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XIV.—MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 


YHERE is no play more absolutely 
Shakespeare’s own, in plot and in- 
vention, character and color, than the 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Here he is 
untrammelled by an earlier canvas, while 
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the original of the story is not extant 
elsewhere, as far as the researches of 
the learned have discovered. Here he 
dwells free in a fairy world, and only 
copies men where grace is most courtly, 
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as in Duke Theseus, or where nature is 
most frankly humorous, as in Snug and 
Quince and their goodly company. 

The exact date of the piece is uncertain. 
It is first referred to by Meres in his Pal- 
ladis Tamia, of 1598, so it cannot be later 
than that year. The references to evil 
summer weather, attributed by Titania to 
the spite of Oberon, are supposed to in- 
dicate the dripping and joyless June and 
July of 1594: 


“The green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard; 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock; 
The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud. 


The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 
And on old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set.” 


This description answers to the com- 
plaints concerning that ill year, when 
‘*the 10 dae of Julii many did syt by the 
fyer, yt was so cold, and soe yt was in 
Maye and June, and scant too faire dais 
together all that tyme.” 

So writes the necromantic Dr. Forman 
in his diary for 1594; and Dr. King ob- 
serves, like Titania, ‘‘ we may say that the 
course of nature is very much inverted.” 
Such inversions are but too common in 
our climate, where 1894 followed hard 
on the steps of its brotlier of three cen- 
turies back. The poet may have de- 
scribed such a bitter and unseasonable 
summer at any time from memory, and 
it is only a conjecture which attributes 
the play to that particular hour of mid- 
summer misery. Halliwell, placing the 
drama among the earliest, makes the sin- 
gular criticism that ‘‘it scarcely exhibits 
the extent of genius displayed in Love’s 
Labour's Lost.” More genius, or finer in 
its kind, verse more masterful and tune- 
ful, was never exhibited by any man, not 
even by Shakespeare himself, than in the 
Midsummer-Night's Dream. Here, if we 
have no potently human plot, we have 
absolute artistic accomplishment. Refer- 
ences to ‘‘the death of learning,” in Act 
V., are taken by some critics for a kindly 
and forgiving allusion to the miserable 
end of Shakespeare’s literary enemy, 
Green, in 1592, with his ‘‘ lamentable beg- 
ging of a penny pot of malmsey.” But 


all this is problematical. As to Shake. 
speare’s own learning and scant Latin. 
he may have taken Pyramus and Thishe 
from Golding’s translation of Ovid. The 
dullards who marvel at Shakespeare's 
erudition, as compared with his educatio: 
have probably made scant researches ji), 
the wide field of Elizabethan translation, 
whereof much remains and a good deal 
has probably perished. The English mind 
had long been steeped in the classics at 
second and third hand. 

As for historical accuracy,Shakespeare, 
of course, disregards it wholly, as is his 
custom. Theseus is a medieval Duke of 
Athens, not the mythical founder of the 
Attic syneecismus, or blending of villages 
in the city. Little did Shakespeare reck 
of the syncecismus or the learning of 
Plutarch and Aristotle. Hermia talks of 


“that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen.” 


Now Helen was a child when Theseus 
carried her off. The Trojan war was still 
unfought, and the legend of Dido, of 
course, belongs to a later generation. 
Possibly a scholar even in the Elizabeth 
an age would have shrunk from such a 
mythical anachronism; but then, as Ben 
Jonson loved to urge, Shakespeare was no 
scholar. To take him for an exact stu- 
dent of classical antiquity is one of the 
many ignorances of the Baconian here- 
tics, themselves as free from sound learn- 
ing as any set of mortals ever was. <A 
scholar like Bacon would have gone to 
the originals. We know for certain that, 
like Keats, Shakespeare used transla- 
tions. 


The play is practically a tissue woven 
of three threads: the Athenian lovers 
at odds; the humorous rusties; and fairy- 
dom. Theseus and Hippolyta are but a 
kind of spectators on the stage. Of the 
three sets of characters, the lovers are the 
least amiable. A woman pursuing a man, 
as Helena persecutes Demetrius— 


“ 


Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me” — 


is a spectacle equally unwelcome to men 
and women— 


“ Apollo flies and Daphne holds the chase.” 


So much of the lovers’ talk is in rhymed 
verse, as in the author's early pieces, that, 
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dulcet as the verse may be, we turn more 
readily to the wonderful style of Titania 
and Oberon, and to the fairy lyrics. Hel- 
ena holds us most in the charming speech 
on friendship between girls: 


“Ts all the counsel that we two have shar’d, 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us,—O, and is all forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition. 


And will you rend our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend ?” 


Hermia, on the other hand, 


“Though she be but little, she is fierce,” 


as little ladies not unusually are, and we 
can scarcely hold her in our sympathy. 
The magic of Puck’s flower juice from 
that ‘‘ little western flower” works almost 
too cruelly, and Hermia, unamiable even 
when unenchanted, when bewitched is but 
too odious. We fall in love, by contrast, 
with tall Helena: 


“T was never curst; 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice. 


Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer, though, to run away.” 


Love’s tricks are spiteful enougi: at all 
times, in all conscience, and do not need 
Puck to envenom them. We weary for 
the hour when ‘‘every man should take 
his own,” though few can envy him 
whose own is Hermia. 

‘* These couples shall eternally be knit,” 
with the blessing of the fairies who led 
them such a dance. Of this they have 
scarce more memory than a dreamer after 
his awaking. They have been somnam- 
bules, walking and wrangling in a dream, 
and the dream follows and flits with the 
darkness. 


The fairies ‘‘in a wood near Athens ” 
areso magically beautiful that even a hard- 


ened folk-lorist reluctantly approaches 
them with his odious comparative scienc; 

These sprites are Shakespeare’s own, and 
never elsewhere walked in wood and wold 

The Athenians had their fairies, indeed, 
‘‘the nymphs that men clepe nereids,” 
haunting wells and caves and poplar 
groves. Still they beguile, in Greece, 
the maids to dance with them till they 
die, and of old Odysseus offered to them 
sacrifice. These nereids are fairy ladies 
of a kind, fatal wooers of mortal men. 
like the Highland Daoine Shie, of whiose 
amorous women Kirk writes in his Secret 
Commonwealth. Such also were the Ro- 
man fatue (fades, fées), spiritual maid- 
ens of the forests. Apsaras we read of 
in the Sanskrit, Slavonic wilis, the Good 
Ladies who made their home beneath the 
boughs of ‘the fair may,” where that 
Maid of Domremy carried her flowery 
wreaths when she was a child. Even in 
her earliest youth, in 1425 or thereabouts, 
the sceptical children of Domremy had 
lost faith in fairydom, and only a few old 
wives had. seen the good ladies. 

About their origin we have many 
guesses, but surely they are natural chil- 
dren of fancy. We know not all that 
children see; in folk-lore records we find 
living and educated men and women, for 
example, Mr. Baring-Gould, who saw the 
little green women and men in their non- 
age. Let us call them ‘ hallucinations,” 
and so much wiser weare! Hallucinations 
are facts, like other facts. Our far-off an- 
cestors beheld what children see now, and 
what they saw they named fairies. I am 
not very far from the belief of the Rev. 
Robert Kirk in 1692. I will grant that 
people have ‘‘ seemed to see” fairies; and 
what is ‘‘ seeming to see” but seeing? Call 
it a waking dream; from such dreams 
arose the fairy faith. Dreams, hallucina- 
tions, odd noises and appearances, the 
charm of lonely silence in a wood, where 
Jeanne d’Are ‘‘ could well hear the Voices 
coming to her”— these experiences are 
the soil whence fairies spring. But true 
Athenian fées had no king and queen, no 
Oberon and Titania, perhaps no Puck—but 
this is not so certain. 

In Mr. Leland’s curious book on Tuscan 
superstitions we find many fauns, sport- 
ive, lustful forest folk, and, judging by 
their names, they have come down from 
Etruscan antiquity. All these are Pucks; 
and Puck is but a sportive faun, or 
brownie, that “frights the maidens of 
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the villagery,” ‘‘ misleads night-wander- 
ers, laughing at their harm,” and upsets 
‘“the oldest aunt.” Here Shakespeare 
has a genuine foundation for his elf, in 
popular belief. Brownies like Puck we 
read of in Scotland as early as 1520. 
They pelt people with flights of stones, 
they make knockings and noises, as they 
do among the Dyaks and other far- off 
foreign people. 
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is amusing to find how little Diabolus 
changes his ways. Increase Mather, jy 
his Remarkable Providences in New 
England, has many anecdotes of Puck's 
doings, only he does not call him Puek 
From Saint Colette, about 1430, the 
‘‘agency ” would often snatch her chair 
upsetting the holy sister among the won 
dering nuns. “This is how he often 
uses me,” said the saint, by “he” mean 





HELENA PURSUES DEMETRIUS.—Acet II., Scene 111. 


Elsewhere I have compared these tales 
with all that spiritualism has of scratch 
and rap and flying chair and errant 
table. It is all the same story. Our fa- 
thers told of Puck and brownie, our 
weak brethren tell of ‘‘ spirits,” but, what- 
ever it is, it is always the same thing, a 
mocking, fugitive, impertinent ‘‘ agency” 
whom no philosopher can ‘‘arrest.” It 


ing Diabolus---no one less! But it was 
only Puck; ‘‘ down topples she,” 


“And then the whole quire hold their hips and 
loffe,” 


whereas the nuns of Saint Colette took 
the matter seriously. Such is the Puck 
whom Shakespeare knew; in Devonshire 
he is the pixy, and he makes chairs and 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF BOTTOM.—<Aet J/1/., Scene 1. 


silver and tables dance, and ‘‘ pixy-leads” 

‘lated wanderers. ‘‘ They say it is cider,” 
writes a young lady of Devon, ‘‘ vut the 
curate has been pixy-led, which proves 
that cider it cannot be.” Not knowing 
the curate, I cannot speak with her con- 
fidence, but that Shakespeare found Puck 
ready-made in popular tradition is sure 
and certain. He only added poetry. 

Oberon comes from an old French 
chanson, ‘‘Huon of Bordeaux.” Of 
Titania I know less; but the idea of a 
fairy king and queen is derived from the 
classic realm of the dead, from Hades 
and Persephone, Pluto and Proserpine. 
Chaucer tells of ‘‘ Proserpine and all her 
fayrie”’ in ‘‘ The Merchant’s Tale.”” Cam- 
pion sings very sweetly of ‘‘the fairy 
queen Proserpina.” That queen whom 
Thomas the Rhymer loved dwelt in a 
shadowy land beyond the river of slain 
men’s blood— 

“For a’ the bluid that’s shed in earth 

Flows through the streams of this countrie.” 


In the Scottish fairyland Alison Pear- 
son met Maitland of Lethington, who had 
Vou. XCI.—No. 543.—38 


‘* died a Roman death,” as men believed, 
by his own act. Thus medieval fairies, 
in Scotland at least, were neighbors and 
feudatories of the dead, and thus spirits 
and fairies blend, the latter, as some deem, 
thus going back to their original. But 
there is none of this funereal color about 
Shakespeare's elfin court, and no touch of 
the tomb in Oberon and Titania; and Puck 
is their court jester, ‘‘a lob of spirits,” 
but not slow, like other ‘‘lobs.” That 
Oberon should be jealous of Theseus, Ti- 
tania of Hippolyta, ‘‘the bouncing Am- 
azon,” is a very quaint invention, to be 
squared with no mythology. As quaint, 
and to us barely intelligible, is the histor- 
ical introduction of Mary Stuart as ‘‘a 
mermaid on a dolphin’s back.” The 
learned argue on it, and it is true that, for 
Mary’s sake, ‘“‘certain stars shot madly 
from their spheres,” but we can scarcely 
believe that the poet was thinking of the 
murdered Queen of Scots. The fair ves- 
tal, Queen Elizabeth, wa's, by 1594, a very 
mature vestal indeed, and, by Roman 
law, might have wedded if she pleased. 
More than thirty years earlier she had 
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certainly not been ‘‘fancy free.” Was 
Elizabeth ever fancy free, or did her loves 
go deeper than fancy? But a truce to 
** scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” always 
a tempting theme, and abundantly ac- 
cessible. If Shakespeare chose to adulate 
a sour and dubious virginity, at least he 
‘*turned all to favor and to prettiness.” 
It is a splendid line, 


“And the imperial vot’ress passed on,” 
, 


albeit followed by a hackneyed one; and 
Cupid’s fiery shaft, quenched in the cold 
juice of the western flower, gives the play 
a fairy motif that isall Shakespeare’s own. 
That his fairies are little folk we learn 
from the snake's 


“enamell’d skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 


” 


Thus Shakespeare's fairies, to his fancy, 
are probably no statelier than Herrick’s, 
which may not be represented on the 
stage. This makes Titania's infatuation 
for Bottom as comic as the scandal about 
Gulliver and the Queen of Lilliput. But 
‘*reason and love keep little company,” 
as Bottom very wisely says. The juice 
of love-in-idleness works thus wildly, and 
it is well to pray that the juice may never 
be washed from wedded eyes. 


? 


‘Lord, what fools these mortals be! 


There is no other word for men and their 
fond affections. 

Bottom brings us to the third thread in 
the warp and woof of the play—the truly 
English and human thread. Theseusand 
his *‘bouneing Amazon ” are of the blood 
of gods, and godlike is their speech. The 
fairies are all of air and fire and dew. 
But for Quince and his company, their 
bones were made in merry England be- 
fore the populace found its life not worth 
living, before we had cheap science and 
polluted air in place of mirth and a 
moderate learning. 

When one thinks of the difference 
between popular life in Shakespeare’s 
time, the spirit and temper of it, and 
popular life to-day, one is inclined to 
blaspheme science, education, the print- 
ing - press, ‘‘ progress,” and all their 
works. Nobody is a penny the bet- 
ter for them, as far as a happy life is 
concerned, and what else is worth con- 


sidering? However, these things must 
as they may. Bottom, being a weay 
has but an incomplete knowledge as ;, 
who Pyramus was. Shocking ignorance | 
But ask your neighbor at any dinn 
party, delicately find out whether he . 
she knows. Try the stout British m 
tron, the young man who prattles of I) 
sen, the young lady who is interested j), 
the turf. The first will think that Pyra- 
mus was a Roman emperor or a Cartha 
ginian general, the second may suggest 
pre-Socratic philosopher, and the third 
will be certain that Pyramus is not in the 
Cambridgeshire. That is the result of 
all our bluster about education; nobody 
(roughly speaking) knows anything worth 
knowing. Granted that Pyramus is a 
lover who ‘‘kills himself most gallant 
ly for love,” Bottom grasps the part: ‘a 
lover is more condoling;’ and doubtless 
Bottom burlesqued some actor who then 
played in Ercles’ vein. 

Observe in Bottom all the cabotin; he 
will be both lion and lover, and do all 
the roaring. He is a born manager. No 
man can rehearse more ‘‘ obscenely and 
courageously.” His theory of art, the en 
tire absence of mechanical imitation, tle 
frank statement by the lion as to his per 
sonal identity, may seem modern, may 
seem ‘‘impressionist,” but it springs from 
goodness of heart. His request for the 
tongs and the bones, by way of fairy 
music, is democratic, as is right. Walt 
Whitman gives us the tongs and thie 
bones, in a quire of poets: we do not lack 
for tongs and bones, and many make 
avowal that they love such harmonies of 
all things. 

On Tongs and Bones—what an exqui- 
site name it is for a volume of new poet- 
ry, full of the New Spirit, by a new poet! 
Surely certain critics would make oath 
that they had never heard 


“So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.’ 


There is in all of Shakespeare’s work, per 
haps, no contrast so strange and sweet as 
the fairy song of Puck, after the mum- 
ming of the merry sons of toil. There are 
no verses anywhere so magical and mu- 
sical as these: 


“And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream.” 
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Mr. Pepys, as we know, thought the 
Midsummer - Night's Dream ‘‘ the most 
insipid ridiculous play that ever I saw in 
my life.” Indeed, Mr. Pepys lived in an- 
other world than Shakespeare’s, and per- 
haps the piece is too ethereal for the 
stage. But no mortal work, in the read- 
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THE RE-ENTRANCE OF THE PLAYERS.—Aet V., Scene J. 


ing of it, brings us so near to our “angel 
infancy,” and so close to the gates of the 
lost Paradise of innocence. It is charged 
with no great burden of passion or of 
wisdom, save in the kind and wise words 
of Theseus on loyalty; it is all compact 
of mere beauty and friendly mirth; and, 
where all is marvellous, as in Shake- 
speare, contains a new miracle of its own, 
an imagination glad, gay, and tender, a 
new mood among the countless, the god- 


like moods of the greatest of human inte 
lects. Thus reflecting, we think of anot! 
er great intellect, Darwin’s, and remen 
bering how this philosopher lived to find 
Shakespeare intolerable and nauseous], 
dull, we make an easy choice between 
knowledge and poetry. For wherein is a 





man advantaged if he discovers that we 
all grew out of protozoa, or whatever they 
were, and finds nauseous dulness in the 
Midsummer-Night's Dream? To this com- 
plexion may money-getting and a loose 
life bring Mr. Pepys, as the grinding of 
general laws out of piles of facts brought 
Mr. Darwin to a similar conclusion. Per- 
haps civilization should lead, or must lead, 
to these wonderful results. If so, happy 
are we who were born to other things. 





CRACKER COWBOYS OF FLORIDA. 


BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


NE can thresh the straw of history 
until he is well worn out, and also 

is running some risk of wearing otbers 
out who may have to listen, so I will 
waive the telling of who the first cowboy 
was, even if I knew; but the last one 
who has come under my observation lives 
down in Florida, and the way it happened 
was this: I was sitting in a ‘‘ sto’ do’,” 
as the ‘‘ Crackers” say, waiting for the 
clerk to load some ‘‘ number eights,” 
when my friend said, ‘‘ Look at the cow- 
boys!” This immediately caught my in- 
terest. With me cowboys are what gems 
and porcelains are to some others. Two 
very emaciated Texas ponies pattered 
down the street, bearing wild-looking in- 
dividuals, whose hanging hair and droop- 
ing hats and generally bedraggled ap- 
pearance would remind you at once of 
the Spanish-moss which hangs so quietly 
and helplessly to the limbs ef the oaks 
out in the swamps. There was none of 
the bilious fierceness and rearing plunge 


which I had associated with my friends 
out West, but as a fox-terrier is to a yel- 
low cur, so were these last. They had on 
about four dollars’ worth of clothes be- 
tween them, and rode McClellan sad- 
dles, with saddle-bags, and guns tied on 
before. The only things they did which 
were conventional were to tie their ponies 
up by the head in brutal disregard, and 
then get drunk in about fifteen minutes. 
I could see that in this case, while some of 
the tail feathers were the same, they 
would easily classify as new birds. 

‘**And so you have cowboys down 
here?” I said to the man who ran the 
meat-market. 

He picked a tiny piece of raw liver out 
of the meshes of his long black beard, 
tilted his big black hat, shoved his arms 
into his white apron front, and said, 

‘*Gawd! yes, stranger; I was one my- 
self.” . > 

The plot thickened so fast that I was 
losing much, so I became more deliber- 
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ate. ‘‘ Dothe boys come into town often?” 
I inquired further. 

“Oh yes, ‘mos’ every little spell,” re- 
plied the butcher, as he reached beliind his 
weighing-scales and picked up a double- 
barrelled shot-gun, sawed off. ‘‘ We-uns 


me of the banker down the street. Ban] 
ers are bound to be broad-gauged, intel] 
gent, and conservative, so I would go { 
him and get at the ancient history of this 
neck of woods. I introduced myself, and 
was invited behind the counter. The look 





A CRACKER COWBOY. 


are expectin’ of they-uns to-day.” And 
he broke the barrels and took out the 
shells to examine them. 

‘*Do they come shooting?” I interposed. 

He shut the gun with a snap. ‘* We 
split even, stranger.” 

Seeing that the butcher was a fragile 
piece of bric-A-brac, and that I might 
need him for future study, I bethought 


of things reminded me of one of those 
great green terraces which conceal forti- 
fications and ugly cannon. It was boards 
and wire screen in front, but behind it 
were shot-guus and six-shooters hung in 
the handiest way, on a sort of disappear- 
ing gun-carriage arrangement. Shortly 
one of the cowboys of the street scene 
floundered in. He was two-thirds drunk, 








IN WAIT FOR AN ENEMY. 


with brutal shifty eyes and a flabby lower 
lip. 

‘*T want twenty dollars on the old man. 
Ken I have it?” 

I rather expected that the bank would 
go into *‘ action front,” but the clerk said, 
“Certainly,” and completed this rather 
odd financial transaction, whereat the bull- 
hunter stumbled out. 

‘* Who is the old man in this case?” I 
ventured. 

‘**Oh, it’s his boss, old Colonel Zuigg, 
of Crow City. I gave some money to 
some of his boys some weeks ago, and 
when the colonel was down here I asked 
him if he wanted the boys to draw against 
him in that way, and he said, ‘ Yes—for a 
small amount; they will steal a cow or 
two, and pay me that way.’” 

Here was something tangible. 

‘* What happens when a man steals an- 
other man’s brand in this country?” 

‘*He mustn’t get caught; that’s all. 
They all do it, but they never bring their 
troubles into court. . They just shoot. it 


out there in the bresh. The last time 
old Colonel Zuigg brought Zorn Zuidden 
in here and had him indicted for stealing 
cattle, said Zorn: *‘ Now see here, old man 
Zuigg, what do you want for to go and git 
me arrested fer? I have stole thousands 
of cattle and put your mark and brand on 
*em,and jes because I have stole a couple of 
hundred from you, you go and have me 
indicted. You jes better go and get that 
whole deal nol prossed ;’ and it was done.” 

The argument was perfect. 

‘*From that I should imagine that the 
cow-people have no more idea of law than 
the ‘gray apes,’” I commented. 

‘*Yes, that’s about it. Old Colonel 
Zuigg was a judge fer a spell, till some 
feller filled him with buckshot, and he 
had to resign ; and I remember he deeided 
a case aginst me once. I was hot about 
it, and the old colonel he saw I was. Says 
he, ‘ Now yer mad, ain’t you?) And I al- 
lowed I was. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ you hain’t 
got no call to get mad. I have decided 
the last eight cases in yer favor, and you 
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342 HARPER'S 
kain’t have it go yer way all the time; it 
wouldn't look right ;’ and I had to be satis- 
fied.” 

The courts in that locality were but the 
faint and sickly flame of a taper offered at 
the shrine of a justice which was tradi- 
tional only, itseemed. Moral forces hav- 
ing ceased to operate, the large owners 
began to brand everything in sight, never 
realizing that they were sowing the wind. 
This action naturally demoralized the cow- 
boys, who shortly began to brand a little 
on their own account—and then the del- 
uge. The rights of property having been 
destroyed, the large owners put stroag 
outfits in the field, composed of desperate 
men armed to the teeth, and what hap- 
pens in the lonely pine woods no one 
knows but the desperadoes themselves, 
albeit some of them never come back to 
the little fringe of settlements. The win- 
ter visitor from the North kicks up the 
jack-snipe along the beach or tarponizes 
in the estuaries of the Gulf, and when he 
comes to the hotel for dinner he eats Chi- 
cago dressed beef, but out in the wilder- 
ness low-browed cow-folks shoot and stab 
each other for the possession of scrawny 
creatures not fit for a pointer-dog to mess 
on. One cannot but feel the force of 
Buckle’s law of ‘‘the physical aspects of 
nature” in this sad country. Flat and 
sandy, with miles on miles of straight 
pine timber, each tree an exact duplicate 
of its neighbor tree, and underneath the 
scrub palmettoes, the twisted brakes and 
hammocks, and the gnarled water -oaks 
festooned with the sad gray Spanish-moss 
—truly not a country for a high-spirited 
race or moral giants. 

The land gives only a tough wiregrass, 
and the poor little cattle, no bigger than 
a donkey, wander half starved and horri- 
bly emaciated in search of it. There used 
to be a trade with Cuba, but now that has 
gone; and beyond the supplying of Key 
West and the small fringe of settlements 
they have no market. How well the cow- 
boys serve their masters I can only guess, 
since the big owners do not dare go into 
the woods, or even to their own doors at 
night, and they do not keep a light burn- 
ing in the houses. One, indeed, attempted 
to assert his rights, but some one pumped 
sixteen buckshot into him as he bent over 
a spring to drink, and he left the country. 
They do teli of a late encounter between 
two rival foremen, who rode on to each 
other in the woods, and drawing, fired, 
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and both were found stretched dying u 
der the palmettoes, one calling delirioy 
ly the name of his boss. The unknow) 
reaches of the Everglades lie just belo 
and with a half-hour’s start a man who 
knew the country would be safe from pur 
suit, even if it were attempted ; and, as one 
man cheerfully confided to me, ‘* A boat 
don’t leave no trail, stranger.” 

That might makes right, and that they 
steal by wholesale, any cattle-hunter will 
admit; and why they brand at all I can 
not see, since one boy tried to make it 
plain to me, as he shifted his body in 
drunken abandon and grabbed my pencil 
and a sheet of wrapping-paper: ‘‘See yer: 
ye see that?” And he drew a circle Q 
and then another ring around it, thus: 


‘*That brand ain’t no good. Well, 


then—” And again his knotted and dirty 


fingers essayed the brand | O. He 


laboriously drew upon it and made 


, which of course destroyed the 


former brand. 

‘*Then here,” he continued, as he drew 
13, ‘‘all ye’ve got ter do is this—31]3.” 
I gasped- in amazement, not at his clever- 
ness as a brand-destroyer, but at his hon- 
est abandon. With a horrible operatic 
laugh, such as is painted in ‘‘the Cossack’s 


Answer,” he again laboriously drew ® 
(the circle cross), and then added some 


marks which made it look like this: ay 


And again breaking into his devil’s ‘‘ha, 
ha!” said, ‘‘ Make the damned thing whirl.” 
I did not protest. He would have shot 
me for that. But I did wish he was liv- 
ing in the northwest quarter of New Mex- 
ico, where Mr. Cooper and Dan could 
throw their eyes over the trail of his 
pony. Of course each man has adjusted 
himself to this lawless rustling, and only 
calculates that he can steal as much as 
hisopponent. Itis rarely that their affairs 
are brought to court, but when they are, 
the men come en masse to the room, armed 
with knives and rifles, so that any deci- 
sion is bound to be a compromise, or it 
will bring on a general engagement. 
There is also a noticeable absence of 
negroes among them, as they still retain 
some ante bellum theories, and it is only 
very lately that they have ‘‘ reconstruct- 
ed.” Their general ignorance is ‘ mi- 
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raculous,” and quite mystifying to an 
outside man. Some whom I met did not 
even know where the Texas was which fur- 
nishes them their ponies. The railroads 
of Florida have had their ups and downs 
with them in a petty way on account of 
the running over of their cattle by the 
trains; and then some long-haired old 
Cracker drops into the nearest station 
with iis gun and pistol, and wants the 
telegraph operator to settle immediately 
on the basis of the Cracker’s claim for 
damages, which is always absurdly high. 
At first the railroads demurred, but the 
cowboys lined up in the *‘ bresh”’ on some 
dark night and pumped Winchesters into 
the train in a highly picturesque way. 
The trainmen at once recognized the force 
of the Crackers’ views on cattle- killing, 
but it took some considerable ‘* potting ” 
at the more conservative superintend- 
ents before the latter could bestir them- 
selves and invent a ‘‘cow- attorney,” 
as the company adjuster is called, who 
now settles with the bushmen as best he 





can. Certainly no worse people ever lived 
since the big killing up Muscleshell way, 
and the romance is taken out of it by the 
cowardly assassination which is the prac- 
tice. They are well paid for their des- 
perate work, and always eat fresh beef 
or ‘‘razor-backs,” and deer which they 
kill in the woods. The heat, the poor 
grass, their brutality, and the pest of the 
flies kill their ponies, and, as a rule, they 
lack dash and are indifferent riders, but 
they are picturesque in their unkempt, al- 
most unearthly wildness. A strange ef- 
fect is added by their use of large, fierce 
cur-dogs, one of which accompanies each 
sattle-hunter, and is taught to pursue cat- 
tle, and to even take them by the nose, 
which is another instance of their bru- 
tality. Still, as they only have a couple 
of horses apiece, it saves them mucl) extra 
running. These men do not use the rope, 
unless to noose a pony in a corral, but 
work their cattle in strong log corrals, 
which are made at about a day’s march 
apart all through the woods. Indeed, 
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COWBOYS WRESTLING 


ropes are hardly necessary, since the cat- 
tle are so small and thin that two men 
can successfully ‘‘ wrestle” a three-year- 
old. A man goes into the corral, grabs 
a cow by one horn, and throwing his 
other arm over her back, waits until some 
other. man takes her hind leg, whereat 
ensues some very entertaining Grzco- 
Roman style. 

When the cow is successful, she finds 
her audience of Cracker cowboys sitting 
on the fence awaiting another opening, 
and gasping for breath. The best bull 
will not go over three hundred pounds, 
while I have seen a yearling at a hun- 
dred and fifty—if you, O knights of the 
riata, can imagine it! Still, it is desper- 
ate work. Some of the men are so reck- 
less and active that they do not hesitate 
to encounter a wild bullintheopen. The 
cattle are as wild as deer, they race off at 
scent; and when ‘rounded up” many will 
not drive, whereupon these are promptly 
shot. It frequently happens that. when 
the herd is being driven quietly along a 
bull will turn on the drivers, charging at 
once. Then there is a scamper and great 
shooting. The bulls often become so mad- 


‘ 


A BULL. 


dened in these forays that they drop and 
die in their tracks, for which strange fact 
no one can account, but as a rule they 
are too scrawny and mean to make their 
handling diffieult. 

So this is the Cracker cowboy, whose 
chief interest would be found in the tales 
of some bushwhacking enterprise, which 
I very much fear would be a one-sided 
story, and not worth the telling. At 
best they must be revolting, having no 
note of the savage encounters which used 
to characterize the easy days in West 
Texas and New Mexico, when every man 
tossed his life away to the crackle of his 
own revolver. The moon shows pale 
through the leafy canopy on their even- 
ing fires, and the mists, the miasma, and 
the mosquitoes settle over their dreary 
camp talk. In place of the wild stam- 
pede, there is only the bellowing iu the 
pens, and instead of the plains shaking 
under the dusty air as the bedizened va- 
queros plough their fiery broncos through 
the milling herds, the eattle-hunter wends 
his lonely way through the ooze and rank 
grass, while the dreary pine trunks line 
up and shut the view. 
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T was Ash-Wednesday morning, and, 
thanks to the carnival the night be- 
fore, the labors of Monsieur Anatole Do- 
blay, most respected of the magistrates of 
Paris, seemed likely to be severe. True, 
the prospect did not weigh upon the mind 
of the worthy magistrate, who customari- 
ly busied himself only with his duty, and 
accepted that duty in whatever form it 
was arrested and brought before him, so 
to speak, by the gendarmes. But the 
thought of a long and harassing session 
was anything but refreshing to another 
functionary of the court—the clerk, Paul 
Patureau. Half asleep and nodding was 
Monsieur Paul as he sat and waited for 
the hour of opening court; his head 
ached, and the riotous melodies of the 
carnival still rang in his ears. He had 
been out very late himself—oh, very late! 
—and this morning his dearly despised 
official duties seemed, like the vast court- 
room, more forbidding and gloomy than 
ever. 

Now when a young man finds his of- 
fice gloomy in the morning and his cler- 
ical duties irksome, that generally means 
that he has a soul above routine, and dis- 
sipation the night before only aggravates 
his unrest. And asa matter of fact, Paul 
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Patureau deemed that in being made a 
clerk he had arrived at the wrong ad- 
dress: like most other young Frenchmen, 
he thought he had been directed ‘‘ A la 
Gloire.” And he wished to be, instead of 
«a clerk in the Correctional Court, a poet, 
a dramatist, and most particularly a writ- 
er of librettos—librettos that should make 
all Paris laugh and sing and dance; that 
should go round the world, like the 
Grande Duchesse or the Fille de Madame 
Angot ; that should bring him fame and 
money and the friendship of the Muse— 
and it need not be said that as yet he had 
not achieved his chef-d’'e@uvre. Alas, the 
dramatic ambition, if it is only to write a 
play around a tank, is the most torturing 
of all ambitions, for while there are the- 
atres and actors the appetite can never be 
controlled. As it feeds it grows and grows; 
it begins in the gallery and descends by 
degrees to the orchestra stall; sometimes 
it may even conquer the greenroom and 
the coulisse; but thus to feed unsatisfied 
is the bitterest vanity if the ideas will not 
arrive. And that was the difficulty with 
Paul Patureau. Ideas cut him dead. 
Except when he wasasleep. For when 
he was asleep and dreaming the most 
striking plots revealed themselves to him, 
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whole dramas performed themselves be- 
fore him as author and sole spectator; 
only, when he awoke he could not remem- 
ber asingle situation. It was a new dem- 
onstration of Fate’s unfailing and subtle 
irony that poor Paul Patureau should 
nightly renew the bitterness of his own 
conviction that he deserved success, and 
daily exasperate himself against his own 
unlucky memory as being to blame for 
his inability to command it. Yes, when 
he slept he saw all kinds of plays, with 
characters and motives, plots and sto- 
ries, drawn from every age and clime; 
heroes more romantic than Ruy Blas, 
more comic than Figaro, theatrical sur- 
prises more thrilling than the horn in 
Hernani, more clever than the scented 
glove in Diplomacy ; and 
as for stage pictures, he had 
but to close his eyes and 
they crowded on his sight, 
magnificent in their com- 
plex accuracy and perfec- 
tion. Yet what good did 
they do to him? None at 
all. Now, at this very mo- 


ment, should he yield to 
his overwhelming desire to 
doze off, forgetful of the 


criminals and the 
darmes and the stuffy, 
evil- smelling crowd of 
spectators, he would prob- 
ably witness one of these 
very productions, to be per- 
formed only once, and then 
to be lost forever—which 
would leave him no better 
off. Still, if he remained 
awake, the criminals and 
the gendarmes and the 
spectators would suggest 
nothing to him, and he 
would in addition be bored, 
so that there was some rea- 
son for going to sleep. 

‘* Indeed, I wish I could 
go to sleep,” he said to himself, and he 
folded his arms and closed his eyes. Al- 
most every Frenchman looks as if he 
had artistic possibilities, and with his 
pale cheeks, the result of the carnival, 
and thin, delicate, closed eyelids, the 
young clerk was by no means a bad type 
of a poet and a dreamer. ‘‘A pretty 
figure I must be,” he said, drowsily, to 
himself, ‘‘to assist at the administration 
of justice to unfortunate carnival-makers 
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who have been less cautious than my- 
self!’ And he began to wonder how he 
could best secure the magistrate’s clem- 
ency for some of those very unfortunates 
in whom he was particularly interested. 
Among the prisoners waiting their turn 
to appear before Monsieur Doblay were 
certain masqueraders, who, it was said 
among the ushers, were well-known act- 
ors; they had been quarrelling among 
themselves at a restaurant after the ball, 
and their quarrel had grown so violent 
that the whole party had been taken into 
custody. It may be guessed with what 
sympathy Monsieur Paul viewed their 
incarceration. If he could have passed 
upon their offence, their detention would 
have been very quickly at an end. 


‘‘HE HAD BEEN OUT VERY LATE HIMSELF.” 


All of a sudden there broke out from 
the adjoining room, where the prisoners 
were in custody, a snatch of a chorus: 

“ And every time the princess sighs, 
Her tearful subjects wipe their eyes.” 

Paul started up, instinctively crying 
out ‘‘ Silence!” and he heard the officers 
calling for order; but a‘ few voices still 
continued. 


“They sorrow most because her griefs 
Entail such waste of handkerchiefs.” 
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‘Outrageous! What do they mean 
by such a disturbance?” said a stern voice 
behind him, and Paul turned with an al- 
most guilty realization of the dignity of 
the court and of Monsieur Doblay. To 
tell the truth, he had just lost his own 
consciousness of official dignity in the 
perception that the words of the chorus 
were new to him, and that discovery 
never fails to set the nerve cells of the 
amateur tingling. 

He explained the situation to Monsieur 
Doblay. 

** Actors, indeed! They take great lib- 
erties.” 

“They are a most picturesque collec- 
tion,” said Paul, longing to find a good 
word to throw in on their behalf. ‘‘ There 
is a Punchinello, a Harlequin, a Pierrot, a 
Pantaloon, a Domino Noir, a Pierrette—” 

‘*The classics, eh?” growled Monsieur 
Doblay. ‘They wish to turn my court- 
room into a scene from Racine?” 

‘* Monsieur,” cried Paul, suddenly il- 
lumed, ‘‘I have it! They must be sing- 
ing from the new operetta at the Folles- 
Farces; it is the one operetta I have not 
heard; but only because I had not time; 
and perhaps this is the cast.” 

‘** Have them in at once,” said Monsieur 
Doblay, replying, it almost seemed, to 
Paul's unspoken wish. ‘‘ Have them in, 
and we will see how they excuse them- 
selves for their follies.” 

‘** Al, monsieur, wait till you see the 
Pierrette,” said Panl. ‘She isa nymph 
—a true nymph! Oh, she is wonderful!” 

It is always these old friends of ours 
who are getting into trouble, thought 
Paul, as the masqueraders were ushered 


into the court-room, dishevelled, hagga:(, 
absurdly out of keeping with the dayligiit 
in their carnival paint. The Pierrot and 
the Punchinello led, followed by all tie 
other familiar figures-—a Pantaloon,a H 
lequin, a Columbine (wrapped in a long 
fur cloak), a Domino Noir, and two young 
men in dress-coats and false noses: their 
costumes gave them all that droll, halt 
deprecating look of conscious guilt which 
Punchinello and Pierrot wear before the 
Law. And Paul, as he prepared to take 
down their names with a stub-pen on stiff 
court paper, felt himself a figure in the 
comedy which the carnival and the stage 
hand down unchanged, eternal—the com- 
edy which shows man human, weak, but 
therefore lovable. 

And here a singular incident happened. 
For while this red and white procession 
was being marshalled toward tlie seat of 
justice, to the immense delight of the 
habitués of the court-room, an altercation 
was heard to arise next door, in the room 
devoted to the prisoners. ‘* I will not ac- 
company the rest of the troupe,” cried a 
woman’s voice—a young and fresh voice. 

‘I am the prima donna, my good man, 
and I insist on my entrée!” 

‘*You hear her? That is Adéle,” mur- 
mured the Pierrot, as he lounged for- 
ward, his eyes dropping with sleep. He 
shrugged his sloping shoulders. It was 
indeed Mademoiselle Adéle, of the Folles- 
Farces, as Paul all of a sudden became 
aware; anda hard time the gendarme had 
to bring her out into the court-room, flush- 
ed, frowning, mutinous, long strands of 
her straight glossy black lair undone and 
falling over her creamy cheeks and the 
white sleeves of her Pierrette dress. The 
tall rebellious androgyn tossed back her 
hair and put her hands on her supple 
slim hips, and looked devastation at the 
magistrate; but he was not nearly so much 
affected as was Monsieur Paul Patureau 
as he took the names down. 

He thought it more appropriate to set 
them out as a cast, as follows: 


PUNCHINELLO...... MM. TAVERNIER. 


gis | 3 | Spee eepe eer r rere BréBant. 
PANTALOON. .... :<0-ss:sesecees MUELLER. 
HARLEQUIN..................- GERVAIS. 
COLUMBINE......... Mmes. JOLIFROY. 
DOMINO NOIR............... GAUDRION. 
PEM E Bie accesses stnscdeges ADELE. 


All of the Théatre des Folles-Farces. 
In addition to these, M. Rébus of the Ma- 
tinée, and M. Obus of the claque. 
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Monsieur Doblay listened gravely to 
the report of the gendarme. A case of 
disorderly conduct, fracas, and defiance 
of the authorities at the Café des Bla- 
fards. Blows had been struck and furni- 
ture broken. The women of the party 


lamentable dispute. Is it only becanise 
Monsieur Tavernier cannot act Bob}? 
Pray what is Bobbo?” 

‘*An opera-bouffe, Monsieur le Jug: 
said the actress, proudly inclining | 
head, *‘ composed for the Folles-Farces by 





‘““AND EVERY TIME THE PRINCESS SIGHS, 
HER TEARFUL SUBJECTS WIPE THEIR EYES.” 


encouraged the participants. The de- 
fendants Brébant and Rébus had taken 
no part in the fracas, but on the appear- 
ance of the authorities had interfered to 
protect their companions. It had con- 
sequently been necessary to arrest the 
whole party. 

‘*And all,” cried Mademoiselle Adéle, 
‘* because Tavernier cannot act Bobbo.” 

‘*Silence!” cried the ushers. And ev- 
erybody stood aghast. 

Monsieur Doblay pressed his fingers to- 
gether and looked over his spectacles, not 
so much severely as reflectively, at the 
rebellious Pierrette, so full of grace and 
wild beauty. 

‘*Upon my word,” he said at last, ‘I 
should be glad to have some explanation 
why so many people of reputation and 
intelligence have been engaging in such a 


Monsieur Brébant there, and the libretto 
is by Monsieur Tavernier himself. And 
I am the Princess Lisa.” 

‘You mean that you take that part in 
the opera?” 

‘* Yes, Monsieur le Juge. And Mon- 
sieur Tavernier has the title réle.” - 

‘Which he sustains with the utmost 
art,” murmured Brébant. 

Adéle gave him a glance which might 
have withered him. 

“Which he does not sustain with art, 
Monsieur le Juge—oh, not at all. For 
though it is an adorable little story, but 
adorable, it does not draw the public; 
and why? Because Monsieur Tavernier, 
though a comedian not a little proud of 
his own prowess, cannot carry out the 
very part he has imagined for himself.” 
And here her slender limbs began visibly 
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to chafe under the oppression of keeping 
still. Her voice rang higher, but always 
sweet. ‘‘ And the Folles-Farces is a new 
theatre, Monsieur le Juge; not a rich thea- 
tre. It is most important to us to draw 
the public; and we do not draw the pub- 
lic, monsieur, because Monsieur Taver- 
nier cannot act Bobbo. And we shall 
all starve!” And she looked daggers at 
poor Tavernier, who twisted his hands to- 
vether—the thick, short-fingered hands 
of a true bouffe actor—and drew a long 
sigh. 

“And yet,” said Monsieur Doblay, 
gravely, ‘‘if there was a quarrel, made- 
moiselle, there must have been those who 
disagreed with you. Why did the quar- 
rel arise?” 

‘‘ Because,” cried Mademoiselle Adéle, 
‘‘T frankly counselled Monsieur Taver- 
nier to leave the cast. Asa friend.” 

‘That was the way of it, Monsieur le 
Juge,” said Brébant, who shrugged his 
shoulders with languid cynicism. ‘‘She 
frankly counselled my colleague, the 
author of the operetta, part owner of 
the theatre, stage-manager, and leading 
actor, to leave the cast.. I forgot to add 
that it was to him she owed her engage- 
ment.” 

‘‘ And when Mademoiselle Adéle gave 
this advice to Monsieur Tavernier there 
was opposition ?’’ asked Monsieur Do- 
blay. 

‘* Pronounced,” said Brébant. 

‘*Vociferous,” said Rébus. ‘‘ Even 
minatory.” 

‘*Upon which”’—Mademoiselle Adéle’s 
eyes were blazing indignantly at Brébant, 
but he persevered relentlessly — ‘‘ upon 
which Mademoiselle Adéle treated her 
colleagues, particularly Mademoiselle Jo- 
lifroy, to epithets of an injurious charac- 
ter.” 

‘*Pray, if I might ask—” 

‘*T called them pigs of gallery-crush- 
ers,” said Adéle, impetuously breaking 
in. 

‘‘The words were uttered in heat,” said 
Brébant, dryly. 

‘*T do not withdraw them,” said Adéle. 

‘* And it was on this provocation that 
the fracas arose?” said Monsieur Doblay, 
patiently. 

‘As if the words had been dynamite,” 
said Rébus. 

There was a moment's silence. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said the ma- 
gistrate, ‘‘I am afraid that I see nothing 
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for it but to fine you all. I regret that 
there should be differences among you be- 
hind the scenes, if I may so express my- 
self; but the law really cannot concern 
itself with the origin of these differ- 
ences.” 

‘*I would leave the cast willingly,” 
said Tavernier, whose heavy face looked 
so sad that his Punchinello’s hump seem- 
ed to belong to him, “but we cannot 
afford another actor.” 

‘*Monsieur le Juge,” said Madame Gau- 
drion, speaking with dignity from the 
mysterious folds of her domino, ‘‘ I desire 
it should go on record as the opinion of 
those members of the company whose 
sentiments are in accord with what has 
just fallen from the lips ef Monsieur Bré- 
bant, that the réle of Bobbo is perfectly 
sustained by Monsieur Tavernier, and 
that if any one’s acting is at fault it is 
Mademoiselle Adéle’s.” 

‘**Mazette! I believe you,” murmured 
the little Jolifroy. (Understudy.) 

From Adéle’s eyes shot forth a flame 
of contempt; she spread her small brown 
hands wide to the poles. ‘‘ Listen, Mon- 
sieur le Juge,” she cried—‘‘ listen,and you 
will understand why they all speak evil 
of me. Iam alone against them all, and 
last night they would have driven me out 
of the theatre forever, except that Mon- 
sieur Gervais, that good young man 
whom you see there as Harlequin, Mon- 
sieur le Juge, and Monsieur Obus, with 
the false nose, like chivalrous and gal- 
lant friends, constituted themselves my 
champions—and the resistance they en- 
countered was such that the gendarmes 
were hurled upon us. It is true, Mon- 
sieur le Juge—it is true that I act badly— 
that in my great scene where I should 
laugh I want to cry—and thus I am so 
angry that I cannot laugh at all—and the 
whole scene is spoiled, and the whole 
play is spoiled, and our happiness, and 
our business, and my career, all, all are 
spoiled! But why? Because it is Bobbo 
who should make me want to laugh, and 
every night when I play it is Bobbo who 
makes me want to cry!” 

‘* Fudge!” said Madame Gaudrion, de- 
cisively, and quite loud enough to be 
heard. 

“You say that, madame—” began 
Adéle; but Monsieur Doblay silenced her 
with a word. 

‘* You are a firebrand, mademoiselle,” 
he said, and he turned to Brébant. ‘‘ As 
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I am still in the dark, monsieur, perhaps 
you will explain a little further.” 

‘**Willingly, Monsieur le Juge,” said 
the Pierrot. ‘‘ The fact is, Mademoiselle 
Adéle is convicting herself by her own 
testimony, for Monsieur Tavernier’s role, 
admirably conceived, is one of those 
which blend humor and pathos, and it is 
the pathos which should make, not Made- 
moiselle Adéle, you understand, but the 
Princess Lisa laugh. And if Mademoi- 
selle Adéle forgets that she is the Princess 
Lisa, and herself feels the pathos of the 
scene, she is not an actress, that is all.” 

**Ah!” said Monsieur Doblay, looking 
benignly wise. ‘‘ The paradox of acting.” 

‘** Exactly, Monsieur le Juge.”’ 

‘* But,” cried Adéle, in a transport, ‘‘ it 
is Tavernier who is not acting!” 

‘*Not acting!” cried Brébant, Gervais, 
and Mueller together. In fact, the whole 
company turned to Adéle with looks of 
astonishment. 

‘‘No, he is not acting! Do you sup- 
pose that I, an actress, cannot tell? It is 
real with him; yes, I affirm it, Monsieur le 
Juge, it is real with him! and that makes 
it real with me, and I cry instead of 
laughing.” 

At this remarkable statement all eyes 
were turned on Tavernier. His face was 
doleful enough, but he only shrugged his 
hump, as if to say, ‘‘I do not understand, 
but I will not oppose her.” 

Monsieur Doblay laid down his pen in 
despair. ‘‘ The further we go,” he said, 
‘‘the greater is my perplexity. Suppose, 
mademoiselle, I were to ask you to give 
me a brief précis of the plot, and then 
perhaps I shall understand. For really 
it has come to this, that Monsieur Taver- 
nier’s acting is on trial, and I feel it my 
duty to examine into his case and pro- 
nounce one way or the other.” 

It seemed to Paul Patureau as if his 
ideas mysteriously communicated them- 
selves to his superior, and, what was 
more remarkable, controlled him. 

Adéle stood forward. She made a 
gesture of such grace and eloquence as 
thrilled Paul Patureau to the marrow. 
‘*Monsieur le Juge,” she said, ‘““I am 
overcome by the honor—oh, but over- 
come! You ask me for the plot of Bobbo, 
Monsieur le Juge. Monsieur Tavernier’s 
idea was charming, most charming; and I 
should be the first to make its eulogiums, 
for he honored me by giving me the chief 
role—after his own. I, do you see, am 


the Princess Lisa. The scene is laid jy 
Italy at the time they called the Midd). 
Ages—but how did they know then they 
were the Middle Ages, Monsieur le Juge: 
—and I am very melancholy. Oh, I am 
the most melancholy Princess that eve; 
was known! They give fétes for me 
balls, tournaments, cavalcades, water par- 
ties, illuminations—all to no purpose: 
they might as well have paraded the fy. 
nerals of the town before me. Then they 
have plays to amuse me, jugglers, clowns. 
dancing-dogs, acrobats, the whole Folies 
Bergéres ; worse and worse—I weep al! day 
long, and I swear that nothing can cure 
me. So my father, the King, who is ex 
cellently played by Monsieur Mueller. 
Monsieur le Juge—my father is in ago- 
nies; for not only am I his favorite child. 
but if I do not marry, the kingdom must 
go to his brother, whom he despises. And 
when they talk to me of marriage I weep 
so bitterly that even Madame Gaudrion, 
my governess—you understand, my most 
aristocratic governess—gives me up. So 
the King has an idea. He offers my hand 
to any one who will make me laugh. Is 
not that an idea worthy ofafather? But, 
nevertheless, so stupid are men that num 
bers of poor young princes and counts 
and barons come and try to win a smile 
from me, and they all fail, and their 
heads are taken off by the headsman— 
Monsieur Gervais. Such things happen, 
you know, in opera-bouffe—in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Andof course, as these repeat 
ed executions happen, I go into convyul- 
sions of grief,and grow more and more 
melancholy.” 

** Because none of the young men suc- 
ceeds ?’”” asked Monsieur Doblay, with a 
smile. 

‘* Possibly,” said Mademoiselle Adeéle. 
‘*But of course,” she added, with a sud- 
den and dazzling smile of her own—“‘ of 
course I do not confess that to myself, so 
there my poor father is at the end of his 
resources; and even my sister, the Prin 
cess Beatrice (played by Mademoiselle 
Jolifroy), confesses she does not know 
what isto be done. And asa last resource 
my father thinks once more of Bobbo. 
Bobbo, Monsieur le Juge, is the most 
celebrated jester in the world—irresist- 
ible, enchanting, the very soul of drollery 
and humor. It is not only that his wit 
is so quick and keen, but his features are 
the perfect epitome of comedy. You die 
of laughing just to look at him; it is im- 
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possible to remain grave in his presence. 
My father would have brought him be- 
fore me long ago but for one unfortunate 
circumstance — Bobbo is attached to the 
court of our young and hot-headed neigh- 
bor the Prince Eugenius. Now some 
time ago, before all these experiments 
that ended so sadly on the headsman’s 
biock, the Prince personally asked for 
my hand, and as I declined to hear of 
marriage, it was refused him. So he 
vowed that if my melancholy was not 
removed by the announcement of his 
suit, 1 might remain in my present state 
of depression till the end of my days be- 
fore he would lift a finger to prevent it. 
Accordingly my father goes to war with 
him, captures both him and Bobbo, and 
brings the captives back to court. For 
he is a terrible man, my father, as the 
Prince, who is Monsieur Brébant, finds 
out.” 

“IT begin to see the plot,” said Mon- 
sieur Doblay, deeply interested. Court 
officers and spectators too all hung upon 
her words. 

‘Ts it not too natural?” cried Adeéle, 
her eyes sparkling. ‘‘ What stupid be- 
ings fathers are, Monsieur le Juge! Why 
should the King suppose that I, who have 
succeeded in my obstinacy—yes, I admit 
that it is obstinacy—the idea of weeping 
one’s eyes out like that for any other 
reason !— that I, who have persisted in 
torturing my lachrymal glands while 
any number of nice young men were 
trying to entertain me, should all of a 
sudden face about, dry my eyes, and 
laugh like a cook at the antics of a pro- 
fessional clown? Much he knows about 
a woman! Actually, when he brings 
Bobbo before me, he is smiling, for the 
first time in years. Poor man, he is 
doomed to disappointment! Perhans 
Bobbo is not over-confident, for he knows 
what will happen to him if he fails; but 
no matter how he exerts himself—and in 
two minutes he has the rest of the court 
rolling on their sides on the floor—Mon- 
sieur le Juge,I pay absolutely no atten- 
tion to him. He says the wittiest, most 
excruciating things; Iam deaf. He gam- 
bols and capers so as to make you ill with 
laughing; I scarcely lift my eyebrows. 
He even makes sport of his master, the 
Prince, for suffering himself to be cap- 
tured; I turn away indifferent. And then 
what happens is that he loses his courage, 
he falters, he stammers, he wrings his 
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hands, and finally falls on his knees and 
begs pathetically to be spared. Conse- 
quently my father orders him to be be- 
headed at once.” 

‘*He was wrong,” said Monsieur Do- 
blay, judicially. 

‘‘Very wrong, Monsieur le Juge; but, 
after all, see how fortunately it turned 
out! For, on hearing his sentence, Bobbo, 
in despair, turns to me and sings a song 
begging me to intercede for him; he joins 
his wrinkled old hands together, and the 
tears run from his poor old face, and his 
nose is red, and his eyes are bleared, and 
his voice cracks and creaks, and alto- 
gether he looks so absurd and ridiculous, 
and he is such a refreshing, delightful, 
irresistible contrast to the terrified and 
unnatural gayety which every one about 
me has been forced to exhibit, that I burst 
out into a good hearty fit of laughter, 
the first in years. Bobbo has saved me!” 

Brava! There followed general ap- 
plause, which was at once suppressed, but 
which did not seem to annoy Monsieur 
Doblay very greatly. He smiled with 
satisfaction at the escape of Bobbo, and 
by the nodding of his head appeared to 
congratulate the Princess on the break- 
ing of the spell that afflicted her. As for 
Paul, his heart sank. ‘‘ There!” he said 
to himself; ‘‘do you wonder that it falls 
to the lot of others to write libretti, and 
not to mine? Effectively! They have 
ideas, while I—” 

‘**And so you marry the Prince,” said 
Monsieur Doblay, approvingly. 

**Oh, not yet!” cried Adéle, radiant 
with her success. ‘‘ Of course finally I 
do; but if it ended now it would be flat 
indeed.” 

Paul’s heart sank again; he had sup- 
posed this was the finale, and behold he 
did not know the elements of construc- 
tion! 

‘“What happens next is that I be- 
come serious once more, and swear that 
as my father offered to marry me to 
whosoever should make me iaugh, and 
as Bobbo has been the one to succeed, 
I will marry Bobbo. This, of course, is 
meant to punish the Prince for his pride; 
yet, after all, I have a—a little feeling 
for Bobbo. But you may guess,” cried 
Adéle, with a heightened color, ‘‘ how 
this resolve affects my father and the 
court, and it is only a very little while 
before they are all in tears at my feet, 
begging me to reconsider my decision. 
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And as they are now the melancholy 
ones, I am well amused, I promise you. 
‘If you all snivelled till Doomsday,’ I 
Say to them, ‘you couldn’t make me 
break faith with my dear Bobbo.’ Poor 
Bobbo, you know! ready to put his head 
in a meal-bag and pull the strings. Well, 
at last the situation is resolved—but you 
must ask Madame Gaudrion how.” 

‘* How, Madame Gaudrion?” 

‘*Oh, very simply,” replied that lady, 
in her measured tones. ‘‘I am the gov- 
erness—very aristocratic, as Mademoiselle 
Adéle says—and I have been talking a 
great deal of my family pretensions, and 
setting my cap at the King; and it turns 
out that Bobbo is my husband.” 

Whereat there was a laugh. 

‘*And everybody is made happy, ex- 
cept, probably, Bobbo,” commented Mon- 
sieur Doblay. ‘‘ Let me compliment you, 
Monsieur Tavernier, on the grace and 
charm of your little theme. The springs 
of sorrow and happiness lie very close to- 
gether in our hearts,and you have per- 
ceived this and made excellent use of 
your penetration of human nature.” And 
he made a polite yet magisterial bow. 

‘‘IT beg you to believe, Monsieur le 
Juge, that I know how to value such 
compliments,” said Tavernier, a little 
flush of pleasure breaking out on his 
anxious face. ‘‘ But the story has gained 
greatly from Mademoiselle Adéle’s man- 
ner of recital.” 

‘*Doubtless she will answer that she 
has gained her inspiration from the 
story,” said the courteous magistrate. 
‘‘But come now, Monsieur Tavernier, 
here we are on the threshold of the mys- 
tery; let us examine it to the bottom. 
You are charged by this young lady with 
singing your ballad in such a manner as 
to prevent her from listening properly in 
the character of the Princess Lisa. Now 
here I am about to throw out a sugges- 
tion which may assist us. Perhaps the 
difficulty lies in the ballad itself, and I 
should be very glad if you will repeat it, 
Monsieur Tavernier. Or, better still, if 
any one here has a likretto—”’ 

Obus stepped forward, solemn - faced 
leader of the claque. He drew a marked 
libretto from the pocket of his paletot. 

‘*You will pardon my critical remarks 
on the margin, Monsieur le Juge,” he ob- 
served. 

The magistrate found the place, and 
adjusted his glasses. 


LE CHANSON DE BOBBO. 


Oh, is it you, all youth and grace, 
Who turn an unrelenting face, 
And cruel send 
Me to my death, so bent and worn, 
So pitiable and forlorn, 
So old a friend ? 


Think! in the nursery, long ago, 
A form like mine you used to know, 
With curving back, 
With painted cheeks, and staring eyes. 
Look at me! don’t you recognize 
Your jumping Jack? 


You only had to puli a string 
And he his arms and legs would fling 
A dozen ways; 
And then you’d laugh—ah, yes, indeed! 
*Twas easy for me to succeed 
In those old days. 


You clasped me to your baby breast, 
And cried,“ Dear Jack!” and soothed to rest 
My clumsy head; 
And when they asked you which of all 
Your toys the prettiest you’d call— 
**My Jack!’ you said. 


Yes, let my poor absurd grimace, 

My crooked back and wizened face, 
My pardon make. 

O child, your childhood bring to mind, 

And be to Punchinello kind, ‘ 
For pity’s sake! 


W hile Monsieur Doblay read this aloud, 
slowly, and with the reserve of a man who 
does not commit himself to the support of 
his author, there was a deep silence in the 
court-room. Then Monsieur Doblay raised 
his head, and it was not difficult to see 
that he was disappointed. ‘I confess,” 
he said, ‘‘I do not find these verses in 
themselves so affecting as to justify Made 
moiselle Adéle’s representations.” 

There was a little nervous professional 
stir among the actors, but before any one 
else could speak in behalf of Tavernier’s 
song, Adéle was boldly making her own 
special defence. ‘*‘Mon Dieu, Monsieur le 
Juge,” she cried, ‘‘ they are not meant to 
be read like verses in a book, you know— 
they are written for music and the stage 
effect. Ah, monsieur, if you will ask Mon- 
sieur Tavernier to recite them to you, you 
willsee! Yes, Monsieur Tavernier, if you 
really desire to clear yourself, repeat them 
to the magistrate—ana let him judge.” 











‘You see, Monsieur le Juge, what she 
exacts,’ was all Tavernier could say. 

‘After all,” said Monsieur Doblay, 
“she is correct. I am misconstruing 
vour verses, Monsieur Tavernier, and I see 
that my doubt disposes of itself. If the 
lines are written solely for the actor, there 
is nothing intrinsically pathetic in them 

there can be nothing.” And Monsieur 
Doblay smiled reassuringly. ‘‘ And now 
let me hear you repeat them. Permit me 
to say that I anticipate a great artistic 
gratification.” 

Tavernier looked over at Adéle, and 
murmured something no one could hear. 
She, her face flushed, seemed ready to 
spring upon him, take him by the shoul- 
ders, and shake him into action, so eager 
was she to be proved in the right. 

As if fascinated, he kept his troubled 
eyes fixed upon her, and began, in a low 
voice: 

*€Oh, is it you, all youth and grace—” 


And as he spoke he betrayed all. 

There was no mistaking the import of 
his tone. The man had a voice that 
should have made his fortune. Reso- 
nant, strong, full of feeling, and yet dom- 
inated by a strange and overpowering 
timbre, a curious vibration, which, though 
hard and masculine, was inexplicably at- 
tractive, and even affecting—a _ perfect 
stage voice, intended by nature for com- 
edy and bouffe—it aroused not only in- 
stant carnal delight, but also the obscure 
yearning that accompanies the highest 
artistic sympathy. But now it was quiv- 
ering with the deepest pathos. To hear 
him struck to the heart. Tears sprang 
unbidden to the eyes. It was an appeal, 
all concealment thrown aside, to the 
beautiful young girl who stood before 
him. It told the whole story of their re- 
lations, of his dumb despairing love and 
her girlish obtuseness, perversity, and self- 
love. The words fell slowly and like sobs. 
They conveyed the yearning of a life. 

The surprise of his emotion deeply dis- 
turbed his hearers. Brébant, in particu- 
lar, was visibly startled out of his languor, 
and launched uneasy glances at Adéle. 
She alone appeared to see in this sudden 
confession merely the confirmation of her 
charge. Her eyes sparkled with triumph ; 
her foot patted the ground; she could 
hardly wait until Tavernier had finished. 
She did not give Monsieur Doblay time to 
speak. 
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** You see,” she cried—‘‘ you see, all of 
you, that I have told you nothing but the 
truth—and yet you would not believe 
me! He sings it himself—and not: to 
the Princess Lisa, but to me. He does 
not know how to sing it. Hold! I will 
show you how.” And before any one 
could stop her, she suddenly pushed away 
Mueller and Obus, clearing a little space 
for a stage, as it were, and dropped her 
tall supple form into a hunchback’s 
crouching pose and began to sing. 

It was a most amazing feat of mimicry. 
Her head sank and rolled on her shoul- 
ders, her arms hung long and loose by 
her sides, her back was crooked—yet all 
these things were shown by the lightest, 
swiftest indications, like the heart-break- 
ing falsetto in her rich, splendid voice, 
which, with her frightened eye and trem- 
bling lip, showed the poor Punchinello at 
his wits’ end for refuge. Sing it well? 
Not the greatest comedian that ever lived, 
it seemed, could have sung it better—with 
all its whimpering, its ridiculous terrified 
grimaces, its shaking fingers weakly claw- 
ing the air, its tottering knees and crack- 
ed comic voice, its absurd senile smiles 
broken by swift spasms of terror as the 
singer alternated between hope and de- 
spair. Adéle subdued it all to her pur- 
pose, with the true bouffe touch so per- 
fectly bestowed that the very pathos of it 
seemed a thing to laugh at, because it so 
surely promised that happiness was on 
the other side of the picture. And, in- 
deed, as verse succeeded verse, smiles were 
running over all their lips, as they stood 
breathlessly listening, ready when she 
ended to break out into laughter and ap- 
plause. When all at once, just as she was 
nearing the end, perhaps overcome by 
some sudden emotion, perhaps tired by the 
night of confinement and the strain of the 
police examination, perhaps at the end of 
her artist’s tether, since extreme were the 
demands the song made upon her thus to 
counterfeit a buffo at the height of his 
art —for whatever reason, she faltered, 
gasped, and tottering against Mueller, who 
caught her round the waist and support- 
ed her, burst into tears. 

Then, heartlessly enough, but with full 
professional enjoyment of her break- 
down, the actors raised a peal of laugh- 
ter, in which~all joined—except Taver- 
nier. Hestood apart, forgotten, watching 
her with his burning eyes. But the lit- 
tle Jolifroy was especially merry, and 
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clapped her hands in an ecstasy of 
mirth. 

Adéle leaped up, furious, angry gleams 
darting from her eyes. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by laughing at me?” she cried. 
‘* You are all beggars, wretches, vile trav- 
esties of actors, whom the public will 
cover with shame!” That her tumult of 
wrath must have physical relief was ob- 
vious. It was the little Jolifroy who 
suffered. Adéle’s glance fell instinctively 
on her understudy’s sniggering face, and 
she smacked it. 

A ery of horror rose— gendarmes 
sprang at the offender. Contempt of 
court, lése-majesté— what had not Adéle 
committed? She herself, at the realiza- 
tion of her offence, paled and stood trem- 
bling in the grasp of the military police 
before the magistrate. 

The only reason why Tavernier was 
not scuffling with those same gendarmes 
was that Brébant and Rébus, by a com- 
mon impulse, threw their arms about him 
and restrained him. 

Monsieur Doblay seemed for a mo- 
ment lost in consternation at the iniquity 
of the deed which his own lenity had en- 
couraged; then he roused himself, and 
addressed the prisoner at the bar. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ in- 
sensible of the kindness with which you 
have been treated here, you have permit- 
ted yourself to commit an outrage upon 
the dignity of this court which merits the 
severest retribution. And what is more, 
you have shown yourself intolerant, un- 
reasonable, unjust to a brother artist, who, 
after all, can only do his best, as his tal- 
ent permits, and to whom it would appear 
you are bound in very gratitude to defer. 
Art is not life, mademoiselle; it is but a 
representation of life, and all the more, 
therefore, perfection in it cannot be de- 
manded or hoped for. It rests with all 
artists to give the public their best; but 
having done so, they must be satisfied. 
And since this seems impossible to you, 
since your ungovernable temper makes 
you a firebrand among your colleagues, 
the punishment that I must now impose 
upon you should be responsive to this 
fault, that justice may prove remedial. I 
condemn you to prison, Mademoiselle 
Adéle, for forty days—and suspend the 
sentence on condition that you pass the 
whole of the ensuing Lent in retirement, 
in good works and meditation, without 
appearing once at the theatre. And that 


will teach you, perhaps, to control your- 
self.” 

‘** What, Monsieur le Juge—leave the 
stage?” 

Then might you have seen Adéle, break. 
ing from the gendarmes, kneel, actual] y 
kneel like a guilty sinner before the 
tribune, imploring mercy. To be con 
demned for forty days to leave the the 
atre—to leave a successful play, to see 
which the house was crowded every eve1 
ing—she would be forgotten by the pub- 
lic, by her friends—her understudy would 
supplant her—and the theatre was her 
life, her very being! She would die with 
out it; to do penance would kill her! 

Would not Monsieur le Juge fine her 
—she could afford to pay a fine—oh, a 
heavy fine—and let her go? 

And it did occur to Monsieur Doblay 
that his scheme of poetic justice did not 
consider the management of the Folles 
Farces; and he said, ‘‘ After all, I ought 
not to visit the penalty of your misbe 
havior on the theatre, and therefore a 
fine—” 

To every one’s surprise, here Tavernier 
interrupted. ‘‘No, Monsieur le Juge, 
he cried, quite beside himself with suffer 
ing, ‘‘I would rather let her go!” 

‘“Let me go?” exclaimed Adéle, her 
face suddenly growing white. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, turning on her, 
his breast heaving; ‘* we cannot go on like 
this—one of us must leave the Folles 
Farces—there is a limit to what a man’s 
heart can bear; and since you mean to 
break mine, since there is no limit to your 
contempt, your disdain, and your ill usage, 
I must protect myself—I must snap the 
chain in two. God knows I would give 
you all—the theatre, my heart, my life, if 
you would but accept them—God knows 
I have offered you both my heart and 
my life, again and again, and you would 
not take them—” 

‘*You have offered me your heart?” 
said Adéle, with a strange sound in her 
voice. 

‘* Yes,” he cried, in exaltation; ‘‘ every 
night, in the song I sing to you, the song 
I wrote to you, the song I cannot sing 
because every word, every note, breaks 
my heart when you will not look at me 
or care for me. But why should you?— 
you, so beautiful, so young—” 

He could not go on. 

Adéle drew a long, shuddering breath ; 
her face was white. She choked as she 
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tried to speak. Finally she said, ‘I did 
not know—I did not know I was so 
much to you.” And after a pause she 
added, ‘‘I have promised to marry Bré- 
bant.” 

Tavernier gave acry, and then covered 
his ghastly face with his hands. Brébant 
looked at them both from under the dark, 
delicate lines of his eyebrows, pulled at 
his mustache, and said, ‘‘ Fichtre!” 

Nobody seemed able to speak, and there 
was a long silence. 

All at once Adéle started, and turned 
and looked at Brébant. He met her look 
steadily, but without budging a hair’s- 
breadth from his attitude of profound, 
concentrated attention. Then the blood 
surged back to her face again, and she 
cried, in excited but clear and resolute 
tones, ‘‘ But as Brébant does not love me 
—I release him.” 


When we wake from a dream the eye 
still sees distinct before it the mental im- 
age which was the last impressed on the 
retina of our imagination, and which 
somehow seems the one which woke us 
out of sleep. And as Paul Patureau re- 
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turned to his senses and found the real 
court-room again before him,and heard 
the tread of the real Monsieur Doblay 
echoing behind him on the tribune, there 
hung for an instant clearly outlined in 
his vision the miniature actors of the 
supposititious theatre created by his drow- 
sy fancy as they disposed themselves be- 
fore their flight— Tavernier catching 
Adéle to his breast; Mueller and Gervais 
and Rébus and Jolifroy and all the rest 
grouped about in various attitudes of 
astonishment and delight, or perhaps 
envy; Brébant slowly vouchsafing the 
magistrate a glance whose faint sugges- 
tion of relief was to Paul Patureau the 
subtlest touch of it all. How willing Paut 
would have been to delay them just a 
moment longer, to hear what Tavernier 
was saying to Adéle, or-himself to have 
saluted the bride! But he saw them go 


without a pang, for this once he recol- 
lected the plot of his operetta. He had 
at last dreamed successfully. 

And now he had nothing left to do but 
write his libretto, get it accepted by some 
Lucky 


popular composer, and produced. 
Paul Patureau! 
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EVERY-DAY SCENES IN CHINA. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


YHE farther we travelled in China, the 
more we were amazed and delighted 
by the boats and the water-life on the in- 
land canals and ways. Every day I noted 
new extravagances and eccentricities of 
form and color in the floating vehicles 
around me, and every day Mr. Weldon 
caught up his colors and his brushes and 
copied some extraordinary boat or sail 
that we met. I have several times re- 
ferred to this subject in these papers, but 
the boats of China have not been described 
here or elsewhere. The hack-artist of the 
world at large treats their sails—the most 
picturesque bits of China—as if they were 
Venetian blinds, made of big bamboo slats 
backed by canvas. That is not at all how 
they look. The bamboo slats are in them, 
but they are very small, and are only seen 
when near at hand. Otherwise I do not 
think it would be easy to say anything of 
them that is not true—they are so dissimi- 
lar and varied and peculiar. One towers 
like a great white steeple or a cloud above 
houses, trees, and everything. The next 
may be made of a woman’s apron or a lit- 
tle mat. One is composed of a single blue 
shirt, and the next is a crazy-quilt of a 
hundred gorgeous flags. Ina day’s jour- 
ney we saw white ones, red ones, black 
ones, and others that were splotched, 
patched, tattered, or rent. We saw sails 
made of matting, made of old coats, made 
of trousers, and of banners. We saw sails 
with prayers painted upon them, others 
with mottoes, others with pictures, and 
what may be called heraldic devices. 
Most of them were mere parallelograms 
of cotton, but some were like schooner 
sails at home, and some were lateen- 
shaped. 

There is no rule as to the number of 
sails a boat may carry, and one often sees 
five spread on the larger junks, upon three 
regular masts and two smaller ones fast- 
ened to the vessel’s sides, one forward and 
one aft. 

A great part of the din that beats upon 
the air of China comes of the raising and 
lowering of these masts and sails, for on 
all except the sea- going craft the masts 
are hinged, and are forever being pulled 
up or let down. To do this work the Chi- 
nese crews are bunched together on each 
deck, where they shout with each output 


of strength. ‘‘ Hee-tah, hee-tah, hoo-alh. 
hoo-ah, hee-tah,” they chant, or grunt, 
whenever two or twenty or two hundred 
Chinamen work together at anything. | 
common sight in the cities is to see fifty 
of them pounding the earth for the foun 
dation of a new building. Every man. 
upon a high scaffold, tugs at a rope, and 
all the ropes meet at one big rock, that is 
lifted and dropped incessantly upon the 
ground to harden it. Isay ‘‘every man,” 
but there are always boys, and even baby 
boys, at some of the ropes. All shout to- 
gether, beginning at daybreak, when al! 
work begins, after which sleep can only 
be courted with chloroform. When 
ever two men work at anything, they 
chant, whether it is at the work of carry- 
ing a coffin in a funeral or a bedstead out 
of a house. I have known one man to 
sing in that way while carrying my 
empty hat-box, and have often run upon 
coolie children practising the chant as 
they shouldered burdenless sticks at play 
in the street. 

When the wind fails, the empire de- 
pends upon the yoolo. It is so useful an 
implement that I wonder our boatmen do 
not adopt it. It is a seulling-oar that 
works as ours does at the stern of a boat, 
but it is better and more practical than 
ours. Instead of being a plain straight 
oar fitted in a notch in the taffrail, theirs 
is worked upon a pin that is on the taff- 
rail, and fits in a hole in the oar. Then 
again the Chinese oar is made with a short 
handle lashed to it so that the handle is 
parallel with the boat while the oar is 
dipped in the water. A string or rope 
leads from the end of the handle to a ring 
in the deck, and while one hand or person 
works the oar, the other hand or another 
person jerks the rope to alter the sweep of 
the blade forward and backward. The 
Japanese have impeoved upon this. They 
make a poorer oar—they make few things 
as well as the Chinese— but in place of 
the string they have a peg on top of the 
handle, so that the oar can be swayed and 
turned with the same hand. The Chinese 
yoolo is a beautiful product of ingenuity, 
taste, and skilled workmanship. It may 
be as small as a canoe-paddle, or it may 
be thirty feet long, with a blade nearly 
two feet wide, such as will send a floating 
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house swiftly along; -but it is always pol- 
ished, varnished, lustrous, and beautiful- 
ly lashed at the bend with pretty bam- 
boo-work. Since little children take their 
part in all labor, one often sees the tini- 
est little ones at the yoolo—a girl of 
ten, perhaps, propelling a twenty - ton 
boat, while her five-year-old sister or bro- 





FUNERAL PARTY WAITING FOR A BOAT, 


ther patiently jerks the rope to change the 
course of the blade. Husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, captains and sailors, 
masters and slaves, all take turns at the 
gleaming blade—where the boatmen are 
humble — and the sturdy, comely Tanka 
girls who do the ferrying at the cities live 
by it altogether. Oft in every stilly night 
in China the musical, rhythmic sound of 
the swinging oars is the only sound that 
comes to lull into sleep the people who 
are at rest on the water routes of the em- 
pire. 

They can be very stupid, these Chinese 
working-folk, though they are called the 
brainiest peasantry on earth. Often my 
Old Great ordered his sail and mast down 
when he first caught sight of a bridge 
full half amile away. ‘Sail nearer to it 
and get the good of all the wind you can, 
then put it down,” I used to say, but in 
jerky pidgin-English. ‘* Maskee, no got 
hully,” he would reply. Again Ihave 
seen my hard-worked crew tracking in 


the mud when there had sprung uw 
breeze that would have sent the boat 
faster with no man’s work. ‘* Why not 
-all the coolies in and put up the sa 
I have asked. ‘‘ Maskee,” says the (jd 
Great; ‘‘ bime-by can do.” 

It is maskee, maskee all the time j, 
China. If astone bridge has tumbled dow; 


and a great part of 
the population is 


put a couple o 
miles out of its path 
during year after 
year, maskee. If a 
house falls and 
blocks a highway, 
** Maskee,” says ev- 
ery one, and there 
the heap lies. 
‘*Maskee” is what 
you are told if you 
suggest that some 
one go to the help 
of a man or a wo- 
man in dire trouble 
And even when a 
foreign power, with- 
out warrant or ex- 
cuse, wages war 
upon the Northern 
strongholds of the 
empire, ‘*‘ Maskee,” 
says all the rest of 
China. 

The press. that 
prints these words may be one of those 
machines that seem to do all things at 
once. It may print and fold and num- 
ber and paste and count the sheets all 
at the same turn of the wheel. I am 
different. I cannot do twenty things at 
once, and that fact must argue for my 
only excuse for saying never one word 
about the graves of China. For they 
are everywhere; not in the streets or in 
the ladies’ chambers, of course, yet prac- 
tically everywhere. I had not left the 
boundaries of European Shanghai when 
I began to notice queer mounds of grass- 
covered earth rising like hummocks and 
tiny hills among the rice-fields and in the 
open lots and way-side enclosures just be- 
yond the thick of the city. Inquiring 


= 


what they were of the owner of the Swal- 
low, I got this reply: ‘‘Graves. China is 
called ‘one vast cemetery,’ you know.” 
Idid notknow. As Frederic Remington 
once said, ‘‘ One cannot know everything 
But I found out, 


on an ordinary salary.’ 





for never fromi that time on, in country, 
or even on the edges of cities, did I miss 
ie graves again. The face of all nature 
pimpled with them. No farm is so 
<cmall that it cannot afford at least one; 
no hill is so high (I speak of the Garden 
provinees of China) that it is not dotted 
with them to the top. Nocity lacks them, 
within and without its walls; only the 
compactest parts of the compact cities are 
without them. They vary in shape and 
form, as everything variesin China. The 
saying is that ‘‘in ten miles everything 
is different,” and it certainly is so with 
the graves. Near Shanghai this eruption 
on the face of nature took the form of 
shapeless mounds of earth, perhaps six 
feet long by three feet wide and three or 
four feet high. There the coffins had 
been put on the ground and covered over 
with dirt. Farther along, toward Soo- 
chow and the Grand Canal, the graves 
were brick affairs, round - topped, and 
square attheends. In the other direction, 
at and near Cha-pu, on the coast, they 
were often vaults of earth faced with 
stone and surrounded by a horseshoe or 
broken circle of earth- work. Some of 
these had three doorways, and looked like 
triple bake-ovens. Butdown Cha-pu way 
many of the graves were perfect little 
houses of brick, with tile roofs, and even 
with roofs whose corners were bent up 
in grand style. There are graveyards in 
China, family or village graveyards, that 
look like mere disturbances of the earth, 
where acres have been turned up into 
mounds or covered with brick ovens, and 


there are graveyards 
thatare solemnly plant- 
ed with rows of trees. 
But, as a rule, the farm- 
ers bury their dead in 
their rice or cotton 
fields or among their 
mulberry-trees, and the 
poor buy or lease a rest- 
ing-place for their de- 
parted upon the acres 
of some wealthier man. 
I don’t know whether 
it be true or not, but I 
was told that the graves 
are kept, or let alone, 
until a change of dyn- 
asty occurs, when they 
are razed,and China be- 
gins over again to pre- 
empt a great fraction 
of her surface for her 
. . . DRYING SHOFS, A 

dead. If so, it is time FREQUENT SIGHT 
for a change of dynas- ALONG TRE Bans 

” = OF RIVERS AFTER 
ty, because a vast por- ; RAIN 
tion of the soil is lost 
to the farmers, who otherwise cultivate 
almost every foot of it. And the graves 
are in all stages of rack and ruin and 
disorder. At one time you see scores of 
tombs whose ends have been worn down 
by the elements or have fallen out so as 
to show the coffin ends or an outbreak 
of skulls and bones. There is nothing 
that is possible that you do not see, 
even to disclosures of great earthen jars 
full of bones, where the original graves 
and coffins have worn away. There the 


A REACH OF THE GRAND CANAL. 
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bones have been reinterred in pots, and 
these in turn have been exposed by the 
careless hand of time. You see bare cof- 
fins set out in the rice-fields because the 
mourners were too poor to brick them 
over, and you see tens of thousands of 
coffins merely covered over with thatched 
straw. You see the grand tombs of man- 
darins taking up half a mile of the earth. 
First there are the granite steps leading 
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SAWING LOGS—THE USUAL WAY IN CHINA. 


to a splendid triple arch: all beautify|)y 
carved. Then follows the stately approa:h 
to the tomb—a wide avenue bordered |\y 


trees, and set with lions and warri 
horses and sages, all hewn out of sto 
Finally the tomb itself, on a hill-side jf 
possible, stares down the avenue at 3] 
these costly ornaments. But it must 
that most of these monuments are to m 
long dead—perhaps to men of distant ages 
Therefore most of them are falling to 
pieces. Some are merely beginning to 
crumble, some are waste places with 
broken suggestions of what they were, 
and some have been invaded by farmers 
and by the populace, with the result that 
you see portions of the once grand arch 
set in a near-by bridge or used as steps to 
a water-side tea-house. Maskee. Maskee. 
The most shocking grave scene we ran 
upon was not that ‘beside a little joss- 
house near Ka-din, where the bones were 
tumbling out of the tomb. It was mere 
ly a plain board coffin tilted upon the 
edge of a river-bank and left there, be- 
cause the widow or widower had only 
sufficient money to pay for its removal to 
that spot. It was certain very soon to 
fall into the stream, like the contents of a 
long row of once costly tombs that we 
saw where a river had eaten into the 
land beside it. But what was that sight 
beside one that we saw in the Hong-kew 
end of European Shanghai? 
It was after seeing many a 
grand funeral, with the cof- 


y fin in a huge and gorgeous 


box that thirty bearers car- 
ried, with the true mourners 
walking in an enclosure of 
white cloth, with the hired 
mourners wailing in Sedan 
chairs, and with music and 
every sort of display. We 
f were walking along a nar- 
row dirty street that was 
mainly an open trench with 
workmen laying a water- 
pipe in it. Suddenly we 
met a coolie woman run- 
ning blindly along. Her 
dress was open far below 
her throat, her hair was 
loose and flying, her eyes 
were swollen and dry from 
over-weeping, and as she 
stumbled onward _ she 


moaned, oh, so genuinely 
and pitifully! We did not 








FREIGHT-BOATS ON 


know what the matter was, until present- 
ly we came upon four coolies staggering 
under a heavy plain pauper coffin, singing 
as they walked; and behind them came 
the mourners, four young men smoking 
cigarettes and laughing at some jest. 
Coffins one sees in coffin-shops in nearly 
every street of every city. They closely, 
very closely, resemble the mummy-cas- 
kets of ancient Egypt. They are either 
rude and plain, or are covered with carv- 
ing, paint, and gilt. They are so well 








THE GRAND CANAL. 


made that, thick as they lie upon the face 
of China, they do not suggest their pres- 
ence to any sense except the sight. 

But to forget the dreadfulness of this 
unavoidable subject let us turn to the 
pretty girl who will live in the memory 
of Mr. Weldon and myself so long as we 
cling toclay. We were being poled down 
a creek past a pretty water-side town in 
October, when the favorite yellow flower 
of the season was in bloom—the to us un- 
known blossom that the people go wild 
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over, and that is seen in every coolie’s 
and mandarin’s and woman's hand in 
every shop and house and boat. She 
was fourteen or fifteen years old, and she 
wore a black coat trimmed with white, 
and blue trousers bottomed with black. 
Her hair was scrupulously neat, and she 
carried a blossom in its coil. She noticed 
us, and came to the water's edge, smiling 
ever so sweetly. She was pretty enough 
to have upset the equilibrium of the great- 
est painter— Velasquez, was it not?—who 
ever lived. She not only smiled sweetly, 
but she beckoned to us to come ashore— 
beckoned backwards, as the Chinese do, 
with her knuckles toward us and her fin- 





A POOR PEASANT’S TOMB. 


gers bent inward. Her white teeth gleam- 
ed; her eyes laughed with nonsense; her 
every motion was supremely graceful. 
She seemed to say by her pantomime: 
‘*Come ashore. Why hurry past? I like 
you.” 

‘*Come on our boat,” we beckoned. 
‘*Here’s a vacant chair.” 

But she only shook her head and ran 
along,and beckoned farther. ‘‘ No; come 
ashore; come in my gate. See! this is it, 
all entwined with flowers.” 

And then she came up to an old wo- 
man standing by the creek’s edge. And 
she flung a great loose graceful sleeve 
around the old woman’s neck and beck- 
oned again—there in China where every 
one either frowned or grinned at us. 
‘*See!” she seemed to say; ‘this is my 
mother. I tell her that I like you. Now 
will you come and have a cup of tea?” 

Perhaps the reader wonders at my tell- 
ing this. Perhaps he says, ‘‘She was a 


vagabond”; or my fairer reader says, ** |t 
is nothing at all.” Ah, but she was 
alone in her behavior in all China, and 
she was no vagabond, but a sweet-fac 
country child. She took part in a pret 
mystery. If she had never seen whi 
men before, what did she think us? © 
had she known some kindly, gentle mi 
sionary, and put her faith in all his whit 
skinned race? Or was she a Christian 
convert, truer to the faith than we who 
are older in it? I wonder, yet I do not 
want to know. I would not risk mar 
ring that memory. 

Quinsan, on whose edge this girl lived, 
lies at the end of a spur of the famed 
Grand Canal, whicli 
is, next to the Great 
Wall, the noblest 
work of the Chinese. 
Pagodas are not com 
mon in China. You 
do not see one in ev 
ery day of travel, so I 
remember that one is 
on the lone moun- 
tain that dominates 
the approach to the 
city. The outside 
town, such as lies by 
every gate to every 
city, is a place where 
a painter could spend 
a year to better ad- 
vantage than in most 
painters’ resorts in 
southern Europe. Rows of white walls, 
heavily roofed with black tiles, face the 
water. The corners of all the roofs are 
turned up, and some have double corners. 
A few roofs, no less picturesque, are of 
gray thatch, and a few walls are black or 
gray or blue, or even dark red. Fancy the 
gorgeousness of the scene, with the people 
crowding there in new blues and faded 
blues! Bamboo balconies push out to the 
water’s edge, and carry idle women and 
men, in pretty clothes, looking at us. 
The open shops disclose workmen mak- 
ing shoes or coffins or cooking the won- 
derful bean curd—foundation of a hun- 
dred dishes. As the heart of the place is 
reached it becomes picturesque beyond 
description. High stone walls shut in the 
water, and on these rise houses of white 
staff, with cumbrous jet roofs, and the 
most ornate, the most fanciful windows, 
paned with glossy inside scales of oyster 
shells. Stone steps lead down to the wa- 








NATIVES INSPECTING THE HOUSE-BOAT. 


ter, and each bears a woman washing 
clothes or rinsing lacquered wooden pots. 
Sunflowers and pumpkin vines in bloom 
peep over the walls of the houses, and be- 
side the walls of the stream are innumer- 
able boats, tied to carved dragons’ heads, 
crabs, grotesque faces, and pretty carv- 
ings of many sorts cut in the granite. At 
all the doorways are tall and often hand- 
some men in long silk coats and silken 
half-breeches bound tight around their an- 
kles. At the windows are the round-faced, 
full-lipped women. On and on we float. 
And presently we discover the long low 
walls of Quinsan, made ever famous by 
the valor of General Gordon. Under the 
interminable low walls of what we call Ro- 
man brick are plantations of sunflowers, 
and then more white and black houses. 
They face another jumble of boats of 


every fashion, from the stately cargo and 
chop boats to the rows of slender express- 
boats, waiting, like omnibuses, for passen- 
gers for Soochow and Shanghai. The 
dyers’ shops hang out long strips of blue 
cloth; a bridge is draped with colored 
stuffs hung there to dry; an enormous 
vermilion banner floats from a boat that, 
like hundreds beside it, is orange-toned be- 
neath its sheen of Ning-po varnish. 
‘*Great Ceesar’s ghost!” cries Mr. Wel- 
don, ‘‘ this country was made for artists, 
and has been lying here thousands of 
years waiting for them! I never dreamed 
of anything like it. Why, it’s a mass of 
blues, orange, white, and grays. And 
notice how finely all the lines compose! 
But here I am without oils, and nothing 
else will bring out its full force of color!” 
Zoom—crash—zoom! sounded a mighty 





BOAT-LOADS OF FERTILIZING WEED. 
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gong. Then again,crash—zoom! ‘‘ What 
on earth is that?” The boy Ananias 
made answer: ‘‘ That belong China man- 
dalin—look-see!’ We looked-saw, and 
lo! there came along an enormous boat, 
with a piano- polish all over it—long, 
wide, low, with a great cabin in the middle, 
and a roof over each end. In front was 
the gong, that sounded. like the crack of 
doom, and some sailors lounging near it. 
In the middle, behind plate-glass framed 
with carved and gilded arabesquerie, was 
his excellency a governor, mustachioed, 
with many women. They were his wife, 
his mother, his number-two wife, and 
their maids; the ladies in their best— 
exquisite as to their bejewelled hair, their 
complexions of thick white powder, and 
their silks and satins. Next came the 
kitchen-shed, with a cook and a woman 
among the pots and pans, while over the 
stern and far away floated a big red 
banner hung on a sort of fishing - rod. 
Crash — zoom —zoom! went the manda- 
rin,curving grandly among 
the smaller fry, with a dig- 
nity and a stateliness we 
finite folk know not how 
to produce, except it be 
where men bowl along on 
elephants’ backs, or sway 
in palanquins, or glide in 
such barges as this. 
Presently we pushed 
into the Grand Canal, with 
its banks of uncared-for 
stone, its foot-path for pe- 
destrians, and for the rich 
who ride in Sedan chairs 
and wheelbarrows, and its 
marvellous chromatic wa- 
ter-life. We passed innu- 
merable quiet, broad, shel- 
tered streams, and more 
numerous lesser canals, 
green - bordered, village- 
clustered, grove - dotted, 
liquid lanes. They were 
decked with monuments 
and tombs, and the busy 
Grand Canal also showed 
its store of them, and of 
temples, arches, cemeteries, 
carved-stone bridges, and bustling towns. 
We carried no gong or lute, nor even 
one falsetto-voiced maiden, but the yoolo 
made music for us—the music that ac- 
companies the movements of more human 
beings than people some great nations. 


AN ANCIENT 
OBELISK. 


The Grand Canal is an artificial riy >» 
of such length as to join central to nor 
ern China, and it is ten centuries of a: 

It is described in the books as being p 

tially enclosed, as Chinese cities are, | 

crenellated walls, with stockade forts he 

and there, and as being higher in plac 

than the surrounding country. Where 
we saw it these were not its character- 
istics. It was wide as the Passaic or 
the Hackensack River where they run 
through the salt-marsh near New York. 
It had all been enclosed by a well-made 
wall of hewn stone, appointed with costly 
and graceful stone bridges at the numer- 
ous water-crossings, and set with hand- 
some stone rest-houses. It was kept in 
no sort of repair. The bridges were in 
the best order, though some of these, like 
many rest- houses, were in ruins. The 
stone wall was in places perfect, in other 
places falling down, and in yet other 
places all covered over by the earth that 
the farmers kept dragging up with the 
weeds at the water’s bottom. It was alive 
with craft, and its course was punctuated 
with lively towns and some large cities. 

On the first night that we tied up at 
the side of the canal we heard the muffled 
drum aboard the police-boat of a town 
near by. Its steady tum-tum, tum-tum- 
tum seemed not to cease all night. The 
boat was a ten or fifteen ton sailing-ves- 
sel, carrying on its forward deck a little 
iron cannon, such as a pleasure-yacht at 
home might carry. The sound of the 
drum brought to my mind a little Chinese 
village of my acquaintance, where a flag 
at the end of the single street of shops 
announced to the world that the inhab- 
itants had banded themselves to keep or- 
der, had hired a watchman, and now re- 
quested all persons to assist in keeping 
the peace. 

‘*The thieves of the locality are not 
likely to ply their trade there,” said a 
missionary, ‘‘ because they will not like 
to throw the watchman out of work. It 
would not be considered kindly or neigh- 
borly for the local thieves to operate in 
his bailiwick. According to the fixed 
Chinese rule, the watchman will be paid 
as long as there is no robbery, but if a 
robbery takes place he will have proved 
himself useless. It will be with him as 
it was with Li Hung Chang, who, as 
prime minister, was expected to keep the 
country out of trouble. He was caught 
napping when Japan declared war, and 
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RUINS OF A STONE BRIDGE, 


for that he lost his yellow jacket. Straight 
to the top, the rule never varies. The 
Emperor, in his capacity as the Son of 
Heaven, is supposed to keep the gods ami- 
able. Thetefore when they scourge Chi- 
na with drought or famine the Emperor 
publicly blames himself, and increases his 
devotion to the gods whom he has neg- 
lected.” This missionary said that he 
employed a watchman at his mission, but 
as year after year went by without a visit 
from burglars, he at last discharged the 
watchman. Immediately thieves broke 
into one of the buildings. The watch- 
man was not a party to the crime. The 
thieves had kept away out of neighborly 
regard for him, but when he was dis- 
charged there was no reason for longer 
staying their hands. The reader may be 
sure that the watchman was at once re- 
stored to his old post. 

I carried a couple of pounds of mixed 
candy, such as comes to China in bottles 
from England, and with this I set out to 
capture the hearts of the children. But 
the men of every stage of life were as glad 
to get the sweets as were the children. 





BARE FOOT AND SHOE OF A CHINESE LADY. 


My happiest stroke was when I fed a 
crowd with pudding. I mention it be- 
cause many Europeans found it hard to 
believe—those hostile white men who hate 
the Chinese around them and are always 
expecting insult or assault from them. 
Our moon - faced cook, Ah Chow, had 
made a most excellent tapioca pudding, 
topped by a delicious layer of cream made 
of sugar, egg, and milk. The Swallow 
was tied to the bank, and on the foot-path 
squatted a long line of men, women, and 
children, bent double so as to peer in at 
our cabin windows while we dined. Ev- 
erything that we ate and handled was 
strange to them. Impulsively, and full 
of friendliness towards them, I begged 
Mr. Weldon to join with me in abstaining 
from eating the pudding, and then, witha 
long plated spoon in one hand and the 
granite-ware dish in the other, I leaped 
upon the tow-path and offered the first 
spoonful to the first man on the line. 
The mothers who carried or led little boy 
children in every instance refused the 
food in favor of the children, and I had 
difficulty in getting them to taste it at all. 

It must have made a funny picture— 

this spectacle of a solitary European 

feeding babies, and men old enough 
to be his grandfather, with mouthfuls 
of airy sweetened froth out of a long 
spoon. And it was even funnier to see 
how quickly we sailed away from there, 
lest one of those natives should take 
sick, and we be charged with poisoning 
by an angry mob of rioters. 

The people liked to crowd around 











d watch us. They never tired of staring 
us, and the multitudes that looked on 
hile Mr. Weldon drew were so great 
it at one place I thought a stone bridge 

1 which they congregated, over our 
ieads, would fall down. It was strange 

ow nearly always their faces broke into 
smiles at sight of us. But the curiosity 
and the amusement had to be one-sided. 
[f we stared or smiled at them they melt- 
ed away—first the young girls, then the 
women, last of all the men, who in the 
country districts remained until we began 
tosketech them. I had been told that they 
credit us with possessing ‘‘ the evil-eye,” 
which is such a terror to the Italians. 
One missionary lady told me of a call she 
received from a woman of the official 
class who wanted to see her “foreign 
house.” This Madame Mandarin wore 
all the dresses she could put on, and had 
her servants carry the rest, to show her 
quality. They made three heaps upon as 
many chairs. She also brought her baby 
boy and put him on the floor, and gra- 
ciously took a chair for herself. But 
when the foreign woman looked at the 
child and spoke about it the mother arose 
in terror, seized the baby, and fled. That 
was ina more northerly province. Some- 
thing of this superstition may have moved 
the people around me, but I heard no- 
thing of it. It seemed to me that we 
startled rather than frightened the peo- 
ple—as if, as they looked at Mr. Weldon 
at his work, they would not be more sur- 
prised if the moon dropped out of the 
noonday sky and rolled through the 
neighborhood like a loose cart-wheel. 

But there are exceptions to every rule. 
At one little town on the Grand Canal the 
people grew quite bold. Some men of 
years and dignity came up to me and felt 
my clothes and measured me across my 
shoulders and around my waist. They 
took my walking-stick and showed one 
another how hard it felt against their 
skulls, until I imitated the barking of a 
dog and whacked at an imaginary ca- 
nine to show them why I carried it. 
Then they asked Ananias how old I was. 
If I had worn a beard they would not 
have believed what he told them, Their 
beards are so thin and so hard to get that 
they cannot understand the profusion 
with which hair grows on our faces. Cus- 
tom, where I was, does not permit them to 
grow mustachios until they are married, 
or beards until they are grandfathers, or 
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are at least forty-five years old. A heavi- 
ly bearded English friend of mine was 
asked by a Chinaman how old he was. 
He said he was thirty-eight. ‘* Humph!” 
said the Chinaman. ‘‘ My no one piecee 
foolo. You must be more than ninety.” 





A PRIVATE CANAL. 


We expected to see something wonder- 
fully fine when we came to Soo-chow; for 
does not the ancient proverb read, ‘‘ Above 
are the halls of heaven; below are Soo- 
chow and Hang-chow”? But we only 
saw what afterward seemed to us a typi- 
cal Chinese city, and it is not to the cities 
that I would especially recommend sight- 
seers to go. The fame and splendor of a 
Chinese city lie not upon its being any 
cleaner than others, or upon its having 
wider streets, but upon the wealth of its 
merchants, the number.of its pagodas, 
the gorgeousness of its temples, the beau- 
ty of its tea-gardens, and the like. Thus 
Soo chow is great, and its women are 
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called the belles of the world. There the 
floating duck farms and the multitudes of 
river craft interested us most. In a quiet 
reach of water beside the walls we saw 
many flocks of ducks, each containing 
five hundred to a thousand birds. The 
shores were covered, and the water was 
alive with them. The herders sat idly 
in small boats, while the ducks swam 
freely about, each flock making a great 
tremulous brown spot upon the water. 
We watched to see one flock join an- 
other, and to discover how the owners 
would separate them afterward, but they 
did not join forces, and I doubt whether 
they ever would. The drakes led their 
followers away whenever two herds came 
too near. On another day, near Soo- 
chow, we saw a duck farm bigger than 
all these put together. 

What would the reader think of seeing 
a farmer travelling to market with as 
many ducks as could be crowded into 
more than the space of the park between 
the City Hall and the Post-office in New 
York city—a mass of perhaps two city 
blocks of duck flesh and feathers? That 
was what was driven past us on the 
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A PI-LO, OR ARCH OF HONOR. 


Grand Canal one day. Two men in { 
boats were driving the ducks before th: 
all as thick upon the water as they coud 
swim. Each man carried a long slender 
bamboo rod with the heart of a pa 
leaf on the end of it. With this he kejt 
the red and gray squawking mass iy 
order. He whipped back into its place 
every duck that sagged out of the mass. 
or that lagged behind, or showed a dis 
position to make for the shore. Sudden] 
several boats came along in the opposite 
direction—a big chop-boat and two or 
three smaller vessels. They were sailing 
swiftly before a fresh breeze directly down 
upon the acre or two of ducks. There 
seemed no way of preventing a terrible 
slaughter of poultry. The big chop-boat, 
like a house blown before a gale, sped 
toward the advancing feathered host, and 
at last the birds that were in the way 
were almost under her bows. Then a 
flutter seized many square yards of ducks, 
the immense flock broke apart, a crack 
in it opened before the chop-boat, and 
widened until the boat swept through a 
canal that divided the flock. Not one 
duck was run over. 

The walls of Soo-chow reach away un- 
til they seem to sink into the ground at 
the horizon. They are tall and ancient, 
and are toothed on top with places for 
cannon. They would not be of any use 
in modern warfare. Where we passed 
through them the arched portals and 
bridges and the moat and surroundings 
were declared by 
Mr. Weldon to be 
the most pictur 
esque bit in China. 
It was too danger 
ous a thing to try 
to sketch them. 

Wherever we 
went in the city 
crowds of boys 
tagged after us, 
ceaselessly crying: 
** Yan ce-sang ! 
Yan = ce-sang "— 
which means “‘ for- 
eign mister.” We 
discovered that 
there is such a 
thing as baby-talk 
there, for the little 
ones cried ‘* Yon 
the-thang,” and 
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the smallest ones 













FOREIGNERS BUYING CURIOS. 


called ‘‘ Yon de-dang.” The companion 
phrase, ‘‘ Yan kwei-zii” (foreign devil), 
which warns a traveller of hostility and 
danger, was never once sounded in our 
ears. But the people called our boy ‘* Yan 
ce-sang”’ whenever they had occasion to 
address him, for something about him 
betrayed the fact that he was not of that 
province—and whoever is not of one’s 
province is a foreigner in China. Some 
women rau from us, some put up a hand 


to shield their faces, and one old hag 
cursed us with a heartiness that left her 
limp and trembling. The streets were 
long, and so narrow that in many, includ- 
ing the best street of shops, one could al- 
most stand in the middle and touch both 
sides. In places they were wet and filthy 
from surface drainage, but I had read and 
heard so much of this feature of city life 
in China that I was pleasurably disap- 
pointed. Chinese Shanghai, said to be 
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the dirtiest of the cities, did not strike me 
as any dirtier than places I have seen 
elsewhere in the world. 

W hat is worst in these cities, and what 
one cannot grow accustomed to, is the 
sight of the crippled, diseased, and de- 
formed persons who sit at the gates as 


A MANDARIN’S GARDEN. 


beggars. I did not see a dozen such hor- 
rors in all, but those few will stay with 
me. In one place I almost stumbled 
over a man lying on a bridge across a 
moat. I supposed the man to be sleeping 
or tipsy, but Ananias said afterwards that 
he was dead: ‘‘One piecee man makee 
die,” was the way he put it. Mr. Weldon 
knew it at the time, and went about all 
the rest of the day with his entire com- 
plexion turned inside out, and his diges- 
tion wofully impaired. The smell every- 





where, in Soo-chow, and in all the cit 
was solid and penetrating—a musty o 
of onions, cooked grease, tobacco smo 
and humanity. Among the street sou: 
were the plaintive notes of the tiny go. 
of the peddlers, the chanting of the b 
den-bearers, the music of the street mj 
strels and flute peddlers, a: 
the sharp cries of the bea 
ers of Sedan chairs ordering 
the people out of the way 
Where there were shops 
every one had at least on: 
long narrow sign hung }« 
fore it, straight up anddown 
and bearing red or black 
or gold characters. Othe: 
signs of cloth spanned the 
streets. The streets had 
no sidewalks, but were all] 
paved with small narrow 
stones set on edge—rocky, 
eternal streets that may 
have been older than Julius 
Ceesar if he were yet alive 
The houses were one story 
high. The dwellings ex 
posed only a wall and a 
door. The shops were as 
open as if their front walls 
had been sold to the first 
customers. Away from the 
shops were simply miles of 
walls, with here and there 
a ‘‘feng-shui” protection 
a little wall set up in front 
of a door to keep out evil 
spirits; for spirits only 
move in straight lines, prin 
cipally along currents of air 
and water, and cannot turn 
a corner. They run up 
against these ‘‘feng-shui” 
walls, and are known to 
be unable to get any far- 
ther; but I never could 
get a Chinaman to tell me 
whether they staid there, accumulating 
and banking up against the wall in 
masses, or, if not, how they ever got 
away against the current: ‘‘ Maskee,” 
so long as they did not get in the door. 
Spirits of the evil sorts are uncommonly 
plentiful in China, and are very mucl: to 
be dreaded; but it will bring relief to all 
who love their fellow-men to know that 
spirits are great fools, as a rule, and that 
the Chinese understand how to outwit 
them. 










Canals were frequent within the walls 
of Soo-chow, and the streets jumped over 
them upon bridges. Suddenly the com- 
pact city ended, and an expanse of fields 
and trees and open country began. Every 
city that I saw thus includes its suburbs 
within its walls. In Soo-chow the middle 
distance of this country view contained a 
settlement or little colony of missiona- 
ries’ houses, hospital, and school. It was 
a sightly bit of the city that these quar- 
- ters comprised. The comfortable houses 
nestled among luxuriant trees that rose 
in clouds above the solid high walls en- 
closing each home and building, and 
within the walls were pretty homelike 
gardens and the nice household appoint- 
ments and retinues of servants that give 
rise to most of the criticism of the mis- 
sionaries that is so rife in pagan lands. 
And yet when I come to write the truth 
about the missionaries, if I ever do, as 
some of the best of them have asked me 
to do, it will not be in this spirit—for 
what is the comfort of a cozy home as 
compared with the isolation that goes with 
it, as compared with the hostility of the 
swarming multitudes that surround it? 
And who cares how comfortable the mis- 
sionaries are, if they can convey the high- 
er law to those who do not know it? No; 
let us criticise those at home who exer- 
cise no judgment in the selection of men 
and women for the work among these 
ceremonious and cunning millions; and 
until they study the demands of the work 
more closely, let us take off our hats to 
the pluck of the missionaries, even if it is 
true that most of them do not dream of 
the pluck that is required of them until 
they actually reach the Orient and face 
the situation. 


ACRES OF DUCKS. 






We visited the throne of paganism in 
Soo-chow—the biggest temple—as we did 
everywhere, until we learned that all are 
the same ina general, monotonous, shabby 
way. Here we found the best temple to 
be the seat of a busy trade in wall pic- 
tures. There was some variety in finding 
the whole great 
side of the build- 
ing given over to 
the exhibition of 


Bee | 
paintings and 
prints, but these A 


were representa- 
tive of popular 
modern art, than 
which nothing in 
China is more ex- 
ecrable. The tem- 


—— 


ple proper was a | 
bare, dirty place, i \ 
surfeited with red an 


cloth and gilt- 
work, and rows of | 
images that were 
not nearly as clev- \ 
erly carved as our ! \ 
cigar-store Indi- 
ansat home. The 
gods themselves, 
in their little ‘ 
houses in the cen- 
tre of the hall, 
were doubtless in- 
teresting to those 
who knew their 
history and pow- 
ers, but they relied 
on nothing else, 
for they were 
cheap and com- 
monplace. If we 
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STREET SCENE IN SOO-CHOW. 
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had carried a proper religious spirit into 
the place it would ‘have been dissipated 
by the curiosity of the people concerning 
us. From the instant that we were tipped 
out of our Sedan chairs—as coal is un- 
loaded on a sidewalk—we were so closely 
followed by the crowd, and so importuned 
by impudent beggars, that I had no im- 
pulse left except toget away again. There 
was a noble pagoda behind this temple, 
and we went to look at it, but we had not 
then learned the fact that a pagoda is al- 
ways an ornament of a neighborhood, a 
decoration of a view, and is best appre- 
ciated from a distance. If I owned a 
pagoda I would have to set it up in Cen- 
tral Park, so as to get the good of it myself. 

Going about in Sedan chairs was a rare 
experience. They are chairs with the 
sides and back carried up and roofed over, 
and the front closed by adoor. They are 
light as bamboo can make them, and are 
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YHE train drew out of the great Van 
| Buren Street depot at 4.30 of a dark 
day in late October. A tall young man 
with a timid look in his eyes was al- 
most the last one to get on, and his pale 
face wore a worried look as he dropped 
into an empty seat and peered out at the 
squalid buildings reeling past in the mist. 

The buildings grew smaller, and vacant 
lots appeared stretching away in flat 
spaces, broken here and there by ridges of 
ugly squat little tenement blocks. Over 
this landscape vast banners of smoke 
streamed, magnified by the misty rain 
which was driven in from the lake. 

At last there came a swell of land 
clothed as with trees. It was still light 
enough to see they were burr-oaks—and 
the young student’s heart thrilled at sight 
ofthem. His forehead smoothed out, and 
his eyes grew tender with boyish mem- 
ories. 

He was seated thus, with head leaning 
against the pane, when another young 
man came down the aisle from the smok- 
ing-car and took a seat beside him with 
a pleasant word. 

He was.a handsome young fellow of 
twenty three or four. His face was large 


and beardless, and he had beautiful teeth. 
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covered with dark silk. They rest on top 
of the middle of two long stout poles that 
are carried on the shoulders of coolies. 
If you try to go in one frontwards, two- 
thirds of you stay outside. You must 
back in. Then the man at the back lifts 
the handles, the front man follows suit, 
and you rise, swaying and toppling above 
the heads of the public. You see out 
plainly, and everybody sees in vaguely. 
If you are as heavy as I am, you will 
have extra coolies, and every now and 
then your front bearer will stop his chant- 
ing and cry out to his relay. Then he 
will throw the shafts off his shoulders 
upon those ef the other man, while the 
same operation is going on behind. Your 
heart will creak and groan and wrench 
just as the chair does, and you will be 
glad when the front bearer puts down his 
shafts, and you are practically thrown 
out of the front door. 


IN CYENE. 


He had a bold and keen look, in spite of 
the bang of yellow hair which hung over 
his forehead. 

Some commonplaces passed between 
them, and then silence fell on each. The 
conductor coming through the car, the 
smooth-faced young fellow put up a card 
to be punched, and the student handed up 
a ticket, simply saying, ‘‘ Kesota.” 

After a decent pause the younger man 
said, ‘‘ Going to Kesota, are you?” 

ge {hy 

‘“*SoamTI. I live there, in fact.” 

“Do you?’ Then perhaps you can tell 
me the name of your County Superin- 
tendent. I’m looking fora school.” He 
smiled frankly. ‘‘ I’m just out of Jackson 
University, and—” 

“That so? I’m an Ann Arbor man 
myself.” They took a moment for mu- 
tual warming up. ‘Yes, I know the 
Superintendent. Why not come right up 
to my boarding-place, and to-morrow I'll 
introduce you. Looking for a school, 
eh? What kind of a school?” 

‘*Oh, a village school, or even a coun- 
try school. It’s too late to get a good 
place, but I’ve been sick, and—” 

‘* Yes, the good positions are all snapped 
up; still, you might by accident hit on 
something. I know Mott; he'll do all he 
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can for you. 
Allen.” 

The young student understood this hint 
and spoke. ‘‘ Mine is Stacey.” 

The younger man mused a few minutes, 
as if he had forgetten his new acquaint- 
ance. Suddenly he roused up. 

‘*Say, would you take acountry school 
several miles out?” 

‘‘T think I would, if nothing better 
offered.” 

‘* Well, out in my neighborhood they’re 
without a teacher. It’s six miles out, and 
it isn’t a lovely neighborhood. How- 
ever, they will pay fifty dollars a month; 
that’s ten dollars extra for the scrim- 
mages. They wanted me to teach this 
winter—my sister teaches it in summer 
—but, great Peter! I can’t waste my time 
teaching school, when I can run up to 
Chicago and take a shy at the pit and 
make a whole term’s wages in thirty min- 
utes.” 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Stacey. 

““Wheat Exchange. I've got a lot of 
friends in the pit, and I.can come in any 
time on a little deal. I’m no Jim Keene, 
but I hope to get cash enough to handle 
$3000. I wanted the old gent to start me 
up in it, but he said, ‘Nix come arouse.’ 
Fact is, I dropped the money he gave me 
to go through college with.” He smiled 
at Stacey’s disapproving look. ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed ; there’s where the jar came into 
our tender relations. Oh,I call on the 
governor—always when I’ve got a wad. 
I have fun with him.” He smiled 
brightly. ‘‘Ask him if he don’t need 
a little cash to pay for hog-killin’, or 
something like that.” He laughed again. 
‘‘No, I didn’t graduate at Ann Arbor. 
Funny how things go, ain’t it? I was 
on my way back the third year, when I 
stopped in to see the pit—it’s one o’ the 
sights of Chicago, you know—and Billy 
Krans saw me looking over the rail. I 
went in, won, and then took a flyer on 
December. Come a big slump, and I 
failed to materialize at school.” 

‘* What did you do then?” asked Stacey, 
to whom this did not seem humorous. 

‘‘T wrote a contrite letter to the gov- 
ernor, stating case, requesting forgiveness 
—and money. No go! Couldn't raise 
neither. I then wrote casting him off, 
‘You are no longer father of mine.’” 
He smiled again radiantly. ‘‘ You should 
have seen me the next time I went home! 
Plug hat! Imported suit! Gold watch! 


By-the-way, my name’s 
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Diamond shirt-stud! Cost me &200 to 
paralyze the general, but I did it. My 
glory absolutely turned him white as 4 
sheet. I knew what he thought, so I said 
‘Perfectly legitimate, dad. The walls of 
Joliet are not gaping for me.’ That abou: 
half fetched him —ealling him dad. | 
mean—but he can't get reconciled to my 
business. ‘Too many ups and downs, hie 
says. Fact is, he thinks it’s gambling. 
and I don’t argue the case with him. [’; 
on my way home now to stay over Sun- 
day.” 

The train whistled, and Allen looked 
out into the darkness. ‘‘ We’re coming 
to the crossing. Now I can't go up to 
the boarding-place when you do, but I’]| 
give you directions, and you tell the land 
lady I sent you, and it ‘ll be allright. A\- 
len, you remember—Herman Allen.” 

Following directions, Stacey came at 
length to a two-story frame’ house sit 
uated in the edge of the bank, with its 
back to the river. It stood alone, with 
vacant lots all about. A pleasant-faced 
woman answered his ring. 

He explained briefly. ‘How do you 
do? I’m a teacher, and I’d like to get 
board here a few days while passing my 
examinations. Mr. Herman Allen sent 
me.” 

The woman’s quick eye and ear were 
satisfied. “Allright. Walk in,sir. I’m 
pretty full, but I expect I can accommo- 
date you—if you don’t mind Mr. Allen 
for a roommate.” 

** Oh, not at all,” he said, while taking 
off his coat. 

‘**Come right in this way. 
be ready soon.” 

He went into a comfortable sitting- 
room, where a huge open fire of soft coal 
was blazing magnificently. The walls 
were papered in florid patterns, and sev- 
eral enlarged portraits were on the walls. 
The fire was the really great adornment: 
all else was cheap, and some of it was 
tawdry. 

Stacey spread his thin hands to the 
blaze, while the landlady sat down a mo- 
ment, out of politeness, to chat, scanning 
him keenly. She was a handsome wo- 
man, strong, well-rounded, about forty 
years of age, with quick gray eyes and a 
clean, firm-lipped mouth. 

‘*Did you just get in?” 

‘“*Yes. I've been on the road all day,” 
he said, on an impulse of communication. 
‘* Indeed, I’m just out of college.” 


Supper will 
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‘““Ts that so?” exclaimed Mrs. Mills, 
stopping her rocking in access of interest. 
“What college?” 

‘‘ Jackson University. I’ve been sick, 
and only came West—” 

There came a look into her face that 
transformed and transfigured her. ‘‘ My 
bov was in Ann Arbor. He was killed 
on the train on his way home one day.” 
She stopped, for fear of breaking into a 
quaver, and smiled brightly. *‘ That's 
why I always like college boys. They 
all stop here with me.” She rose hastily. 
‘Well, you'll excuse me, won’t you, and 
I'll go an’ ’tend to supper.” 

There was a great deal that was fem- 
inine in Stacey, and he felt at once the 
pathos of the woman’s life. He looked a 
refined, studious, rather delicate young 
man, as he sat low in his chair and ob- 
served the light and heat of the fire. His 
large head looked to be full of learning, 
and his dark eyes were deep with reli- 
gious fervor. 

Several young women entered, and the 
room was filled with clatter of tongues. 
Herman came in a few moments later, his 
face in a girlish glow of color. Every- 
body rushed at him with loud outery. 
He was evidently a great favorite. He 
threw his arms about Mrs. Mills, giving 
her a hearty hug. The girls pretended to 
be shocked when he reached out for 
them, but they were not afraid of him. 
They hung on his arms and besieged him 
with questions till he cried out, in jolly 
perplexity : 

‘Girls, girls! This will never do.” 

Mrs. Mills brushed out his damp yel- 
low curls with her hands. ‘‘ You're all 
wet.” 

‘Girls, if you'll let me sit down, ll 
take one on each knee,” he said, pleading- 
ly, and they released him. 

Stacey grew red with sympathetic em- 
barrassment, and shrank away into a cor- 
ner. 

““Go get supper ready,” commanded 
Herman. And it was only after they left 
that he said to Stacey: ‘‘Oh, you found 
your way all right. I didn’t see you— 
those confounded girls bother me so.” He 
took a seat by the fire and surveyed his 
wet shoes. ‘‘I took a run up to Mott's 
house—only a half-block out o’ the way. 
He said they’d be tickled to have you at 
Cyene. By-the-way, you're a theolog, 
aren’t you?” Wallace nodded, and Her- 
man went on: ‘‘So I told Mott. He 


said you might work up a society out 
there at Cyene.” 

‘* Is there a church there?” 

‘* Used to be, but—say, I tell you what 
you do: you go out with me to-morrow, 
and I'll give you the whole history.” 

The ringing of the bell took them out 
into the cheerful dining-room in a good- 
natured scramble. Mrs. Mills put Stacey 
at one end of the table, near a young wo- 
man who looked like a teacher, and he 
had full sweep of the table, which was 
surrounded by bright and sunny faces. 
The station hand was there, and a couple 
of grocery clerks, and a brakeman sat at 
Stacey’s right hand. The table was very 
merry. . They called each other by their 
Christian names, and there was very ob- 
vious courtship on the part of several 
young couples. 

Stacey escaped from the table as soon 
as possible, and returned to his seat be- 
side the fire. He was young enough to 
enjoy the chatter of the rest, but his ti- 
midity made him glad they paid so little 
attention to him. The rain had changed 
to sleet outside, and hammered at the 
window viciously, but the blazing fire 
and the romping young people set it at 
defiance. The landlady came to the door 
of the dining-room, dish and cloth in 
hand, to share in each outburst of laugh- 
ter, and not infrequently the hired girl 
peered over her shoulder with a broad 
smile on her face. A little later, having 
finished their work, they both came in and 
took active part in the light-hearted fun. 

Herman and one of the girls were hav- 
ing a great struggle over some trifle he 
had snatched from her hand, and the rest 
stood about laughing to see her desperate 
attempts to recover it. This was a fa- 
miliar form of courtship in Kesota, and 
an evening filled with such romping was 
considered a ‘‘cracking good time.” Af- 
ter the girl, red and dishevelled, had given 
up, Herman sat down at the organ, and 
they all sang Moody and Sankey hymns, 
negro melodies, and college songs till 
nine o’clock. Then Mrs. Mills called, 
‘*Come, now, boys and girls,” and they 
all said good-night, like obedient children. 

Herman and Wallace went up to their 
bedroom together. 

“Say, Staczy, have you got a policy?” 
Wallace shook his head. ‘‘ And don't 
want any, suppose. Well, I just asked 
you as a matter of form. You see,” he 
went on, winking at Wallace comically, 
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‘*nominally I’m an insurance agent, but 
practically I'm a ‘lamb’—but I get a 
mouthful o° fur myself occasionally. 
What I’m working for is to get on that 
Wheat Exchange. That’s where you get 
life! Id rather be an established broker 
in that howling mob than go to Con- 
gress.” 

Suddenly a thought struck him. He 
rose on his elbow in bed and looked at 
Wallace just as he rose from a silent 
prayer. Catching his eye, Herman said: 

‘*Say! why didn’t you shout? I for- 
got all about it—I mean your profession.” 

Wallace crept into bed beside his com- 
municative bedfellow in silence. He 
didn’t know how to deal with such spirits. 

‘*Say!” called Herman, suddenly, as 
they were about to go to sleep, ‘‘ you ’ain’t 
got no picnic, old man.” 

‘Why, what do you mean?” 

‘* Wait till you see Cyene Church. Oh, 
it’s a daisy snar] !” 

‘*T wish you'd tell me about it.” 

‘* Oh, it’s quiet now. The calmness of 
death,” said Herman. ‘‘ Well, you see it 
came this way. The church is made up 
of Baptists and Methodists, and the Meth- 
odists wanted an organ, because, you un- 
derstand, father was the head-centre, and 
Mattie is the only girl among the Meth- 
odists who can play. The old man has 
got a head like a mule. He can’t be 
switched off, once he makes up his mind. 
Deacon Marsden he don’t believe in any- 
thing above tuning-forks, and he’s tight- 
er’n the bark on a bull-dog. He stood 
out like a sore thumb, and dad wouldn’t 
give an inch. 

‘*You see, they held meetings every 
other Sunday. So dad worked up the 
organ business and got one, and then 
locked it up when the Baptists held their 
services. Well, it went from bad to 
worse. They didn’t speak as they passed 
by—that is, the old folks; we young folks 
didn’t care a continental whether school 
kept or not. Well, upshot is, the church 
died out. The wind blew the horse-sheds 
down, and there they lie—and the church 
is standing there empty as an—old boot 
—and—” He grew too sleepy to finish. 

Suddenly a comical idea roused Herman 
again. ‘‘ Say, Stacey—by Jinks!—are you 
a Baptist?” 

“*You.” 

‘‘Oh, Peter! ain’t that lovely?’ . He 
chuckled shamelessly, and went oif to 
sleep without another word. 
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Herman was still sleeping when Stacey 
rose and dressed and went down to brea}. 
fast. Mrs. Mills defended Herman against 
the charge of laziness: ‘‘He’s probably 
been out late all the week.” 

Stacey found Mott in the county court 
house, and a perfunctory examination 
soon put him in possession of a certifi- 
cate. There was no question of his at 
tainments. 

He didn’t see Herman again till dinney- 
time. 

‘Well, elder,” said the latter, ‘I'm go 
ing down to get a rig to go out home in. 
It’s colder’n a blue whetstone, so put on 
all the clothes you’ve got. Gimme your 
check, and I'll get your traps. Have you 
seen Mott?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, then, everything’s all fixed.” 

He turned up about three o'clock, seated 
on the spring-seat of a lumber-wagon, be- 
side a woman, who drove the powerful 
team. Whether she was young or old 
could not be told through her wraps. She 
wore a cap and a thick faded cloak. 

Mrs. Mills hurried to the door. ‘‘ Why, 
Mattie Allen! What you doin’ out such 
a day as this? Come in here instanter!” 

‘“Can’t stop,” called a clear boyish 
voice. ‘‘ Too late.” 

** Well, land o’ stars!—you’ll freeze.” 

When Wallace reached the wagon side, 
Herman said, ‘‘ My sister, Stacey.” 

The girl slipped her strong brown hand 
out of her huge glove and gave him a 
friendly grip. ‘‘Get right in,” she said. 
‘*Herman, you’re going to stand up be- 
hind.” 

Herman appealed to Mrs. Mills for sym- 
pathy. ‘‘This is what comes of having 
plebeian connections.” 

**Oh, dry up,” laughed the girl, ‘ or 
I'll make you drive.” 

Stacey scrambled in awkwardly beside 
her. She was not at all embarrassed, ap- 
parently. 

‘*Tuck yourself in tight. It’s mighty 
cold on the prairie.” 

‘Why didn’t you come down with the 
baroosh?” grumbled Herman. 

‘* Well, the corn was contracted for and 
father wasn’t able to come—he had an- 
other attack of neuralgia last night, af- 
ter he got the corn loaded—so I had to 
come.” 

““Sha’n’t I drive for you?” asked Wal- 
lace. 
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‘‘No, thank you. You'll have all you 
can do to keep from freezing.” She looked 
at his thin coat and worn gloves with 
keen eyes. He could not see her face— 
nothing but the pink cheeks, strong nose, 
and dark smiling eyes. 

It was one of those terrible Illinois days 
when the temperature drops suddenly to 
zero, and the churned mud of the high- 
ways hardens into a sort of scoriac rock, 
which cripples the horses and sends the 
heavy wagons booming and thundering 
along like mad things. The wind was 
keen and terrible as a saw-bladed sword, 
and smote incessantly. The desolate sky 
was one thick impenetrable mass of swift- 
ly flying cloud. When they swung out 
upon the long pike leading due north, 
Wallace drew his breath with a gasp, and 
bent his head to the wind. 

‘‘ Pretty strong, isn’t it?” shouted Mat- 
tie. 

‘‘Oh, the farmer's life is the life for 
me, tra-la!” sang Herman, from his shel- 
ter behind the seat. 

Mattie turned. ‘‘ What do you think 
of Penelope this month?” 

‘‘She’s a-gitten there,” said Herman, 
pounding his shoe heels. 

‘“*She’s too smart for young Corey. 


She ought to marry a man like Brom- 


field. My! wouldn’t they talk?” 

‘Did y’ get the second bundle of maga- 
zines last Saturday?” 

‘“Yes: and dad found something in the 
Popular Science that made him mad, and 
he burned it.” 

“Did ’e? Tum-la-la! 
life for me!” 

** Are you cold?” she asked Wallace. 

He turned a purple face upon her. 
‘*No—not much.” 

‘*T guess you: better slip right down 
under the blankets,” she advised. 

The wind blew gray out of the nerth— 
a wild blast which stopped the young stu- 
dent’s blood in his veins. He hated to 
give up, but he could no longer hold the 
blankets up over his knees, so he slipped 
down into the corner of the box, with his 
back to the wind, with the blankets drawn 
over his head. 

The powerful girl slapped the reins 
down on the backs of the snorting horses, 
and encouraged them with shouts like a 
man: ‘‘Get out o’ this,Dan! Hup there, 
Nellie!” . 

The wagon boomed and rattled. The 
floor of the box seemed beaten with a 


Oh, the farmer’s 
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maul. The glimpses Wallace had of the 
land appalled him, it was so flat and gray 
and bare. The houses seemed poor, and 
drain-pipe scattered about told how wet 
it all was. 

Herman sang at the top of his voice, 
and danced, and pounded his feet against 
the wagon-box. ‘‘This ends it! If I 
can’t come home without freezing to 
death, I don’t come. I should have hired 
a rig, irrespective of you—” 

The girl laughed. ‘‘ Oh, you’re getting 
thin-blooded, Herman. Life in the city 
has taken the starch all out of you.” 

‘* Better grow limp in a great city than 
freeze stiff in the country,” he replied. 

An hour’s ride brought them into a 
yard before a large gray-white frame 
house. 

Herman sprang out to meet a tall old 
man with head muffled up. ‘Hello, 
dad! Take the team. We're just natu- 
rally froze solid—at least Iam. This is 
Mr. Stacey, the new teacher.”’ 

‘*How de do? Run in; I'll take the 
horses.” 

Herman and Wallace stumbled toward 
the house, stiff and bent. 

Herman flung his arms about a tall 
woman in the kitchen door. ‘‘ Hello, 
muz!” he said. ‘‘ This is Mr. Stacey, the 
new teacher.” 

‘*Draw up to the fire, sir. 
take his hat and coat.” 

Mattie came in soon with a boyish 
rush. She was gleeful as « happy babe. 
She unwound the scarf from her head and 
neck, and hung up her cap and cloak like 
a man, but she gave her hair a little 
touch of feminine care, and came forward 
with both palms pressed to her burning 
cheeks. 

‘*Did you suffer, child?” asked Mrs. 
Allen. 

‘*No; I enjoyed it.” 

Herman looked at Stacey. 
on my life she did.” 

‘*Oh, it’s fun. I don’t get a chance to 
do anything so exciting very often.” 

Herman clicked his tongue. ‘‘ Excit- 
ing? Well, well!” 

‘* You must remember things are slow- 
er here,” Mattie explained. 

She came to light much younger than 
Stacey thought her. She was not eigh- 
teen, but her supple and splendid figure 
was fully matured. Her hair hung down 
her back in a braid, which gave a subtle 
touch of childishness to her. 


Herman, 


‘**T believe 
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‘Sis, you’re still a-growin’,” Herman 
said, as he put his arm around her waist 
and looked up at her. 

She seemed to realize for the first time 
that Stacey was a young man, and her 
eyes fell. 

‘* Well, now, set up the chairs, child,” 
said Mrs. Allen. 

When the young teacher returned from 
his cold spare room off the parlor the 
family sat waiting for him. They all 
drew up noisily, and Allen said: 

‘* Ask the blessing, sir?” 

Wallace said grace. 

As Allen passed the potatoes he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ My son tells me you are a min- 
ister of the gospel.” 

‘*T have studied for it.” 

‘What denomination?” 

“Tut, tut!’ warned Herman. ‘‘ Don’t 
start any theological rabbits to - night, 
dad. With jaw swelled up you won't be 
able to hold your own.” 

‘‘T’m a Baptist,” Stacey answered. 

The old man’s face grew grim. It had 
been ludicrous before with its swollen 
jaw. “Baptist?” The old man turned 
to his son, whose smile angered him. 
‘*Didn’t you know no more’n to bring a 
Baptist preacher into this house?” 

‘* There, there, father!” began the wife. 

‘*Be quiet. I’m boss of this shanty.” 

Herman struck im: ‘‘Don’t make a 
show of yourself,old man. Don’t mind 
the old gent, Stacey; he’s mumpy to-day, 
anyhow.” 

Stacey rose. 
stay—I—” 

‘‘Oh, no, no! Sit down, Stacey. It’s 
all right. The old man’s a little acid at 
me. He doesn’t mean it.” 

Stacey got his coat and hat. His heart 
was swollen with grief and indignation. 
He felt as if something fine were lost to 
him, and the cold outside was so desolate 
now. 

Mrs. Allen was in tears ; but the old 
man, having taken his stand, was going 
to keep it. 

Herman losthis temper a little. ‘‘Well, 
dad, you're a little the cussedest Cliristian 
I ever knew. Stacey, sit down. Don’t 
you be a fool just because he is—” 

Stacey was buttoning his coat with 
trembling hands, when Martha went up 
to him. 

‘“Don’t go,” she said. ‘‘ Father's sick 
and cross. He’!l be sorry for this to- 
morrow.” 


‘*T guess I—I'd better not 
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Wallace looked into her frank, kind] y 
eyes and hesitated. 

Herman said: ‘‘ Dad, you are a lovely 
follower of Christ. You'll apologize fo, 
this, or I'll never set foot on your thres), 
old again.” 

Stacey still hesitated. He was hurt 
and angry, but being naturally a sweet 
and gentle nature, he grew sad, and, yield 
ing to the pressure of the girl’s hand on his 
arm, he began to unbutton his overcoat 

She helped him off with it, and hung it 
back on the nail. She did not show tears. 
but her face was unwontedly grave. 

They sat at the table again, and Her 
man and Mattie tried to restore something 
of the brightness which had been lost. 
Allen sat grimly eating, his chin pushed 
down like a hog’s snout. 

After supper, as his father was about 
retiring to his bedroom, Herman fixed his 
bright eyes on him, and something very 
hard and masterful came into his boyish 
face. 

‘*Old man—you and I haven’t had a 
settlement on this thing yet. I'll see you 
later.” 

Allen sbrank before his son’s look, but 
shuffled sullenly off without uttering a 
word. 

Herman turned to Wallace. ‘‘Stacey. 
I want to beg your pardon for getting 
you into this scrap. I didn’t suppose the 
old gentleman would act like that. The 
older he gets, the more his New Hamp- 
shire granite shows. I hope you won't 
lay it up against me.” 

Wallace was too conscientious to say 
he didn’t mind it, but he took Herman’s 
hand in a quick clasp. 

‘* Let’s have a song,”’ proposed Herman. 
‘* Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast, to charm a rock, and split a cab- 
bage.” 

They went into the best room, where a 
fire was blazing, and Mattie and Herman 
sang hymns and old-fashioned love-songs 
and college glees wonderfully intermin- 
gled. They ended by singing ‘‘ Lorena,” 
a wailing, supersentimental love-song 
current in war-times, and when they 
looked around there was a lofty look on 
the face of the young preacher—a look 
of exaltation, of consecration and resolve. 


Il. 


The next morning, at breakfast, Her- 
man said, as he seized a hot biscuit, 
‘*We'll dispense with grace this morning, 
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and till after the war is over.” But Wal- 
lace blessed his bread in a silent prayer, 
and Mattie thought it very brave of him 
to do so. 

Herman was full of mockery. ‘‘The 
sun rises just the same, whether it’s 
‘sprinkling’ or ‘immersion.’ It’s lucky 
Nature don’t take a hand in these theo- 
logical contests —she doesn’t even ref- 
eree the scrap. She never seems to care 
whether you are sparring for points or 
fighting to a finish. What you theologic 
middle- weights are really fighting for I 
can’t see—and I don’t care, till you fall 
over the ropes on to my corns.” 

Stacey listened in a daze to Herman’s 
tirade. He knew it was addressed to Al- 
len, and that it deprecated war, and that 
it was mocking. The fresh face and 
smiling lips of the young girl seemed to 
put Herman’s voice very far away. It 
was such a beautiful thing to sit at table 
with a lovely girl. 

After breakfast he put on his cap and 
coat and went out into the clear, cold No- 
vember air. All about him the prairie 
extended, marked with farm-houses and 
lined with leafless hedges. Artificial 
groves surrounded each homestead, re- 
lieving the desolateness of the fields. 

Down the road he saw the spire of a 
small white church, and he walked brisk- 
ly towards it, Herman’s description in his 
mind, 

As he came near he saw the ruined 
sheds, the rotting porch, and the windows 
boarded up, and his face grew sad. He 
tried one of the doors, and found it open. 
Some tramp had broken the lock. The 
inside was even more desolate than the 
outside. It was littered with rotting 
straw and plum stones and melon seeds. 
Obscene words were scrawled on the walls, 
and even on the pulpit itself. 

Taken altogether it was an appalling 
picture to the young servant of the Man 
of Galilee,a blunt reminder of the fero- 
city and depravity of man. 

As he pondered the fire burned, and 
there rose again the flame of his resolu- 
tion. He lifted his face and prayed that 
he might be the one to bring these people 
into the living union of the Church of 
Christ. 

His blood set toward his heart with 
tremulous action. His eyes glowed with 
zeal like that of the Middle Ages. He 
saw the people united once more in this 
desecrated hall. He heard the bells ring- 
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ing, the sound of song, the smile of peace- 
ful old faces, and voices of love and fel- 
lowship filling the anterooms where hate 
now scrawled hideous blasphemy again'st 
woman and against God. 

As he sat there Herman came in, his 
keen eyes seeking out every stain and evi- 
dence of vandalism. 

‘* Cheerful prospect—isn’t it?” 

Wallace looked up with the blaze of his 
resolution still in his eyes. His pale face 
was sweet and solemn. 

‘* Oh, how these people need Christ!” 

Herman turned away. ‘They need 
killing—about two dozen of ’em. Id like 
to have the job of indicating which ones; 
I wouldn’t miss the old man, you bet!” he 
said, with blasphemous audacity. 

Wallace was helpless in the face of 
such reckless thought, and so sat look- 
ing at the handsome young fellow as he 
walked about. 

‘“Well, now, Stacey, I guess you'll 
need tomove. Ihad another session with 
the old man, but he won’t give in, so ’m 
off for Chicago. Mother's brother,George 
Chapman, who lives about as near the 
school-house on the other side, will take 
youin. I guess we'd better go right down 
now and see about it. I’ve said good-by 
to the old man—for good this time; we 
didn’t shake hands either,” he said, as 
they walked down the road together. He 
was very stern and hard. Something of 
the father was hidden under his laughing 
exterior. 

Stacey regretted deeply the necessity 
which drove him out of, Allen’s house. 
Mrs. Allen and Mattie Wad appealed to 
him very strongly. For years he had 
lived far from young women, and there 
was a magical power in the intimate home 
actions of this young girl. Her bare head. 
with simple arrangemeut of hair, some- 
way seemed the most beautiful thing he 
had ever seen. 

He thought of her as he sat at the table 
with George and his aged mother. They 
lived alone, and their lives were curious- 
ly silent. Once in a while a low-voiced 
question, and that was all. 

George read the Popular Science, Har- 
per’s Monthly Magazine, and the Open 
Court, and brooded over them with slow 
intellectual movement. It was wonder- 
ful the amount of information he secreted 
from these periodicals. He was better 
informed than many college graduates. 

He had little curiosity about the young 
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stranger. He understood he was to teach 
the school, and he did not go further in 
inquiry. 

* He tried Wallace once or twice on the 
latest discoveries of John Fiske and Edi- 
son, and then gave him up and retired to 
his seat beside the sitting-room stove. 

On the following Monday morning 
school began, and as he took his way 
down the lane the wrecked church came 
again to his eyes. He walked past it 
with slow feet. His was a deeply reli- 
gious nature, one that sorrowed easily 
over sin. Suffering of the poor did not 
trouble him; hunger seemed a little thing 
beside losing one’s everlasting soul. 
Therefore to come from his studies upon 
such a monument of human depravity as 
this church was to receive a shock and 
to hear a call to action. 

Approaching the school - house, his 
thought took a turn toward his scholars 
and toward Mattie. He had forgotten to 
ask her if she intended to be one of his 
pupils. 

There were several children gathered 
at the school-house door as he came up. 
It was all very American—the boxlike 
house of white, the slender teacher ap- 
proaching, the roughly clad urehins wait- 
ing. 

He said, ‘‘ Good-morning, scholars.” 

They chorussed @ queer croak in reply 
—hesitating, inarti@wlate, shy. He un- 
locked the door and entered the cold bare 
room—familiar, unlovély, with a certain 
primitive power of associations. In such 
a room he had studied his primer and his 
Ray’s Arithmétie. In such a room he 
had made gradual recession from the 
smallest front seat to the back wall seat; 
and from one side of such a room to the 
other he had furtively worshipped a grace- 
ful girlish head. 

He allowed himself but a moment of 
such dreaming, and then he assumed com- 
mand, and with his ready helpers a fire 
was soon started. Other children came 
in, timorous as rabbits, slipping by with 
an eye fixed on him like scared chickens. 
They pre-empted their seats by putting 
down books and slates, and there arose 
sly wars for possession, which he felt in 
curious amusement — it was so like his 
own life at that age. 

He assumed command as nearly in the 
manner of the old-time teachers as he 
could recall, and the work of his teach- 
ing was begun. The day passed quickly, 
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and as he walked homeward again there 
stood that rotting church, and in jis 
mind there rose a surging emotion larger 
than he could himself comprehend — q 
desire to rebuild it by uniting the way 
ring factions, of whose lack of Christiay- 
ity it was fatal witness. 
IV. 

Now this mystical thing happened. 
As this son of a line of preachers brooded 
on this unlovely strife among men, he 
lost the equipoise of the scholar and stu- 
dent of modern history. He grew nar 
rower and more intense. The burden of 
his responsibility as a preacher of Christ 
grew daily more insupportable. 

Toward the end of the week he an- 
nounced preaching in the school-house on 
Sunday afternoon, and at the hour set he 
found the room crowded with people of 
all ages and sorts. 

His heart grew heavy as he looked out 
over the room on women nursing queru 
lous children, on the grizzled faces of 
grim-looking men, who eyed him with 
keen, unsympathetic eyes. He had hard, 
unfriendly material to work with. There 
were but few of the opposite camp there, 
while the Baptist leaders were all there, 
with more curiosity than sympathy in 
their faces. 

They exulted to think the next preacli- 
er to come among them as an evangelist 
should be a Baptist. 

After the singing, which would have 
dribbled away into failure but for Mattie, 
Wallace rose, looking very white and 
weak, and began his prayer. Some of 
the boys laughed when his voiee stuck 
in his throat, but he went on to the end 
of an earnest supplication, feeling he had 
not touched them at all. 

While they sang again, he sat looking 
down at them with dry throat and star- 
ing eyes. They seemed so hard, so un- 
christianlike. What could he say to 
them? He saw Mattie looking at him, 
and on the front seat sat three beautifu! 
little girls huddled together with hands 
clasped; they were inexpressibly dainty 
by contrast. As he looked at them the 
thought came to him, what is the good- 
ness of a girl—of achild? It is not par- 
tisan—it is not of creeds, of articles—it is 
goodness of thought, of deeds. His face 
lighted up with the inward feeling of this 
idea, and he rose resolutely. 

‘* Friends, with the help of Christ I am 
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come among you to do you good. I shall 
hold meetings each night here in the 
school-house until we can unite and re- 
build the church again. Let me say 
now, friends, that I was educated a Bap- 
tist. My father was a faithful worker in 
the Baptist Church, and so was his father 
before him. I was educated in a Baptist 
college, and I came here hoping to build 
up a Baptist Church.” He paused. 

‘‘But I see my mistake. I am here to 
build up a Church of Christ, of good 
deeds and charity and peace, and so I 
here say I am no longer a Baptist or 
Methodist. I am only a preacher, and I 
will not rest until I rebuild the church 
which stands rotting away there.” His 
voice rang with intellectual determina- 
tion as he uttered those words. 

The people listened. There was no 
movement now. Even the babies seemed 
to feel the need of being silent. When 
he began again it was to describe that 
hideous wreck. 

Much more he said, carried out of him- 
self by his passion. It was as if the re- 
pentant spirit of his denominational 
fathers were speaking through him; and 
yet he was not so impassioned that he 
did not see, or at least feel, the eyes of the 
strong young girl fixed upon him; his 
resolution he spoke looking at her, and a 
swift response seemed to leap from her 
eyes. 

When it was over, some of the Meth- 
odists and one of the Baptists came up to 
shake hands with him, awkwardly word- 
less, and the pressure of their hands helped 
him. Many of the Baptist brethren slipped 
outside to discuss the matter. Some were 
indignant, others much more moved. 

Allen went by him with an audible 
grunt of derision, and there was a dark 
scowl on his face, but Mattie smiled at 
him, with tears still in hereyes. She had 
been touched by his vibrant voice; she 
had no sins to repent of. 

The sceptics of the neighborhood were 
quite generally sympathetic. ‘‘ You’ve 
struck the right trail now, parson,” said 
Chapman, as they walked homeward to- 
gether. ‘‘ The days of the old-time de- 
nominationalism are about played out.” 

But the young preacher was not so sure 
of it—now that his inspiration was gone. 
He remembered his debt to his college, 
to his father, to the denomination, and 
it was not easy to set aside the grip of 
such memories. 
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He sat late revolving the whole situa- 
tion in his mind. When he went to bed 
it was still with him, and involved itself 
with his dreams; but always the young 
girl smiled upon him with sympathetic 
eyes and told him to go on—or so it 
seemed to him. 

He was silent at breakfast. He went to 
school with a feeling that a return to 
teaching powerless heads to count and 
spell was now impossible. He sat in his 
scarred and dingy desk while they took 
their places, and his eyes had a passion- 
ate intensity of prayer in them which 
awed the pupils. He had assumed new 
grandeur and terror in their eyes. When 
they were seated he bowed his head and 
uttered a short plea for grace, and then he 
looked at them again. 

On the low front seat, with dangling 
legs and red round faces, sat the little 
ones. Someway he could not call them to 
his knees and teach them to spell; he felt 
as if he ought to call them to him,as Christ 
did, to teach them love and reverence. It 
was impossible that they should not be 
touched by this neighborhood of hate and 
strife. 

Behind them sat the older children, 
some of them with rough, hard, sly faces. 
Seme grinned rudely and nudged each 
other. The older girls sat with bated 
breath; they felt something strange in 
the air. Most of them had heard his 
sermon the night before. 

At last he broke silence. ‘‘ Children, 
there is something I must say to you this 
morning. I’m going to have meeting 
here to-night, and it may be I shall not be 
your teacher any more—I mean in school. 
I wish you’d go home to-day and tell 
your people to come to church here to- 
night. I wish you’d all come yourselves. 
I want you to be good. I want you to 
love God and be good. I want you to go 
home and tell your people the teacher 
can’t teach you here till he has taught 
the older people to be kind and generous. 
You may put your books away, and 
school will be dismissed.” 

The wondering children obeyed—some 
with glad promptness, others with sad- 
ness, for they had already come to like 
their teacher very much. 

As he sat by the door and watched 
them file out, it was as if he were a king 
abdicating a throne. It was the most 
momentous hour of his life. He had set 
his face toward dark waters. 
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Mrs. Allen came over with Mattie to see 
him that day. She was a good woman, 
gentle and prayerful, and she said, with 
much emotion: 

‘*Oh, Mr. Stacey, I hope you can patch 
things up here. If you could only touch 
his heart! He don’t mean to do wrong, 
but he’s so set in his ways—if he says a 
thing he sticks to it.” 

Stacey looked to Mattie for a word of 
encouragement, but she only looked away. 
It was impossible for her to put into words 
her feeling in the matter, which was more 
of admiration for his courage than for 
any part of his religious zeal. He was 
so different from other men. He had a 
touch of divinity in him now. 

It did him good to have them come, 
and he repeated his vow: 

‘* By the grace of our Lord, I am going 
to rebuild the Cyene Church,” and his face 
paled and his eyes grew luminous. 

The girl shivered with a sort of awe. 
He seemed to recede from her as he 
spoke, and to grow larger, too. Such no- 
bility of purpose was new and splendid 
to her. 


The revival was wondrously dramatic. 
The little school-house’ was crowded to 
the doors night by night. The reek of 
stable-stained coats and boots, the smell 
of strong tobacco, the effluvia of many 
breaths, the heat, the closeness, were for- 
gotten in the fervor of the young evan- 
gel’s utterances. His yoice took on wild 
emotional cadences without his conscious 
effort, and these cadences sounded deep 
places in the heart. To these people, long 
unused to religious oratory, it was like 
John and Isaiah. It was poetry and the 
drama, and processions and apocalyptic 
visions. He had the histrionic spell, too, 
and his slender body lifted and dilated, 
and his head took on majesty and power, 
and the fling of his white hand was a 
challenge and an appeal. 

A series of dramatic events took place 
on the third night. 

On Wednesday Jacob Turner rose and 
asked the prayers of his neighbors, and 
was followed by two Baptist spearmen of 
the front rank. On Thursday the women 
all were weeping on each other’s bosoms; 
only one or two of the men held out— 
old Deacon Allen and his antagonist, 
Stewart Marsden. Grim-visaged old fig- 
ures they were, placed among repentant 
men and weeping women. They sat iike 
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rocks in the rush of the two factions moy. 
ing toward each other for peaceful unioy. 
Granitic, narrow, keen of thrust, they 
seemed unmoved, while all around them 
one by one sceptics acknowledged the pa. 
thos and dignity of the preacher, vicar of 
life and death. 

Meanwhile the young evangel lived at 
high-pressure. He grew thinner and 
whiter each night. He toiled in the day 
time to formulate his thoughts for the 
evening. He could not sleep till far into 
the night. The food he ate did him little 
good, while his heart went out constant 
ly to his people in strenuous supplication. 
It was testimony of his human quality 
that he never for one moment lost that 
shining girl face out of his thought. He 
looked for it there night after night. It 
was his inspiration in speaking, as at the 
first. 

On the nights when Mattie was not 
there his speech was labored (as the eld- 
ers noticed), but on the blessed nights 
when she came and sang, her voice, amid 
all the rest, came to him, and uttered po- 
etry and peace like a rill of cool sweet 
water. And afterward, when he walked 


home under the stars, his mind went with 
her, she was so strong and lithe and good 


to see. He did not realize the worship- 
ping attitude the girl took before divine 
duties. 

At last the great day came—the great 
night. In some way, perhaps by the 
growing mass of rushing emotion set in 
action by some deep-going phrase, or per- 
haps by some interior slow weakening of 
stubborn will, Deacon Allen gave way; 
and when the preacher called for peni- 
tents, the old man struggled to his feet, 
his seamed, weather-beaten face full of 
grotesque movement. He broke out: 

‘* Brethren, pray for me; I’m a miser- 
able sinner. I want to confess my sins— 
here—before ye all.” He broke into sob- 
bing terrible to hear. ‘‘ My heart is made 
—fiesh again—by the blessed power of 
Christ....” 

He struggled to get his voice. One or 
two cried, ‘‘ Praise God!’ but most of 
them sat silent, awed into immobility. 

The old man walked up the aisle. 
*‘T’ve been rebellious—and now I want 
to shake hands witk you all—and I ask 
your prayers.” He bent down and thrust 
his hand to Marsden, his enemy, while the 
tears streamed down his face. 

Marsden turned white with a sort of 
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fear, but he rose awkwardly and grasped 
the outstretched hand, and then every soul 
rose as if by electric shock. ‘‘Amens!” 
burst forth. The preacher began a fer- 
vent prayer, and came down toward the 
grizzled, weeping old men, and they all 
embraced, while some old lady with sweet 
quavering voice raised a hymn, in which 
all joined, and found grateful relief from 
their emotional tension. 

Allen turned to Mattie and his wife. 
‘““My boy—send for him—Herman.” 

It seemed as if the people could not go 
away. The dingy little school-house was 
like unto the shining temple of grace, 
and the regenerated seemed to fear that 
to go home might become a return to 
hate and strife. So they clung around 
the young preacher and would not let 
him go. 

At last he came out with Allen holding 
tohisarm. ‘* You must come home with 
us to-night,” he pleaded, and the young 
minister with glad heart consented, for 
he hoped he might walk beside Mattie; 
but this was not possible. There were sev- 
eral others in the group, and they moved 
off two and two up the deep hollows 
which formed the road in the snow. 

The young minister walked with head 
uplifted to the stars, hearing nothing of 
the low murmur of talk, conscious only 
of his great plans, his happy heart, and the 
strong young girl who walked before him. 

In the warm kitchen into which they 
came he lost something of his spiritual 
tension, and became more humanly aware 
of the significance of sitting again with 
these people. He gave the girl his coat 
and hat, and then watched her slip off 
her knitted hood and her cloak. Her 
eyes shone with returning laughter, and 
her cheeks were flushed with blood. 

Looking upon her, the young evangel 
lost his look of exaltation, his eyes grew 
soft, and his limbs relaxed. His silence 
was no longer rapt—it was the silence of 
delicious, drowsy reverie. 

, 3 

The next day Wallace did not rise at 
all. The collapse had come. The bad 
air, the nervous strain, the lack of sleep, 
had worn down his slender store of 
strength, and when the great victory 
came he fell like a tree whose trunk has 
been slowly gnawed across by teeth of 
silent saw. His drowse deepened into 
torpor. 
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In the bright winter morning, seated 
in a gay cutter behind a bay colt strung 
with clashing bells, Mattie drove to Ke- 
sota for the doctor. She felt the discord 
between the joyous jangle of the bells, 
the stream of sunlight, and the sparkle of 
snow crystals, but it only added to the 
poignancy of her anxiety. 

She had not yet reached self-conscious- 
ness in her regard for the young preacher 
—she thought of him as a noble human 
being liable to death, and she chirped 
again and again to the flying colt, whose 
broad hoofs flung the snow in stinging 
shower against her face. 

A call at the doctor’s house sent him 
jogging out along the lanes, while she 
sent a telegram to Herman. As she 
whirled bay Tom into the road to go 
home, her heart rose in relief that was al- 
most exaltation. She loved horses. She 
always sang under her breath, chiming 
to the beat of their bells, when alone, and 
now she loosened the rein and hummed 
an old love-song, while the powerful 
young horse squared away in a trot which 
was twelve miles an hour—click, click- 
click, click-clangle, lang-lingle, ling. 

In such air, in such sun, who could 
die? Her good ahimal strength rose dom- 
inant over fear of death. 

She came upon the doctor jogging along 
in his old blue cutter, dozing in country- 
doctor style, making up for lost sleep. 

‘*Out o’ the way, doctor!” she gleeful- 
ly called. 

The doctor roused up and looked around 
with a smile. He was not beyond ad- 
miring such a girl as that. He snapped 
his whip-lash lightly on old Sofia’s back, 
who looked up surprised, and seeming 
to comprehend matters, began to reach 
out broad, flat, thin legs in a pace which 
the proud colt respected. She came of 
illustrious line, did Sofia, scant- haired 
and ungracious as she now was. 

‘*Don’t run over me,” called the doc- 
tor, ironically, and with Sofia still lead- 
ing they swung into the yard. 

Mattie went in with the doctor, while 
Allen looked after both horses. They 
found Chapman attending Wallace—who 
lay in a dazed quiet—conscious, but not 
definitely aware of material things. 

The doctor looked his patient over care- 
fully. Then he asked, ‘‘ Who is the yoong 
mon?” : 

‘*He’s been teaching here, or rather 
preaching.” 
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‘* When did this coom on?” 

‘** Last night. Wound up a big revival 
last night, I believe. Kind o’ caved in, I 
reckon.” 

“That's all. Needs rest. He'll be 
wearin’ a wood jacket if he doosna leave 
off preachin’.” 

‘*Regular jamboree. I couldn’t stop 
him. One of these periodical neighbor- 
hood ‘ awakenings,’ they call it.” 

‘*They have need of it here, na doot.” 

‘* Well, they need something—love for 
God—or man.” 

‘‘M—well! It’s lettle ITcan do. The 
wumman can do more, if the mon ’ll be 
eatin’ what they cuke for ’im,” said the 
candid old Scotchman. ‘‘ Mak’ ’im eat. 
Mak’ ’im eat.” 

Once more Tom pounded along the 
shining road to Kesota to meet the six- 
o'clock train from Chicago. 

Herman, magnificently clothed in fur- 
lined ulster and cap, alighted with un- 
usually grave face and hurried toward 
Mattie. 

‘*Well, what is it, sis? Mother sick?” 

‘*No; it’s the teacher. He is uncon- 
scious. I’ve been for the doctor. Oh, 
we were scared !”’ 

He looked relieved, but a little cha- 
grined. ‘‘Oh, well, I don’t see why I 
should be yanked out of my boots by a 
telegram because the teacher is sick! He 
isn’t kin—yet.” 

For the first time a feeling of shame 
and confusion swept over Mattie, and her 
face: flushed. 

Herman’s keen eyes half closed as he 
looked into her face. 

‘* Mat—what—what! Now look here— 
how’s this? Where’s Ben Holly’s claim?” 

““He never had any.” She shifted 
ground quickly. ‘‘ Oh, Herman, we had 
a wonderful time last night! Father and 
Uncle Marsden shook hands—”’ 

‘* What?” shouted Herman, as he fell 
in a limp mass against the cutter. ‘‘ Bring 
a physician—I’m stricken.” 

‘*Don’t act so! Everybody’s looking.” 

‘‘They’d better look. I’m drowning 
while they wait.” 

She untied the horse and came back. 

‘*Climb in there and stop your fooling, 
and I'll tell you all about it.” 

He crawled in with tearing groans of 
mock agony, and then leaned his head 
against her shoulder. ‘‘ Well, go on, sis; 
I can bear it now.” 

She nudged him to make him sit up. 
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“Well, you know we've had a re. 
vival.” 

‘‘So you wrote. Must have been a 
screamer to fetch dad and old Marsden. 
A regular Pentecost of Shinar.” 

‘‘Tt was—I mean it was beautiful, | 
saw father was getting stirred up. He 
prayed almost all day yesterday and at 
night. Well, I can’t tell you, but Wal 
lace talked, oh, so beautiful and tender!” 

‘She calls him Wallace?” mused Her- 
man, like a comedian. 

‘*Hush! And then came the hand 
shaking, and then the minister came 
home with us, because father asked him 
to.” 

‘* Well, well! 
have asked him.” 

The girl was hurt, and she showed it. 
“If you make fun, I won’t tell you an 
other word,” she said. 

‘* Away Chicago! enter Cyene! Well, 
come, I won’t fool any more.” 

‘*Then after Wallace—I mean—” 

“Let it stand. Come to the murder.” 

“Then father came and asked me to 
send for you, and mother cried, and so 
did he. And, oh, Hermie, he’s so sweet 
and kind! Don’t make fun of him, wil! 
you? It’s splendid to have him give in, 
and everybody feels glad that the district 
will be all friendly again.” 

Herman did not gibe again. His voice 
was gentle. The pathos in the scene ap- 
pealed to him. ‘‘So the old man sent for 
me himself, did he?” 

‘* Yes; he could hardly wait till morn- 
ing. But this morning, when we came to 
call the teacher he didn’t answer, and fa- 
ther went in and found him unconscious. 
Then I went for the doctor.” 

Bay Tom whirled along in the splendid 
dusk, his breath flaring like ghostly ban- 
ners on the cold crisp air. The stars 
overhead were points of green and blue 
and crimson light, low- hung, changing 
each moment. 

Their influence entered the soul of the 
mocking young fellow. He felt ver) 
solemn, almost melancholy, for a mo 
ment. 

‘Well, sis, I've got something to tel! 
you all. I’m going to tell it to you by 
degrees. I’m going to be married.” 

‘*Oh!” she gasped, with quick, indrawn 
breath. ‘‘ Who?” 

‘Don’t be ungrammatical, whatever 
you do. She’s a cashier in a restaurant, 
and she’s a fine girl,” he added, steadily, 


I supposed you must 
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as if combating a prejudice. He forgot 
for the moment that such prejudices did 
not exist in Cyene. 

Sis was instantly tender, and very, very 
serious. 

‘‘Of course she is, or you wouldn't care 
for her. Oh, I'd like to see her!” 

“T’ll take you up some day and show 
her to you.” 

** Oh, will you? 
She was smit into gravity again. 
till the teacher is well.” 

Herman pretended to be angry. ‘* Dog 
take the teacher, the old spindle-legs! If 
I'd known he was going to raise such a 
ruction in our quiet and peaceable neigh- 
borhood, I never would have brought him 
here.” 

Mattie did not laugh; she pondered. 
She never quite understood her brother 
when he went off on those queer tirades, 
which might be a joke or an insult. He 
had grown away from her in his city 
life. 

They rode on in silence the rest of the 
way, except now and then an additional 
question from Mattie concerning his sweet- 
heart. 

As they neared the farm-house she lost 
interest in all else but the condition of 
They could see the 


Oh, when can I go?” 
‘** Not 


the young minister. 
light burning dimly in his room, and in 
the parlor and kitchen as well, and this 


unusual lighting stirred the careless 
young man deeply. It was associated 
in his mind with death and birth, and also 
with great joy. 

The house was lighted so the night his 
elder brother died, and it looked so to him 
when he whirled into the yard with the 
doctor when Mattie was born. 

“*Oh, I hope he isn’t worse!” said the 
girl, with deep feeling. 

Herman put his arm about her, and she 
knew he knew. 

“So do I, sis.” ? 

Allen came to the door as they drove 
in, and the careless boy realized suddenly 
the emotional tension his father was in. 
As the old man came to the sleigh-side he 
could not speak. His fingers trembled 
as he took the outstretched hand of his 
boy. 

Herman’s voice shook a little: 

‘*Well, dad, Mattie says the war is 
over.” 

The old man tried to speak, but only 
coughed, and then he blew his nose. At 
last he said, brokenly, 
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“Go right in; your mother's waitin’.” 

It was singularly dramatic to the youth. 
To come from the careless, superficial life 
of his city companions into contact with ° 
such primeval passions as these made him 
feel like a spectator at some new and pow- 
erful and tragic play. 

His mother fell upon his neck and 
cried, while Mattie stood by pale and 
anxious. Inside the parlor could be heard 
the mumble of men’s voices. 

In such wise do death and the fear of 
death fall upon country homes. All day ' 
the house had swarmed with people. All. 
day this mother had looked forward to 
the reconciliation of her husband with 
her son. All day had the pale and silent 
minister of God kept his corpselike calm, 
while all about the white snow gleamed, 
and radiant shadows filled every hollow, 
and the cattle bawled and frisked in the 
barn-yard, and the fowls cackled joyous- 
ly, while the mild soft wind breathed 
warmly over the land. 

Mattie cried out to her mother in quick, 
low voice, ‘‘ Oh, mother, how is he?” 

‘He ain’t no worse. The doctor says 
there ain’t no immediate danger.” 

The girl brought her hands together 
girlishly, and said: ‘‘Oh,I’m soglad. Is 
he awake?” 

‘*No; he’s asleep.” 

**Ts the doctor still here?” 

ay 

‘*T guess I'll step in,” said Herman. 

The doctor and George Chapman sat 
beside the hard-coal heater, talking in low 
voices. The old doctor was permitting 
himself the luxury of a story of pioneer 
life. He rose with automatic courtesy, 
and shook hands with Herman. 

‘* How’s the sick man getting on?” 

‘Vera well—vera well—consederin’ the 
mon is a complete worn-out—that’s all— 
naething more. Thes floom-a-didale bez- 
niss of rantin’ away on the fear o’ the 
Laird for sax weeks wull have worn out 
the frame of a bool-dawg.” 

Herman and Chapman smiled. 
hope you'll tell her that.” 

‘*Na fear, yoong mon,” said the grim 
old Scotchman. ‘‘ Weel, now ai’ll juist 
go tak’ anither look at him.” 

Herman went in with the doctor, and 
stood looking on while the old man peer- 
ed and felt about. He came out soon, 
and leaving a few directions with Her- 
man and Chapman, took his departure. 
Everything seemed favorable, he said. 
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There was no longer poignancy of 
anxiety in Mattie’s mind. She was too 
much of a child to imagine the horror of 
loss. She was grave and gay by turns. 
Her healthy and wholesome nature con- 
tinually reasserted itself over the power 
of her newly attained woman’s interest 
in the young preacher. She went to 
bed and slept dreamlessly, while Her- 
man yawned and inwardly raged at the 
fix in which circumstances had placed 
him. 

Like many another lover, days away 
from his sweetheart were lost days. He 
wondered how she would take all the life 
down here. It would be good fun to 
bring her down, anyway, and hear her 
talk. He planned such a trip, and grew 
so interested in the thought he forgot. his 
patient. 

In the early dawn Wallace rallied and 
woke. Herman heard the rustle of the 
pillow, and turned to find the sick man’s 
eyes looking at him fixedly, calm but 
puzzled. Herman’s lips slowly changed 


into a beautiful boyish smile, and Wallace 
of the lips, 


replied by a faint parting 
when Herman said: 

‘*Hello, old man! How do you find 
yourself?” His hearty humorous greet- 
ing seemed to do the sick man good. 
Herman approached the bed. ‘‘ Know 
where you are?” Wallace slowly put out 
a hand,and Herman took it. ‘* You're 
coming on all right. Want some break- 
fast? Make it bucks?” he said, in Chicago 
restaurantslang. ‘‘ White wings—sunny 
—one up coff.” 

All this was good tonic for Wallace, 
and an hour later he sipped broth, while 
Mrs. Allen and the Deacon and Herman 
stood watching the process with apparent- 
ly consuming interest. Mattie was still 
soundly sleeping. 

There began delicious days of conva- 
lescence, during which he looked peace- 
fully out at the coming and going of the 
two women, each possessing powerful ap- 
peal to him—one the motherly presence 
which had been denied him for many 
years, the other something he had never 
permitted himself—a sweethéart’s daily 
companionship. 

He lay there planning his church, and 
also his home. Into the thought of a 
new church came shyly but persistently 
the thought of a fireside of his own, with 
this young girl sitting in the glow of it 
waiting for him. His life had held little 
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romance in its whole length. He had 
earned his own way through school and 
tocollege. His slender physical energies 
had been taxed to their utmost at every 
stage of his climb, but now it seemed as 
though some blessed rest and peace were 
at hand. 

Mean while, the bitter partisans met each 
other coming and going out of the gate of 
the Allen estate, and the goodness of God 
shone in their softened faces. Herman 
was sceptical of its lasting quality, but 
was forced to acknowledge that it was a 
lovely gift. He it was who made the elec- 
trical suggestion to rebuild the church as 
an evidence of good faith. 

The enthusiasm of the neighborhood 
took flame. It should be done. A meet- 
ing was called. Everybody subscribed 
money or work. It was a generous out- 
pouring of love and faith. 

It was Herman also who counselled 
secrecy. ‘‘It would be a nice thing to 
surprise him,” he said. ‘‘ We'll agree to 
keep the scheme from him at home, if 
you don’t give it away.” 

They set to work like bees. The wo 
men came down one day and took posses 
sion with brooms and mops and soap, and 
while the carpenters repaired the win- 
dows they fell savagely upon the grime 
of the seats and floors. The walls of 
the church echoed with girlish laughter. 
Everything was scoured, from the door- 
hinges to the altar rails. New doors were 
hung and a new stove secured, and then 
came the painters to put a new coat of 
paint on the inside. The cold weather 
forbade repainting the outside. 

The sheds were rebuilt by men whose 
hearts glowed with old-time fire. It was 
like pioneer times, when “‘ barn-raising ” 
and ‘‘ bees” made life worth while in a 
wild stern land. It was a beautiful time. 
The old men were moved to tears, and the 
younger rough men shouted cheery cries 
to hide their own deep emotion. Hand 
met hand in heartiness never shown be- 
fore. Neighbors frequented each other's 
homes, and the old times of visiting and 
brotherly love came back upon them. No- 
thing marred tlie perfect beauty of their 
revival—save the fear of its evanescence. 
It seemed too good to last. 

Meanwhile love of another and mer- 
rier sort went on. The young men and 
maidens turned prayer- meeting into 
trysts, and scrubbing-bees into festivals. 
They rode from house to house under 
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glittering stars, over sparkling snows, 
singing: 
“ Hallelujah! ‘tis done: 
I believe on the Son; 
I am saved by the blood 
Of the Crucified One.” 


And their rejoicing chorus was timed to 
the clash of bells on swift young horses. 
Who shall say they did not right? Did 
the Galilean forbid love and joy? 

No matter. God’s stars, the mysterious 
night, the bells, the watchful bay of dogs, 
the sting of snow, the croon of loving 
voices, the clasp of tender arms, the touch 
of parting lips—these things, these things 
outweigh death and hell, and all that 
makes the criminal tremble. Being saved, 
they must of surety rejoice. 

And through it all Wallace crawled 
slowly back to life and strength. He ate 
of Mother Allen’s chicken broth and of 
toast of Mattie’s care-taking hand, and 
gradually assumed color and heart. His 
solemn eyes looked at the powerful young 
girl with an intensity which seemed to 
take her strength from her. She would 
gladly have given her blood for him, if it 
had occurred to her, or if it had been 
suggested as a good thing; instead she 


gave him potatoes baked to a nicety, and 


buttered toast that would melt on the 
-tongue, and, on the whole, they served 
the purpose better. 

One day a smartly dressed man called 
to see Wallace. Mattie recognized him 
as the Baptist clergyman from Kesota. 
He came in, and introducing himself, 
said he had heard of the excellent work 
of Mr. Stacey, and that he would like to 
speak with him. 

Wallace was sitting in his chair in the 
parlor. Herman was in Chicago, and 
there was no one but Mrs. Allen and Mat- 
tie in the house, 

The Kesota minister introduced himself 
to Wallace, and then entered upon a long 
eulogium upon his work in Cyene. He 
asked after his credentials, his plans, his 
connections, and then he said: 

“You've done a fine work in softening 
the hearts of these people. We had al- 
most despaired of doing anything with 
them. Yes, you have done a won-der-ful 
work, and now we must reorganize a reg- 
ular society here. I will be out again 
when you get stronger, and we'll see 
about it.” 

Wallace was too weak to take any stand 
in the talk, and so allowed him to get up 
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and go away without protest or explana- 
tion of his own plans. 

When Herman came down on Satur- 
day, he told him of the Baptist minis- 
ter’s visit and the proposition. Herman 
stretched his legs out toward the fire and 
put his hands in his pockets. Then he 
rose and took a strange attitude, such as 
Wallace had seen in comic pictures—it 
was, in fact, the attitude of a Bowery 
boy. 

‘*Say—look here! If you want ’o set 
dis community by de ears agin, you do 
dat ting—see? You play dat confidence 
game and dey’ll rat ye—see? You in- 
vite us to come into a non-partisan deal 
—see?’—and den you springs your own 
platform on us in de joint caucus—and 
we won't stand it! Dis goes troo de 
way it began, or we don’t play—see?” 

Out of all this Wallace deduced his 
own feeling—that continued peace and 
good-will lay in keeping clear of all doc- 
trinal debates and disputes—the love of 
Christ, the desire to do good and to be 
clean. These emotions had been roused 
far more deeply than he realized, and he 
lifted his face to God in the hope that no 
lesser thing should come in to mar the 
beauty of his Church. 

There came a day when he walked out 
in the sunshine, and heard the hens caw- 
cawing about the yard, and saw the young 
colts playing about the barn. And the 
splendor of the winter day dazzled him 
as if he were looking upon the broad- 
flung robe of the Most High. Every- 
where the snow lay ridged with purple 
and brown hedges. Smoke rose peace- 
fully from chimneys, and the sound of 
boys skating on a near-by pond added the 
human element. 

The trouble of concealing the work of 
the community upon the church increased 
daily, and Mattie feared that some hint 
of it had come to him. She had her 
plan. She wanted to drive him down her- 
self, and let him see the reburnished tem- 
ple alone. But this was impossible. On 
the day when he seemed able to go, her 
father drove them all down. Marsden 
was there also, and several of his women- 
folks, putting down a new carpet on the 
platform. As they drew near the church, 
Wallace said, 

‘Why, they've fixéd up the sheds!” 

Mattie nodded. She was trembling 
with the delicious excitement of it—she 
wanted him hurried into the church at 
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once. He had hardly time to think be- 
fore he was whirled up to the new porch, 
and Marsden came out, followed by sev- 
eral women. He was bewildered by it 
all. Marsden helped him out, with hearty 
voice sounding: 

‘*Careful now. Don’t hurry!” 

Mattie took one arm, and so he entered 
the church. Everything repainted. Ev- 
erything warm and bright and cozy. 

The significance of it came to him like 
a wave of light, and he took his seat in 
the pulpit-chair and stared at them all 
with a look on his pale face which moved 
them more than words. He was like a 
man transfigured by an inward light. 
His eyes for an instant glowed with this 
marvellous fire, then moistened with tears, 
and his voice came in a sob of joy, and 
he could only say, 

‘* Friends—brethren.” 

Marsden, after much coughing, said: 

‘**We all united on this. We wanted 
to have you come to the church then. 
Well, we couldn’t bear to have you see 
it again the way it was.” 


VI. 


A PRUSSIAN CHRONICLE OF NOBLE 
CRIMINALS. 


4 OBLES only,” once said Frederick 

the Great, ‘‘ possess in general the 
sense of honor, and on that account it is 
important that we draw our officers as 
much as possible from that class.” 

How savagely and how soon this dic- 
tum of the great King was to be tested, 
few in Germany imagined; least of all 
that the blame of Jena should be traced 
directly to the cowardice, self-conceit, in- 
dolence, and ignorance of officers trained 
in this school. 

On October 14, 1806, the Prussian King 
left his army, when, if ever, his presence 
might have been of use. He hurried 
away without having done anything to 
provide for the future; his commander- 
in-chief was no more, and no one ap- 
peared to know which way to turn. 
Napoleon lost no time in recognizing the 
situation, and set off in such hot pursuit 
that within ten days from leaving Jena 
he was comfortably installed in the favor- 
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He understood it now. It was the sign 
of a united community. It set the sea] 
of Christ’s victory over evil passions. 
and the young preacher’s head bowed in 
prayer, and they all knelt, while his weak 
voice returned thanks to the Lord for his 
gifts. 

Then they all rose and shook off the 
oppressive solemnity, and he had time to 
look around at all the changes. At last 
he turned to Mattie and reached out his 
hand—he had the boldness of a man in 
the shadow of some mighty event which 
makes false modesty and conventions 
shadowy things of little importance. His 
sharpened interior sense read her clear 
soul, and he knew she was his, therefore 
he reached her his hand, and she came 
to him with a flush on her face, which 
died out as she stood proudly by his side, 
while he said, 

‘* And Martha shall help me.” 

Therefore this good thing happened— 
that in the midst of his fervor and his 
consecration to God's work, the love of 
woman found a place. 


ite summer residence of Frederick the 
Great, at Potsdam, about fourteen miles 
out of Berlin, having traversed about two 
hundred miles of the best part of Ger- 
many as agreeably as if he had come by 
special invitation of the King. While 
enjoying the luxuries of Sans Souci, the 
name which Frederick the Great had 
given to this charming palace, he utilized 
the opportunity of visiting the church 
where the great Prussian King lies bur- 
ied. Strange thoughts must have passed 
through the Corsican’s mind as he con- 
templated the tomb of that man. What 
if Frederick the Great had been leading 
Prussia in 1806? Could this be the same 
Prussia? And so easily conquered? For 
when Frederick died, Napoleon was al- 
ready sixteen years old. Whatever the 
philosophic reasoning may have been at 
this time, we know that he marked his 
admiration for Frederick by stealing a 
sword belonging to that monarch and 
sending it to the ‘‘ Invalides” in Paris. 
It was popularly supposed that Napoleon 
sent to Paris Frederick’s battle-sword, but 
this is a mistake. That sword was saved 
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in time. Napoleon secured only a sword 
that had been presented to Frederick by 
the Emperor Paul of Russia. 

On the way from Jena, Napoleon passed 
the battle-field of Rossbach, where in 1757 
Frederick the Great and his Prussians, 
numbering only 22,000, had put to flight 
an army of Frenchmen and their allies 
numbering 60,000. The stone commem- 
orating this battle he ordered removed 
to Paris—as though he could alter the 
historical fact by shifting the historical 
record ! 

In parenthesis we may say that Napo- 
leon, in his German campaigns, stole ev- 
erything that took his fancy—pictures, 
statues, money, curios, private papers— 
in short, was held back by no conven- 
tional notions of honesty or social de- 
cency. 

From Jena onward through Prussia 
the French army had a march almost as 
pleasant as that of their great commander. 
While Napoleon journeyed on a straight 
line towards Potsdam and Berlin, a strong 
force went in pursuit of the King’s rem- 
nants. The Prussians from Jena at- 
tempted to reach Stettin, at the mouth of 
the Oder. But the French had the short- 


est road, straight through Halle, Witten- 


berg, and Berlin. The poor worn-out 
Prussians had to describe an are run- 
ning through Magdeburg, Tangermiinde, 
Prenzlau, passing Berlin fifty miles to the 
westward, and wearing themselves out 
uselessly in a desperate race destined to 
end only in further disgrace. 

The evening of Jena, October 14th, the 
French occupied Weimar—Goethe’s house 
amongst others. Next day they went on 
to Erfurt, about fourteen miles westward, 
which town was a strong fortress, with a 
garrison of 10,000 Prussian soldiers. A 
prince was in command here, though not 
Prince Hohenlohe. The French appeared 
before the gates with a small detachment 
of cavalry and demanded surrender. The 
prince promptly acceded, and on October 
16th the 10,000 soldiers were handed over 
as prisoners of war, along with an im- 
mense amount of military stores—for Er- 
furt had been originaliy designated as the 
chief base of supplies for the Prussian 
army. 

This was the first fortress to fall, and it 
fell without a single blow. The 10,000 
Prussians were rounded up like cattle,and 
marched off into captivity by an escort 
of only 500 Frenchmen. In fact, the 
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French had so few men at Erfurt that 
they could not even furnish the necessary 
guard-mounting. 

The fact that 10,000 Prussians could 
be tamely marched out of Erfurt by this 
small number of conquerors argues of it- 
self a very scant desire for liberty on the 
part of the 10,000. Buta plucky young 
hussar lieutenant named Hellwig, a Ger- 
man, who fancied that all Germans dread- 
ed shame more than death, determined 
to free his fellow-soldiers. He ambushed 
himself near Eisenach, where little Mar- 
tin Luther had been at school, and there, 
under the shadow of the Wartburg, await- 
ed the drove of prisoners marching by way 
of Gotha. His enterprise was successful, 
and he managed to convey them in safety 
to the university town of Gottingen, 
about fifty miles to the north, on the 
road to Hanover. Honor to Hellwig for 
showing pluck in a war where cowardice 
ruled in many high places! 

But the story has a painfully comic 
end. These liberated Prussians had no 
stomach for more fighting. Instead of 
joining their regiments, they promptly 
deserted, each according to his fancy; for 
Géttingen was a point beyond the reach 
of Prussian drill-sergeants. 

Spandau is the fortress of Berlin. It 
is on an island at the confluence of the 
Havel and Spree, a position most difficult 
to approach, and so strong that within its 
walls was deposited not merely an enor- 
mous mass of war material, but the great 
money fund that was to pay for the first 
stages of war. The Prussian commander 
of this fortress wrote to Frederick Wil- 
liam III., on October 23d, that he would 
hold out until there remained nothing 
but ruins. But in two days from making 
this boast he surrendered without hav- 
ing fired a shot. He preserved enough 
presence of mind, however, to stipulate 
that his chicken-coops should be respected. 
It seems incredible to-day, but at that 
time, when the army marched to Jena, 
wagons with grating at the sides and 
filled with chickens were a feature of the 
baggage trains. At the close of the war 
the cowardly commander was court-mar- 
tialled and ordered to be shot. But the 
King commuted this sentence into inzpris- 
onment for life. 

On October 28th the same Prince Hoh- 
enlohe who had distinguished himself by 
abandoning his troops after Jena found 
himself again in command of 10,000 in- 
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fantry and nearly 2000 cavalry, near 
Prenzlau, about thirty miles westward of 
Stettin. Here he became frightened by a 
handful of Frenchmen, and surrendered 
the town and his whole command with- 
out even attempting to makea fight. This 
sent into French captivity the famous 
Foot-guards of Potsdam and Berlin—the 
King’s pet troops. The act of surrender 
lost to Prussia a valuable army corps; 
but that was not all. Other generals ar- 
gued to themselves, ‘‘ Why should I fight, 
when Prince Hohenlohe surrenders?” It 
was a cowardly bit of soldier-work which 
placed a stain upon his country. Yet 
this princely poltroon was never called 
before a court martial. His soldiers he 
surrendered into captivity, but himself 
sought ease at his country-seat in Silesia. 

Stettin in 1806 was commanded by a 
rickety old granny of a general eighty- 
one years of age. He had under him a 
strong fortress, well supplied with stores 
of all kinds and 5000 men, who were rap- 
idly being added to by fugitives from the 
south. This town is a most important 
strategic point, as commanding the en- 
trance of the Oder and the line of commu- 
nication between the capital and eastern 
Prussia. As we have seen, the remnants 
of the Jena army had expected to make 
this their common place of refuge. 

On October 29th a French hussar young- 
ster rode into the town, and without wast- 
ing words demanded its surrender. The 
old governor was so much taken aback 
that he refused. The Frenchman rode 
away. 

But no sooner had he disappeared than 
the old governor called a council and 
hurriedly drew up papers of capitulation. 
While they were still at this work the 
French lieutenant returned with a flag of 
truce, and was immediately given a paper 
in German, which he was begged to trans- 
late into French. This paper surrender- 
ed Stettin, with all it contained, and sent 
over 5000 Prussian soldiers into captivity. 

On October 30th the shameful act was 
concluded, in the presence of a few squad- 
rons of French cavalry and two pieces of 
cannon. 

It is hard to say whether the surrender 
of Stettin was more or less shameful than 
any of the others. In 1809 the governor, 
who by that time had reached his eighty- 
fourth year, was tried by court martial, 
and sentenced to death. But the King, 
no doubt concluding that he was too old 
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to do much more mischief, pardoned him 
also. 

Stettin had no sooner thrown itself 
away than, on the day following, a single 
French regiment of infantry presented 
itself before Kiistrin, another great for- 
tress on the Oder, about sixty miles east 
of the capital. The Frenchman coolly 
demanded the surrender of this fortress, 
with its garrison of 13,000 men and ninety 
guns. The demand was ridiculous on the 
face of it, but reasonable to such creatures 
as commanded Prussian fortresses at that 
time. In fact, this very same command- 
er, strange as it may seem, had already 
been once dismissed from the service for 
cowardice, but, stranger still, had been re- 
instated through family influence. We 
seem to be moving through a wicked 
dreamland when forced to note such mil- 
itary events as these in a country which 
a few years before was the envy of a!] 
soldiers. 

Within a short distance to the north- 
east of this town is the little village of 
Zorndorf, where the great Frederick, with 
only 30,000 men, gained a splendid vic- 
tory over 50,000 Russians; and now in 
1806 the town itself, well walled, well 
manned, well armed, surrendered to a 
handful of Frenchmen, and all because 
the King of Prussia had chosen to make 
commander of this place one who had 
already been convicted of gross unfitness 
for a post of any kind. 

The Prussian King and Queen had been 
here shortly before, had inspected the 
place in person, and enjoined upon the 
commander his duty to hold it to the very 
last extreme; for the longer the French 
could be delayed in their eastward march, 
the more time was gained for the Russian 
allies to arrive, and new regiments to be 
raised in those parts of the kingdom that 
had not yet suffered by the war. 

The commandant, however, no sooner 
heard the French summons to surrender 
than he quickly called the inevitable 
council, and urged upon them the neces- 
sity of immediate surrender. The indig- 
nant garrison threw down their arms in 
the market-place—-2400 Prussian soldiers 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war 
to three companies of French infantry 
within the walls of their own fortress, 
on November 1, 1806. Not a shot had 
been fired, not a gun pointed. 

This commandant, a count, was also 
tried by court martial after the war. He 
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was condemned to death, but the King 
commuted his sentence also. 

Five fortresses surrendered within two 
weeks of Jena, and so rapidly as to look 
as though their commanders were in 
French pay. This is surely enough for 
one season. But no; all these together 
are trifling compared to what followed. 
The day that saw the handing over of 
Kiistrin was the one on which the com- 
mander of Magdeburg swaggered about 
saying that he, at least, would never sur- 
render until the firing got so hot as to 
burn the handkerchief in his pocket. This 
man, like his colleague at Kiistrin, had 
been once cashiered for cowardice, and 
like him reinstated to a command that 
represented one of the strongest places in 
the kingdom, seventy-five miles south- 
westerly of the capital, and situated on 
the line of the invading armies. The 
King had passed through here in his 
flight from Jena. Magdeburg had at 
that time, as now, great strength—a gar- 
rison of 24,000 men, 600 guns, and enor- 
mous supplies. Even if the King had 


decided that Prussians should no longer 
fight, but should allow themselves to be 
stuck like pigs, was there any good rea- 
son for allowing valuable military stores 


to go to the enemy? Magdeburg lies on 
the Elbe, in the centre of water communi- 
cation with Berlin, as well as the rest of 
North Germany, and much of the suffer- 
ing which Prussia subsequently endured 
for want of provisions and accoutrements 
and guns might have been spared had the 
King appointed to Magdeburg an honest 
man of affairs, to say nothing of a com- 
petent officer. 

It took seven months of most desperate 
siege to conquer Magdeburg in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and then it was by storm, and 
when its citizens had endured to the very 
extremity. In 1806, not the citizens, but 
the King’s representative handed the 
place over, on the 11th of November, as 
though it were a pinch of snuff. This 
Prussian commandant was a most noble 
count, seventy-three years old, and de- 
scribed as rather senile. The French had 
no forces at hand capable of besieging 
the place; had not even brought up any 
guns. But the venerable aristocrat nev- 
ertheless called a council of war, and in- 
formed its members that he proposed to 
surrender the place. 

A German chronicler (Pertz) says that 
the nineteen members of this military 
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council aggregated 1400 years of life, 
which gives a pretty high average for the 
individual. One of these generals, how- 
ever, who was only seventy-two years 
old, ventured to remonstrate against the 
surrender by dwelling on the fact that 
they had plenty of war material, and 
could make a long fight of it. 

The commandant promptly called him 
to order in these words: ‘‘ You are the 
youngest one here. You will give your 
opinion when it is asked!” And then 
they proceeded to sign the contract of 
shame and filed away in silence. 

Napoleon had a splendid bulletin to 
publish on the 12th of November: ‘‘ We 
have made prisoner 20 generals, 800 offi- 
cers, 22,000 soldiers, of whom 2000 are ar- 
tillerists. Besides, 54 flags, 5 standards, 
802 cannon, one million pounds of pow- 
der, a great pontoon train, and an enor- 
mous amount of artillery material.” 

Kulmbach, about eight miles from Bai- 
reuth, is no longer a fortified place, and 
is remembered only from being seen on 
the label of beer-bottles. In 1806, how- 
ever, it surrendered to the French with- 
out firing a shot, on November 25th. 

Hamelin, the same that behaved so bad- 
ly to the Piper, did worse things still on 
November 21, 1806; for on that day it 
surrendered a fortress, her garrison of 
10,000 men, and a splendid supply of war 
material to a Frenchman who had under 
him but 6000 all told. Only a few days 
before, the commandant had proclaimed 
that whoever talked of capitulation should 
be shot. Amongst the younger officers, 
who felt most keenly the dastardly char- 
acter of his commander's act, was one of 
the few Frenchmen who have succeeded 
in becoming good Germans—the brilliant 
poet Chamisso. He wrote to a friend: 
‘* Another stain rests upon the name of 
Germany this day; it is consummated; 
the cowardly deed is done; the town has 
surrendered!” This was the poet whose 
tale of the man without a shadow was to 
make him famous. It is needless to say 
that the commandant of Hamelin was of 
noble name, a weak-headed old man 
seventy-five years old. His crime was 
partially atoned for by the fact that near- 
ly all the garrison deserted before the 
French entered the place. 

Breslau, the capital of Silesia, one of 
the richest towns in the country, and soon 
to become the centre of a new German 
patriotism, was surrendered under dis- 
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graceful circumstances on the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1807. Near here, in 1757, the great 
Frederick, with 33,000 men, engaged and 
completely routed an army of 92,000 Aus- 
trians, captured over 20,000 prisoners, 134 
cannon, 4000 field wagons, and 59 stand- 
ards—by this blow once more bringing all 
of Silesia within his power. And men 
were still in the army who had fought 
under this commander. 

Not far from Breslau, thirty miles in a 
southwesterly direction, lies the fortress 
of Schweidnitz, that sustained four sieges 
in the Seven Years’ War, and was eager to 
stand another when Napoleon’s men de- 
manded its surrender. Its commandant, 
another rotten branch of the King’s tree, 
was, by his officers, suspected of treachery, 
and to quiet their suspicions he bom- 
bastically proclaimed that ‘‘ so long as I 
am in command a capitulation is not to 
be thought of!” On the next day he sur- 
rendered the fortress. There were other 
disgraceful surrenders during these weeks 
—let us skip the rest. It is a dirty chron- 
icle of treachery, cowardice, and incapa- 
city. The American war of independence 
developed one Benedict Arnold in seven 
years, but this short campaign developed 
a dozen in as many weeks. If I have 
dwelt to monotonous length upon these 
shameful surrenders, it is that they de- 
serve to be remembered at a time when 
some of the great military powers of Eu- 
rope are drifting towards a revival of 
aristocratic pretensions based upon the 
profession of arms alone. It is well to 
recall that in 1806 the disgrace of Prussia 
was brought about by an army officered 
almost exclusively by nobles. The most 
flagrant cases of incapacity and cowardice 
were those of highly placed aristocrats 
leading the life of the professional sol- 
dier. This does not prove that men of 
noble blood may not be worthy soldiers, 
but it does warn us that pedigree and 
title are not of themselves sufficient to 
save men from the consequences of vani- 
ty, idleness, self-indulgence, ignorance, or 
any other of the many failings that un- 
dermine character. 


VIL. 
A FUGITIVE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
AN honest man with a warm heart was 
the great German physician Hufeland. 


He was in Berlin when the battles of 
Jena and Auerstidt were being fought, 
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and waited with his friends for news of 
victory. Had his King been as well pro 
vided with telegraphic heliographs as his 

antagonist, the news of that battle would 

have reached Unter den Linden on the 

evening of October 14th. But the capita] 

of Prussia had worse than no news. 

Hufeland wrote in his diary that “on 
October 16th Berlin celebrated a victory 
for the Prussian army, and that he spent 
the evening with the philosopher Fichte.” 
This was two days after the battle, and 
when the Prussian army had already 
ceased to exist. 

The honest physician has another en 
try in his valuable diary: ‘‘On the 18th 
[of October, 1806], at six o'clock in the 
morning, I was called by the Queen to 
the palace. She had arrived during the 
night. I found her with eyes inflamed 
from tears, hair down her back—a pic- 
ture of despair. She came towards me, 
saying, ‘Everything is lost; I must fly 
with my children, and you must go with 
us.’” That was at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At ten o’clock he was off with the 
Queen, having had just time to leave 
final directions of the greatest importance. 

But Luise had been allowed no time 
either to pack up or even to collect her 
most private papers. She had _ been 
stopped when driving from Weimar to 
Auerstidt on the eve of the battle, and 
ordered to get out of the way to a safe 
place. So back she drove to Berlin. 

On October 14th, an hour before Na- 
poleon’s artillery commenced to play 
upon her husband’s sleepy tents, Luise 
started again from Weimar, escorted by 
sixty cavalrymen. The roads were bad; 
the Queen’s carriage broke down, and she 
abandoned it for an open trap. On the 
15th she heard that her husband had 
gained a glorious victory, and on Octo- 
ber 17th she reached Berlin to learn that 
her crown was in danger, that she must 
not stop, but fly on to the Baltic—to Stet- 
tin. 

So off hurried this hunted Queen on 
the 18th, not being allowed even one 
night’s rest after being thumped and 
bumped over very bad roads for the last 
four days. She left her lady-in-waiting, 
the prim old Countess Voss, to hurry up 
the packing and follow on the 19th; but 
the old lady was evidently too much flus- 
tered by the general panic to do much, 
for when Napoleon took possession, five 
days later, he amused himself by reading 
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the private corre- 
spondence of the 
Queen, and rum- 
naging like a sneak 
amidst her most 
private possessions. 
During this flight 
from Jena, Luise 
had no news what- 
ever of her husband 
until she reached 
Stettin,two hundred 
and fifty miles away. 
She had absolutely 
no idea of the gen- 
eral state of the 
country, and no one 
to whom she could 
turn for advice. 
The Governor of 
serlin, when he 
heard that his King 
had lost a_ battle, 
took no steps tow- 
ards placing the 
capital in a state of 
defence. He dis- 
couraged the people 
who attempted to 
organize; he did 
not even seek to re- 
move the military 
stores to a place of 
safety. The patriots 
who felt that citi- 
zens should fight 
for their home and 
country were met 
by this placard upon 
all the walls: ‘‘ The 
citizen’s first duty 
is to be quiet.” 
This was the Goy- 
ernor who met 
Queen Luise _ in 
Berlin on the night of October 17th and 
ordered her to move away early next 
morning to Stettin. He too, like the cow- 
ardly commanders of the fortresses, bore 
a high-sounding name of patrician ori- 
gin. Had a plain honest soldier com- 
manded Berlin then, he might have saved 
his country. He would have greeted his 
Queen with words somewhat in this sense: 
“The King has lost a battle. What of 
that? The great Frederick also lost bat- 
tles now and then. Napoleon has only 
150,000 men. Let us make a stand here, 
and hold our ground until the King can 
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DESK OF FREDERICK THE GREAT AT SANS SOUCTI. 


gather anew army. Berlin is splendidly 
situated for defence. The Berliners are 
plucky and patriotic. They love their 
Queen, and will die rather than hand her 
a prisoner to the French. The King has 
more than 100,000 men who were not en- 
gaged at Jena; Napoleon is far from his 
base; the Russians are marching to our 
assistance; the winter is coming on; the 
advantage will be all on our side.” 

Had the Governor of Berlin spoken in 
this spirit to the hunted Queen, she would 
have responded with enthusiasm. The 
citizens would have thrown up earth- 
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works as they did in 1813, and the French 
would have received a check. 

But all over Prussia it was ‘‘like mas- 
ter, like man”—the King was weak, his 
generals cowards. Luise reached Stettin 
on the 20th, and there first learned that 
the King was at Kiistrin. So off she 
hurried to that fortress, almost back over 
the same road towards Berlin. Thence 
the news of pursuit drove the pair to- 
gether to Danzig, and thence to K6énigs- 
berg—that grand old Prussian city, where 
they had spent days of proud happiness 
so very recently. 

What the King did in these days, when 
energy was most needed, we cannot dis- 
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cover, beyond that he brooded over his 
fate, and let everything drift. At Kiis- 
trin he might have talked with Harden. 
berg, who also passed through the place. 
but no meeting took place. 

For many days Luise was separated 
from her children, but at last they were 
united, on December 9th, at Kénigsberg. 
Two of them had fallen ill, and the mo- 
ther nursed them until she too fell ill. 

** At last,” wrote Doctor Hufeland, ‘the 
savage Typhoid Fever seized our noble 
Queen. She lay in a critical condition, 
and never shall I forget the night of De- 
cember 22, 1806, when she lay with her 
life in danger. I was watching at her 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE OF QUEEN LUISE’S FLIGHT AND THE TERRITORY OVERRUN BY 
NAPOLEON IN THE WINTER OF 1806, 
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bedside, and so terrible a storm was ra- 
ging that one of the gables of the old 
castle she inhabited blew down, and the 
ship which contained all there was left 
of the royal treasure had not yet come to 
port.... 

‘*Suddenly came the news that the 
French were approaching. She imme- 
diately declared, positively, ‘I would 
rather fall by the hand of God than into 
the hands of these men.’ 

‘** And so on the 5th of January (1807), 
in the coldest weather, in the midst of 
storm and snow, was she borne 100 miles 
along the strip of sand (Curische Neh- 
rung) to Memel. We spent three nights 
and three days on this journey, driving 
at times through the surf of the Baltic, 
sometimes over ice. 

‘‘Our nights were spent in the most 
miserable quarters. The first night Queen 
Luise lay in a room with broken win- 
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dows. The snow was blown in over her 
bed. She had no nourishing food. 

‘* Never did a queen know such want.” 

This journey under the most favorable 
conditions of summer weather is bad; for 
the narrow sand strip is as bleak and in- 
hospitable as the desert—no road, no vil- 
lage, only a fisherman’s cabin now and 
then. 

Arrived in Memel, they found that the 
King had made no suitable arrangements 
for her reception, and she was carried up 
stairs on the arms of a servant. She was 
very weak, but rather better than other- 
wise for the fresh air. 

Memel is the northernmost town of 
Germany, a short walk from the Russian 
border. Here in 1802 she had first met 
the handsome young Czar Alexander, 
and here had that gallant young Russian 
vowed eternal fidelity to Prussia and 
Frederick William III. That was a tri- 
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umphal journey indeed, full of every in- 
cident calculated to inspire a monarch 
with confidence in himself and his future. 

Poor Luise felt now what misfortune 
meant. In the town of Graudenz, on the 
Vistula, for instance, Luise and her hus- 
band had only one room in a badly built 
frame house. The Queen could not cross 
the threshold without being over her 
ankles in mud. When the room was 
being tidied up for breakfast, the King 
had to go and kick his heels outside 
somewhere to make room. © The minis- 
ters of the King were packed five in a 
room, with two beds amongst them. 
Some slept on the floor, each in his turn. 
Food was bad and scarce. 

Here was the Prussian court a few 
weeks after Jena, while Napoleon was 
making himself quite comfortable in the 
palaces of Berlin. But no one dared 
grumble at Graudenz, for Luise set them 
an example of cheerful devotion to duty 
which no soldier could resist. Her child 
was ill in KGnigsberg, but she staid with 
her husband, believing that her presence 
was necessary at this crisis. 

While she was travelling the lonely 
road between Stettin and Kiistrin, while 
rumors of French skirmishes were heard 


on all sides, and at a moment when the 
innkeepers knew that the Prussian army 
had ceased to exist, and that Napoleon 
reigned in Berlin, she arrived at a small 


relay station called Béirwalde. Fresh 
horses for her carriage were demanded 
and promised. She waited, but no horses 
came. Ten minutes became half an hour, 
and still no sign of horses. She must 
have recalled a similar episode that befell 
Louis XVI. shortly before he was handed 
over to mob justice. Her attendant went 
to make inquiries, and discovered, to their 
alarm, that the innkeeper had not only 
himself mysteriously disappeared, but had 
taken the horses with him. 

To the honor of Germans be it record- 
ed that in all these dark days this is the 
only treachery chargeable to a man of 
the people. The traitors of those times 
were almost exclusively cavaliers, cour- 
tiers, professional soldiers—the pick of 
Prussian aristocracy. As we shall see 
later, Germany found her strength and 
safety in appealing to the plain people of 
the country, who did not brag about their 
blood, but spilled it freely on the battle- 
field. 

The King, too, had an opportunity of 
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pondering on the condition of crownless 
monarchs just before leaving Kdénic-. 
berg. That old palace was grand to loo: 
at from the outside, but had not be: 

properly furnished within. In order ; 

make Queen Luise. comfortable, ther 

fore, the richest citizens of the town had 
contributed their furniture. But when 
they heard that the royal family were 
leaving, flying from the French advance, 
and presumably hurrying away into a 
Russian exile, these good citizens hastily 
backed their carts up to the palace doors, 
and commenced each to carry away his 
chairs and pillows. The King was sti! 
in the palace, and was unwillingly a wit- 
ness to this moving of furniture from un- 
der him. It seemed a presage of help 
lessness. He never forgot that scene in 
K6nigsberg. 

While Queen Luise lay between life 
and death in the old Kénigsberg Castle, 
on the ist of January, 1807, the late Em- 
peror William entered upon the year in 
which he was to celebrate his tenth birth- 
day. According to Prussian custom, he 
was at that age entered as an officer in 
the crack regiment of Foot-guards, the 
most magnificent troops of the Prussian 
army. That custom is vigorously ob- 
served to-day,and many is the time that 
I have seen William II. in his childhood 
vainly trying to keep step on the parade- 
ground with the giants whom he was 
commanding. And now the children of 
this William II. are also enrolled, and 
these also may be seen on the Potsdam 
parade - ground vainly stretching their 
little legs to keep in time with the long 
strides beside them. 

It was the grandfather of William II. 
who, on January 1,1807, was given the uni- 
form of the First Prussian Guards. The 
uniform was duly forth-coming, but not so 
the guards. These glorious four battal- 
ions had been at Auerstiadt; had been car- 
ried away in the general rout; some had 
been surrendered by Prince Hohenlohe; 
some had been killed; the bulk had de- 
serted. At Graudenz on the 2d of No- 
vember, 1806, all that remained of the fa- 
mous guards reported twenty-nine men. 
They had done much forced marching, 
and were in a sorry plight as regards uni- 
forms; many were as badly off as Wash- 
ington’s men at Valley Forge. 

When the King and Queen moved to 
Memel the Royal Foot-guards also moved 
to what was called by courtesy the seat 
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QUEEN LUISE.* 


of government, the little frontier town, 
whose total population was then 8000, 
and even now less than 20,000. It is in- 
dicative of Frederick William’s character 
that at such a time even he felt the need 
of reviewing his guards, who arrived in 
Memel on the 14th of January, having 
increased their number to 210 men, 40 
non-commissioned and 5 officers. Little 

* The original of this portrait hangs in the 
Queen of Hanover’s study at Gmiinden, in the 
Austrian Tyrol. It is the only portrait in existence 
which represents Luise at this time of life in a man- 
ner corresponding to the descriptions we have of 
her. There are two miniatures similar to this one 
in the Hohenzollern Museum of Berlin, but both are 
feeble copies. This portrait is considered by the 


William wore the old-fashioned pigtail 
with his uniform, as did the men, though 
orders had been issued that this absurd 
custom should cease in the army. But it 
died hard. The Prussian guards clung 
to their pigtails with the spirit of China- 
men. They stuck them inside of their 
collars on parade, and evaded cutting 
them where possible. 

Queen of Hanover as the best one of her aunt, and 
she vouches for its authenticity. Subsequently her 
Majesty presented the author with a replica of this 
miniature, and it is from this that the above picture 
is made. It is probable that this miniature was 
painted in 1793, the year of Luise’s engagement 
to the Prussian King, when she was only seventeen 
years of age.—P. B. 
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EAST SIDE OF THE OLD CASTLE OF KONIGSBERG. 


Queen Luise occupied the wing on the right. 


Alexander I. of Russia also brought his 
guards from St. Petersburg, and held re- 
views for his ally near the Memel River, 
above Tilsit. Here, in the presence of his 
army, he warmly embraced the Prussian 
King, and cried out with solemn force, 
‘* We shall not fall singly—either we fall 
together or not at all.” 

Luise felt so much encouragement from 
the generous speech of the Russian in the 
spring days of 1807 that she moved back 
to Kénigsberg, to be nearer the scene of 
war. Her husband went with Alexander 
to the army headquarters at Bartenstein, 
about thirty miles southerly from K6- 
nigsberg. Luise devoted herself to or- 
ganizing relief for the wounded and en- 
couraging the spirit of patriotism, that 
was sadly on the wane. The fiery Blii- 
cher arrived, and had many earnest talks 
with her. He had capitulated honorably 
at Liibeck, because he had neither pow- 
der nor bread left. He had been subse- 
quently exchanged with a French gen- 
eral, and had made his way through the 
French lines back to his King. He had 
been presented to Napoleon, who had 
given him a full hour's talking, and 
treated him with marked distinction. 
But Bliicher had kept his bright eyes 
open while amongst the French. He 
knew that, badly off as were the Prus- 
sians, the French were in no better plight. 


He begged for a command of 30,000 men, 
so that he might harass the Frenchmen 
in the rear and on the flanks. He would 
lie in ambush for their trains of provi- 
sions, cut off their re-enforcements, worry 
them night and day, and never allow 
them to fight a big battle. 

But this most practical plan of the gal- 
lant old soldier was brushed aside by the 
Russian commander, who wished all the 
glory for himself, and expected to con- 
quer Napoleon by fighting a great fight 
with overpowering force on his side. 

So Bliicher was once more relegated 
to inactivity, as he had been at Auerstidt. 

At Friedland, about thirty miles south- 
east of Kénigsberg, on the 14th of June, 
just eight months after Jena, Napoleon 
gave the finishing blow to what there 
was left of Prussia. He knew that Rus- 
sians and Prussians were daily increasing 
their armies; that every moment was 
precious; that his long line of communi- 
eation, which was about four hundred 
miles to Dresden, invited operations in 
his rear; that his troops were beginning 
to grumble. He therefore determined to 
collect all the men he could, to abandon 
his line of retreat, to march straight 
upon K6nigsberg, and to force a battle at 
any cost. 

The Russian commander, Benigsen, 
blundered into Napoleon’s trap, and be- 
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fore the day was over Napoleon had 
come to believe that his star led to suc- 
cess, no matter how great risk he in- 
curred. 

Again Luise had to pack up hastily, 
and fly for her life back to Memel. On 
June 16th Kénigsberg surrendered, and 
the small remnants of the Prussian army 
retired to the other side of the Memel 
River, wondering where they should re- 
tire to next in case of another battle; for 
they had arrived at the last piece of Prus- 
sian ground capable of holding them—a 
strip only about fifteen miles wide, from 
the river to the Russian border. 

The King and Czar were like brothers 
in those days, but their subjects did not 
fraternize well. On the retreat from 
Friedland to Tilsit Prussian soldiers de- 
serted wherever they could, because they 
feared that they might be incorporated 
into the Russian army. The Russian 
Cossacks had not left a pleasant impres- 
sion in Prussia. They plundered the pea- 


sants, insulted the women, drove away 
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cattle and horses, but did very little fight- 
ing. It got to be proverbial that the 
French enemy was preferable to the Rus- 
sian friend. 

On June 19th the French tricolor 
waved on the banks of the Memel, and 
Napoleon could see beyond the united 
camps of Russia and Prussia. At Jena 
he had defeated Prussia; at Friedland, 
Russia. Frederick William would have 
made peace after Jena had he not given 
his word to Alexander that he would 
stand or fall with his Russian ally. This 
alone explains why throughout that 
dreary winter the Prussian army kept 
up a semblance of hope—fighting and 
marching, starving and shivering— be- 
lieving that the Russians would soon ar- 
rive in strong force and drive Napoleon 
away. 

The net result of Russian assistance 
was the battle of Friedland, which left 
Prussia in a worse plight than after Jena. 

Queen Luise thus writes to her father 
three days after this battle: 


THE FLIGHT OF QUEEN LUISE. 
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** Another terrible blow has struck us; 
we are on the point of leaving the coun- 
try—perhaps forever. Just think what I 
am feeling at this moment! The chil- 
dren and I must fly as soon as we get news 
of approaching danger.... When the mo- 
ment of danger comes I shall go to Riga” 
(a Russian town on the Baltic). ‘‘God will 
give me strength when the black moment 
arrives for me to cross the frontier of my 
country. It will take strength, but I 
look up to Heaven, whence come all 
good and ill; and I firmly believe that 
God places upon us burdens no greater 
than we can bear. 

‘*Once more, my best of fathers, be as- 
sured we are going down without dis- 
honor, esteemed by all the world; and 
we shall always have friends, because we 
have deserved them. I cannot tell you 
how much comfort this thought gives 
me. I bear everything with perfect tran- 
quillity of mind, which can only come 
from a quiet conscience and pure hopes. 
You may be sure, then, dearest father, that 
we can never, never be altogether un- 
happy, and that many a one weighed 
down with crowns and good fortune is 
not so light-hearted, so really happy, as 
we ourselves.” (No doubt a hit at Na- 
poleon’s many crowns.) 

A postscript to this letter, dated June 
24th, after the Russians had signed a truce 
with Napoleon, contains these prophetic 
words: ‘‘ My faith is not shaken—but I 
can no longer hope. My letter to you 
explains it—there is my very heart and 
soul. When you read that, you have me 
entirely, dearest father. To do my duty 
in life, to die, to live on dry bread and 
salt—none of these things can make me 
unhappy. But do not ask me to be hope- 
ful. One who has been thrown down 
from a heaven as I have been—cannot 
again feel hope. If anything good again 
happens to me, ah, how eagerly shail I 
seize it, feel it, enjoy it! but I can never 
hope again. Let misfortune come; for a 
moment it may cause me surprise, but it 
ean no longer break me down, so long 
as I have not deserved it. Nothing can 
drag me into my grave but injustice and 
dishonesty amongst my own people—that 
I could not stand... .” 

Poor Luise! She poured out her bleed- 
ing heart in those sad days as queens sel- 
dom do. She had suffered much —had 
been chased from one end of her country 
to the other; had endured a terrible ill- 
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ness; had been separated from her }e- 
loved children while illness was amongst 
them; had been the cheering help to her 
low-spirited husband; had united the » 
triotic men of Germany about her—a)\\| 
all because she believed that Alexand 
with his Russians would take the field 
the spring, and would not make peac 
until Prussia was free. 

Luise had suffered much between Jena 
and Friedland, but there was more suffer 
ing in store for her at Tilsit. 


VIL 
PEACE WITH DISHONOR. 


ONE date of peculiarly American sig 
nificance is July 4, 1776. Queen Luise 
was born in the same year as the United 
States, and it was on the day of ‘‘inde- 
pendence” that she drove from Memel to 
Tilsit for the purpose of pleading with 
Napoleon on behalf of her wretched coun- 
try. 

Luise hated the Corsican conqueror 
with the instinctive impulse of a high- 
bred, pure, and truthful nature. She 


knew him to be both false and brutish. 
He had shown no generosity in the mo- 
ment of victory, but had stooped to the 


publishing of lies about her private char- 
acter. He pictured her in his bulletins 
as not merely an Amazon firebrand, but 
as unfaithful to her marriage vows—a 
woman of unchaste character. He sug- 
gested improper relations between the 
Czar Alexander and herself—he stopped 
at nothing in his attempt to blacken her 
character and weaken if possible her in- 
fluence. But Napoleon was no match 
fora pure woman. He overshot the mark. 
His slanders failed in their effect on the 
Germans, who did not forgive this unchiv- 
alrous behavior towards a queen whom 
they loved for the very virtues which he 
could not comprehend. 

When Queen Luise heard that she must 
come to this man, beg of him, touch his 
hand—it was more than she could bear. 
She burst out crying, and said she could 
not so dishonor herself. But, after all, 
it was the King, her husband, who should 
have felt thus, and spared her this crown- 
ing mortification. Up to this moment he 
might have said that all was lost save 
honor; but when the moment came for 
dragging a beautiful young wife upon 
the scene, in the hope of accomplishing 
by her physical charms what gunpowder 











FREDERICK WILLIAM III. WAITING FOR THE END OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE RAFT. 
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and diplomacy had failed of attaining, 
then should the hand of every decent man 
have been raised in protest. 

To the credit of human nature be it 
said that in each of the three camps were 
men who did find this episode disgrace- 
ful. And so on this beautiful 4th of 
July Luise and old Countess Voss took 
their seats in a state carriage, and were 
driven the fifty-odd miles to a little vil- 
lage about six miles northeast of Tilsit, 
called Piktupoenen, where a room had 


ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. 


been made ready for her in the parson- 
age. Her carriage had been drawn by 
relays of black horses from the famous 
stud farm of Trakehnen, where even to- 
day all the horses for the German Emper- 
or are raised. That any Trakehnen horses 
escaped the raids of the enemy during 
this campaign is in itself remarkable, for 
the estate is only about forty miles south- 
east of Tilsit. 

When I visited the village of Piktu- 
poenen I could find no trace of the his- 
torical events that had happened there. 
The parsonage had been burned down, 
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and a new one erected in its place. 
great windmill dominated the cluster , 
houses, from the roofs of which one cou! 
look over into Russian territory. 

Luise travelled through a pretty cour 
try, but over roads of primitive construc- 
tion, for she required all day for these 
few fifty miles. She had time to think 
over the part she was called upon to play, 
and to recall the part played by the pro- 
fessedly dear friend and ally Alexander 
Luise had been kept well informed of 

the doings of this showy and senti 
mental young Russian, and she grew 
to distrust him as much as she disliked 
Napoleon. 

She recalled the night of the 4th of 
November, 1805. The chimes in the 
old Garrison Church of Potsdam were 
singing their beautiful midnight tune 
when Alexander stood with her hus- 
band and herself by the tomb of Fred- 
erick the Great. They remained some 
moments in silence, while Alexander 
bowed and kissed the marble on which 
reposed the battle-sword of the great 
King. Then he rose, embraced the 
Prussian monarch, and there vowed 
that the Prussian cause was his cause 
while life lasted. Then he drove away 
to Austerlitz! 

She recalled next the dreadful win- 
ter months—the chasing from town 
to town, finding nowhere rest for her 
feet. In these days she sustained her 
husband’s hopes by referring him to 
Alexander's noble promises, which 
were repeated by every messenger 
from St. Petersburg. 

Then she recalled the little town of 
Bartenstein, about thirty miles soutli- 
east of Kénigsberg. How happy slie 
had been when, at one time, the King 
had been on the point of concluding 
a separate peace with Napoleon, but 

had received a note from the Czar saying 
that he would risk his crown rather than 
that Prussia should lose one grain of her 
national sand! 

In the presence of such noble senti- 
ments every Prussian sacrifice seemed 
justified. 

Then she recalled the touching meet- 
ing of Alexander and her husband, and a 
certain noble contract signed at Barten- 
stein on April 26, 1807, in which each 
bound himself to do nothing without the 
other; to make no terms with Napoleon 
without the other’s knowledge—in other 





NAPOLEON'S HEADQUARTERS AT TILSIT.* 


words, to make the war one of brotherly 
interest. 


In this famous Bartenstein Contract, 
made at atime when the Prussian King 
had scarcely a kingdom, let alone an 
army, the patriot minister Hardenberg 
introduced a clause that gave Luise great 


satisfaction. Here was first formally 
stated that Prussia was fighting the com- 
mon enemy of all Germany; that the 
victory of Prussia meant the indepen- 
dence of Germany, the foundation of a 
great German ‘‘Constitutional Federa- 
tion.” 

That all seemed very shadowy to Luise 
as she drove by the flower-studded fields 
of East Prussia. There was no thought 
of such possibilities in her weary spirit. 
She knew that Napoleon had taken the 
half of Prussia for his share of the war 
spoils. She did not expect that he 
would give back much of it; but, as she 
said, pathetically, ‘‘If he will give me 


* The house in which Napoleon had his head- 
quarters at Tilsit in 1807 is now Number 24, 
Deutsche Strasse. On the occasion of my visit in 
June, 1892, there was no plate to mark its historical 
interest. The lower story was occupied by two 
shops, the one saddlery, the other millinery. It 
fronts upon a broad, well-paved, and gas-lighted 
street, and appears to be to-day of the same rela- 
tive importance that it was in 1807.—P. B. 


back a village or two, my errand will not 
have been in vain.” 

But then she reviewed what had hap- 
pened at Tilsit since the truce. Her hus- 
band had not been censulted. On June 
25th Napoleon entered a skiff on the south 
side of the Memel River, and Alexander 
at the same moment pushed off from the 
north shore. They met on a raft that 
had been anchored in the stream at a 
point close above the present bridge. On 
this raft two huts had been erected, deck- 
ed out with boughs and flowers. I made 
a sketch of the river at this point one 
beautiful summer’s afternoon, and have 
seen many pictures purporting to repre- 
sent the meeting of these two emperors. 
But not only do no two pictures agree 
one with the other, but none gives the lo- 
cal scenery as it is to-day. 

The Prussian King was not asked to 
this meeting on the raft. He was treated 
as quite an outsider to the interests at 
stake. The two emperors were on his 
land; they had made a truce and appar- 
ently set about making a peace wholly at 
Prussian expense. 

It was raining while this interesting 
raft meeting took place. During the rain 
Frederick William rode up and down 
the north shore of the river, impatiently 
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waiting for its conclusion. But the min- 
utes dragged, and full three hours passed 
before the King saw his noble ally again. 

Two days before this raft meeting news 
had come from London that England had 
already shipped troops to Prussia’s assist- 
ance; that plenty of arms, ammunition, 
and money was also on the way. From 
Austria came also good news, that thence 
too help would soon arrive. Naturally 
Luise looked to Alexander as in a posi- 
tion to make good some of the promises 
he had so sentimentally expressed over 
and over again in the past few weeks. 

His first words on seeing the French 
Emperor were, ‘‘I hate the English as 
heartily as you do, and am ready to help 
you in everything you undertake against 
them.” This is strange language to use 
in regard to one’s allies. However, for 
the moment it seemed to serve the Rus- 
sian’s purpose. 

Napoleon and Alexander from this mo- 
ment became bosom friends. They dined 
and supped together. They were insepa- 
rable. They talked about the past war as 
a blunder, and for the future made plans 
which knew no limit save that enforced 
by limited imagination. Russia was to 
conquer all the East; Napoleon was to 
remain content with all the rest of the 
world. Exactly where the East was to 
commence and the rest of the world to 
cease was not quite definitely stated, and 
this caused much trouble in the years 
that followed, because Russia then as now 
regarded Turkey as her legitimate prey. 
At any rate, one point was very satisfac- 
torily arranged—that Russia should take 
possession of British India as soon as she 
found it convenient. 

Three hours is a long time for two men 
to talk under ordinary circumstances, but 
when the whole world is being mapped 
out anew it is very short indeed. And 
so Alexander thought, for he quite forgot 
all about Prussia while arranging for 
the incorporation of India as a southern 
province of Siberia. 

At last,and asa species of after-thought, 
he begged as a favor that he might pre- 
sent to Napoleon his dear friend Frederick 
William. This interview took place on 
the day following, and on the same raft. 
Napoleon treated the humiliated King 
with most conspicuous rudeness; acted 
towards him as to one asking charity; 
gave him less than an hour of his time, 
during which he addressed his remarks 
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almost wholly to Alexander. Poor Fre- 
erick William was permitted to be pres 
ent at some of the imperial interviews 
but always in the character of an int 
loper. Alexander was never at his ease 
until his Prussian ally had left them. 

The Russian so far forgot his relations 
to both parties that he listened content 
edly while Napoleon joked about tie 
‘* Brandenburg Don Quixote.” The King 
reminded Alexander now and then of tlie 
famous Bartenstein Contract, but the Mus 
covite answered always with plausible 
evasions. He was just as false as Na- 
poleon, but masked his Oriental qualities 
by a pretension to sentimental chivalry 
which deceived many for a short time. 

Luise was met on the road to Tilsit by 
Hardenberg, of whom we shall hear more 
in coming years. Napoleon knew no- 
thing of this statesman save that he was 
incorruptible and a patriot. Consequently 
he ordered Hardenberg to be dismissed 
from the King’s service, and exiled to a 
distance of two hundred miles from the 
capital, whatever place that might be. 
That Napoleon should give such an order 
is strange enough, but that a monarch 
should fail to resent it is stranger still. 
The chivalrous Alexander did not protest, 
and Hardenberg sought refuge in Russia. 
But before he went he had a good long 
talk with Luise, and gave her such a pic- 
ture of the true state of things that she 
was able to meet Napoleon on less unequal 
terms than might otherwise have been 
the case. 

It was at this time that Luise wrote of 
Napoleon: ‘‘ His talents I can admire, 
but I do not like his character, which is 
obviously false and tricky. It will be 
hard for me to behave well in his pres- 
ence. And yet that is what they ask of 
me—and I have grown used to making a 
sacrifice of myself.” 

Napoleon did not pay Luise the com- 
pliment of taking the short half-hour’s 
drive to Piktupoenen, but waited until 
she came into Tilsit. Then, after she had 
been an hour in her rooms, he rode up in 
state, surrounded by a staff of high offi- 
cers, and climbed the narrow stairs lead- 
ing to her room. 

The house in which she received Napo- 
leon still stands, fronting a small open 
space paved with cobble-stones. I had 
some difficulty in finding it in 1892, and 
not being able to get a good photograph 
of it, I sat down in front of it and made 
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a rough sketch. There is nothing re- 
motely suggestive of a palace; and the 
house occupied then by Napoleon is little 
better. I could not help wondering that 
nothing was done by the German gov- 
ernment of to-day to distinguish these 
two houses from the others; not even the 
guide-books call the traveller’s attention 
to the historic interest their walls awaken. 

Napoleon was not indifferent to the 
beauty of Queen Luise, as he admitted af- 
terwards, but he was not successful in 
his efforts to extract amusement from her 
at such a time. Her heart heavy with 
grief at the state of her country, she had 
sacrificed even her self-respect to come 
and beg at his feet, and was it fair to ex- 
pect that in this hour she could play the 
coquette? 

Napoleon, with a tact bordering on bru- 
tality, opened the conversation by asking 
her if her dress was made of crape or 
Indian gauze. Luise begged that he would 
not bring such trifles up for discussion at 
such atime. Then there was a dull pause, 
broken at last by Luise inquiring how he 
found the climate. 

To this Napoleon made the rather omi- 
nous answer, ‘‘ The French soldier is sea- 
soned to every climate.” 

Then, quick as a flash, falling back 
into the rdle of soldier-diplomat, he said 
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to her, ‘‘How could you conceive the 
idea of making war against me?” But 
Luise pretended not to note the insult in- 
tended, and answered without hesitation, 
‘*We may be pardoned for having built 
too much upon the fame of Frederick the 
Great.” Even Napoleon could not fail 
to feel the superiority of her repartee— 
for Rossbach happened not many years 
before Jena, and there Frederick the 
Great thrashed the French more glori- 
ously than Napoleon ever thrashed a 
Prussian army. So the Emperor tried 
to change the conversation—to pay her 
compliments. But she always came back 
to the subject near her heart; she had 
come to beg him for an honorable peace. 
She begged for her husband and her pros- 
trate kingdom; she admitted his power 
in war; he had secured all the glory that 
war could give him-—-now let him put the 
culminating crown to his head by show- 
ing the world that he was generous to 
the fallen; she spoke of justice, of mercy, 
of God, of conseience. Her voice choked; 
tears came to her eyes. She forgot all 
that Hardenberg had told her; she was 
no longer the Queen; she was a mother 
pleading for her children. It seemed as 
though he felt for a moment touched by 
the sight of this pure and beautiful woman 
pouring out to him such noble thoughts 
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as no woman had ever before ventured 
to present to his sensual and calculating 
mind. She pleaded hard for Magdeburg 
—the proudest fortress on the Elbe—a 
town as dear to Prussia as Dover to an 
Englishman, as West Point to an Amer- 
ican, as Quebec to a Canadian. Magde- 
burg was to Luise the key to Prussia, and 
she begged for it with a fervor that would 
have gained a kingdom from any other 
man. Napoleon, whether honestly or not, 
seemed moved, and said, with some show 
of amiability, ‘‘ You are asking a great 
deal—but we shall see.” 

The words ‘‘ we shall see” made Luise 
very happy. She thought that Napoleon 
had human feelings, after all, and she for- 
gave all those who had induced her to 
make the degrading journey to Tilsit. 

She did not know that on the way home 
that evening Napoleon laughed the mat- 
ter over with Talleyrand, saying ‘‘ that 
Magdeburg was worth to him a dozen 
Queens of Prussia.” 

That night, after dinner, Napoleon 
sought to play the gallant, and offered 
her a rose. She looked at it, and was 
about to decline it. But, recalling the 
object of her mission, she forced a smile 
to her lips, and said, ‘‘ Let it be at least 
with Magdeburg.” To this Napoleon an- 
swered by astare, and words which showed 
that his politeness lay only on the surface 





—‘*Permit me to remind you, madame, 
that it is my place to offer, and yours to 
accept.” 

The Tilsit dinners, balls, and so-called 
festivities were melancholy functions to 
poor Luise, who learned in the following 
days that Napoleon had insisted upon ev- 
ery item of his demands exactly as he 
had originally dictated them, and that he 
treated his talks with the Prussian Queen 
as idle chaff. Furthermore, he sent word 
to the Prussian King that he was tired of 
Tilsit, and wished the matter closed. And 
so on July 9, 1807, Prussia signed away 
to Napoleon half her territory, and every 
sovereign right that might assist her to 
become strong in the future. She bound 
herself to pay an indemnity enormously 
beyond her means, and to maintain 
French garrisons in the country until 
this impossible sum was paid off. No 
such terms had ever before been accepted 
by a great nation. That was the famous 
Treaty of Tilsit. The Czar Alexander 
paid his dear ally Frederick William 
some compliments, acquiesced in all that 
Napoleon did, and assisted in the work 
of spoliation by stealing from Prussia 
a large slice of her eastern provinces, 
including the city of Warsaw. 

On July 10, 1807, Luise went back to 
Memel. She was incapable of more sac- 
rifice—her heart was broken. 
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BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


r}\HEIR next and third attempt at wed- 
| lock was more deliberately made, 
though it was begun on the morning fol- 
lowing the singular child’s arrival at 
their home. 

Him they found to be in the habit of 
sitting silent, his quaint and weird face 
set, and his eyes resting on things they 
did not see in this substantial world. 

‘‘His face is like the tragic mask of 
Melpomene,” said Sue. ‘‘ What is your 
name, dear? Did you tell us?” 

‘‘Father Time is what they always 
called me. It is a nickname; because I 
look so aged, they say.” 

‘‘And you talk so, too,” said Sue, ten- 
derly. ‘‘It is strange that these preter- 
naturally old boys almost always come 
from new countries. But what were 
you christened?” 

‘*T never was.” 

‘“Why was that?” 

‘‘Because, if I died in damnation, 
‘twould save the expense of a Christian 
funeral.” 

‘*‘Oh—your name is not Jude, then?” 
said his father, with some disappoint- 
ment. 

The boy shook his head. ‘“ Never 
heerd on it.” 

“Of course not,” said Sue, quickly, 
‘since she was hating you all the time!” 

‘*We'll have him christened,” said 
Jude; and privately to Sue, ‘‘ The day we 
are married.” Yet the advent of the 
child disturbed him. 

Their position lent them shyness, and 
having an impression that a marriage at 
a Superintendent Registrar's office was 
more private than an ecclesiastical one, 
they decided to avoid a church this time. 
Both Sue and Jude together went to the 
office of the district to give notice: they 
had become such companions that they 
could hardly do anything of importance 
except in each other’s company. 

Jude Fawley signed the form of notice, 
Sue looking over his shoulder and watch- 
ing his hand as it traced the words. As 
she read the foursquare undertaking, nev- 
er before seen by her, into which her own 


and Jude’s names were inserted, and by 
which that very volatile essence, their 
love for each other, was supposed to be 
encaged and made permanent, her face 
seemed to grow painfully apprehensive. 
‘*Names and Surnames of the Parties” 
(they were parties, not lovers). ‘‘ Condi- 
tion” (a horrid idea). ‘‘ Rank or Occupa- 
tion.” *‘ Age.” ‘* Dwelling at.” ‘‘ Length 
of Residence.” ‘*‘ Church or building in 
which the marriage is to be solemnized.” 
‘* District and County in which the Par- 
ties respectively dwell.” 

‘It spoils the sentiment, doesn’t it?” 
she said, on their way home. ‘‘It seems 
making a more sordid business of it even 
than signing the contract in a vestry. But 
we'll try to get through with it, dearest, 
now.” 

‘“We will. ‘For what man is he that 
hath betrothed a wife and hath not taken 
her? Let him go and return unto his 
house, lest he die in the battle, and an- 
other man take her.’ So said the Jewish 
law-giver.” 

‘* How you know the Scriptures, Jue! 
You really ought to have been a parson. 
I can only quote profane writers.” 

During the interval before the issuing 
of the certificate, Sue, in her housekeeping 
errands, sometimes walked past the office, 
and furtively glancing in, saw affixed to 
the wall the notice of their intended 
union. She could not bear its aspect. 
Coming after her previous experience of 
matrimony, all the romance of their at- 
tachment seemed to be starved away by 
placing her present case in the same cat- 
egory. She was usually leading the little 
Father Time by the hand, and fancied 
that people thought him hers, and regard- 
ed the intended ceremony as the patching 
up of an old error. 

Meanwhile Jude decided to link his 
present with his past in some slight de- 
gree by inviting to the wedding the only 
person remaining on earth who was as- 
sociated with his early life at Marygreen 
—the aged widow, Mrs. Edlin, who had 
been his grandaunt’s friend and nurse in 
her last illness. He hardly expected that 
she would come; but she did, bringing 
singular presents, in the form of apples, 


* Begun in December number, 1894, under the title ‘The Simpletons.’ 
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jam, brass snuffers, an ancient pewter 
dish, a warming-pan, and goose feathers’ 
towards a bed. She was allotted the 
spare room in Sue’s—that is to say Jude’s 
—house, whither she retired early, and 
where they could hear her through the 
ceiling below saying the Lord’s prayer in 
a loud voice. 

As, however, she could not sleep, and 
discovered that Sue and Jude were still 
sitting up—it being, in fact, only ten 
o'clock —she dressed herself again, and 
came down; and they all sat by the fire 
till a late hour—Father Time included; 
though, as he never spoke, they were 
hardly conscious of him. 

** Well, I bain’t set against marrying, 
as your-great-aunt was,” said the widow. 
‘*And I hope ‘twill be a jocund wedding 
for ye in all respects this time. Nobody 
can hope it more, knowing what I do of 
your families, which is more, I suppose, 
than anybody else now living. For they 
have been unlucky that way, God knows.” 

Sue breathed uneasily. 

‘* They was always good-hearted people, 
too—wouldn’t kill a fly, if they knowed 
it,” continued the wedding-guest. ‘‘ But 
things happened to thwart ’em, and if ev- 
erything wasn’t vitty they were upset. 
No doubt that’s how he that the tale is 
told of came to do what’a did—if he were 
one of your family.” 

‘* What was that?” said Jude. 

‘* Well—that tale, ye know: he that 
was gibbeted just on the brow of the hill 
by the Brown House, not far from the 
mile-stone between Marygreen and Al- 
fredston, where the other road branches 
off. But, Lord, twas in my grandfather’s 
time, and it meddn’ have been one of 
your folk at all!” 

‘*T know where the gibbet is said to 
have stood, very well,” murmured Jude. 
‘* But I never heard of this. What—did 
this man—my ancestor and Sue’s—kill 
his wife?” 

‘oT wer’ not that exactly. She ran away 
from him, with their child, to her friends; 
and while she was there the child died. 
He wanted the body, to bury it where his 
people lay, but she wouldn't give it up. 
Her husband then came in the night with 
a cart, and broke into the house to steal 
the coffin away; but he was catched, and 
being obstinate, wouldn’t tell what he 
broke in for. They brought it in burg- 
lary, and that’s why he was hanged and 
gibbeted on Brown House Hill. His 
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wife went mad after he was dead. But 
it meddn’ be true that he belonged to ye. 
more than to me.” 

A small slow voice rose from the shade 
of the fireside, as if out of the earth: ‘| 
I was you, mother, I wouidn’t marry fa. 
ther.” It came from little Time, and they 
started, for they had forgotten him. : 

‘*Oh, it is only a tale,” said Sue, cheer- 
ingly. 

After this exhilarating tradition from 
the widow on the eve of their wedding, 
they rose, and wishing each other good. 
night, retired, Jude crossing the street to 
his room—“‘‘ for the last time,” as he said 
tenderly to Sue. 

The next morning the latter, whose 
nervousness intensified with the hours, 
took Jude privately into the sitting-room 
before starting. ‘‘Jude, I want you to 
kiss me, as a lover, incorporeally,” she 
said, tremulously nestling up to him. 
‘It won’t be ever like this any more, 
willit? I wish we hadn’t begun the busi- 
ness. But I suppose we must go on. 
How horrid that story was last night! It 
spoilt my thoughts of to-day. It makes 
me feel as if a tragic doom overhung our 
family, as it did the house of Atreus.” 

‘*Or the house of Jeroboam,” said the 
theologian. 

‘*Yes; and it seems awful temerity in us 
two to go marrying! Iam going to vow 
to you in the same words I vowed in to 
my other husband, and you to me in the 
same as you used to your other wife, re- 
gardless of the stultifying lesson we were 
taught by those experiments.” 

‘‘If you are uneasy, I am unhappy,” 
said he. ‘‘I had hoped you would feel 
quite joyful. But if you don’t, you don't. 
It is no use pretending. It is a dismal 
business to you, and that makes it so to 
me.” 

“Tt is unpleasantly like that other 
morning —that’s all,” she murmured. 
* Let us go on now.” 

They started, arm in arm, for the office 
aforesaid, no witness accompanyiiig them 
except the widow Edlin. The aay was 
chilly and dull, and a clammy fog blew 
through the town from ‘‘ Royal-tower'd 
Thame.” On the steps of the office there 
were the muddy foot-marks of people who 
had entered, and in the entry were damp 
umbrellas. Within the office several per- 


sons were gathered, and our couple per- 
ceived that a marriage between a soldier 
and a young woman was just in progress. 
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Sue, Jude, and the widow stood in the 
background while this was going on, Sue 
reading the notices of marriage on the 
wall. The room was a dreary place to 
two of their temperament, though to its 
usual frequenters it doubtless seemed or- 
dinary enough. Law-books in musty calf 
covered one wall, and elsewhere were 
post-office directories and other books of 
reference. Papers in packets tied with 
red tape were pigeon-holed around, and 
some iron safes filled a recess, while the 
bare wood floor was, like the door-step, 
stained by previous visitors. 

The soldier was sullen and reluctant, 
the bride sad and timid, and she had a 
black eye. Their little business was soon 
done, and the twain and their friends 
straggled out, one of the witnesses saying 
casually to Jude and Sue in passing, as if 
he had known them before: ‘‘See the 
couple just come in? Ha, ha! That fel- 
low is just out of jail this morning. She 
met him at the jail gates, and brought 
him straight here. She’s paying for ev- 
erything.” 

Sue turned her head, and saw an ill- 
favored man, closely cropped, with a 
broad-faced, pock-marked woman on his 
arm, ruddy with drink, and the satisfac- 
tion of being on the brink of an accom- 
plished desire. They jocosely saluted the 
outgoing couple, and went forward in 
front of Jude and Sue, whose diffidence 
was increasing. The latter drew back 
and turned to her lover, her mouth shap- 
ing itself like that of a child about to 
give way to grief: 

‘“* Jude—I don’t like it here! I wish we 
hadn’t come! The place gives me the 
horrors; it seems so unnatural as the cli- 
max of our love. I wish it had been at 
church, if it had ‘to be at all. It is not so 
vulgar there.” 

‘* Dear one,” said Jude, ‘‘ how troubled 
and pale you look!” 

‘*Tt must be performed here now, I 
suppose?” 

‘*No; perhaps not necessarily.” 

He spoke to the clerk, and came back. 
‘‘No—we need not marry here, or any- 
where, unless we like, even now,” he 
said. ‘* We ean be married in a church, 
if not with the same certificate, with an- 
other he'll give us, I think. Anyhow, let 
us go out till you are calmer, dear, and I 
too, and talk it over.” 

They went out stealthily and guiltily, 
as if they had committed a misdemeanor, 


closing the door without noise, and tell- 
ing the widow, who had remained in the 
entry, to go home and await them; that 
they would call in any casual passers as 
witnesses, if necessary. When in the 
street they turned into an unfrequented 
side alley, where they walked up and 
down, as they had done long ago in the 
market-house at Melchester. 

‘*Now, darling, what shall we do? 
Anything that pleases you will please 
me.” 

‘*But, Jude dearest, I am worrying 
you! You wanted it to be there, didn’t 
you?” 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, when I got in- 
side I felt as if I didn’t care much about 
it. The place depressed me almost as 
much as it did you—it was ugly. And 
then I thought of what you had said this 
morning as to whether we ought.” 

They walked on vaguely, till she 
paused. ‘‘It seems so weak, too, to va- 
cillate like this! And yet how much bet- 
ter than to act rashly a second time!... 
How terrible that scene was tome! The 
expression in that flabby woman's face, 
as she was going to deliver herself up to 
that jail- bird, not for one day, as she 
would, but for a lifetime, as she must. 
And the other poor soul, to escape a pos- 
sible shame which was owing to the in- 
trinsic weakness of her character, degrad- 
ing herself to the real shame of voluntary 
bondage to a tyrant who scorned her— 
a man whom to avoid forever was her 
only chance of salvation.... This is our 
parish church, isn’t it? This is where it 
would have to be, if we did it in the usual 
way? A service or something seems to 
be going on.” 

Jude went up and looked in at the door. 
‘‘ Why—it is a wedding here too,” he said. 
‘* Everybody seems to be on our tack to- 
day.” 

Sue said she supposed it was because 
Lent was just over, when there was al- 
ways acrowd of marriages. ‘‘ Let us lis- 
ten,” she said, ‘‘ and find how it feels to 
us when performed in a church.” 

They stepped in, and entered a back 
seat, and watched the proceedings at the 
altar. The contracting couple appeared 
to belong to the well-to-do middle class, 
and the wedding altogether was one of 
ordinary prettiness and interest. They 
could see the flowers tremble in the bride’s 
hand, even at that distance, and could 
hear her mechanical murmur of words, 
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whose meaning her brain gathered not 
at all under the pressure of her self-con- 
sciousness. Sue and Jude listened, and 
severally saw themselves in time past go- 
ing through the same form of self-com- 
mittal. 

‘‘Tt is not the same to her, poor thing, 
as it would be to me doing it over again 
with my present knowledge,” Sue whis- 
pered. ‘‘ You see, they are fresh to it, 
and take the proceedings as a matter of 
course. But having been awakened as 
we have, or at least as I have, by experi- 
ence, to my own culpably fastidious feel- 
ings in the matter, it really does seem im- 
moral in me to go and undertake the 
same thing again with open eyes. Com- 
ing in here and seeing this has frightened 
me from a church wedding as much as 
the other did from a registry one. We 
are a weak, tremulous pair, Jude, and 
what others may feel confident in I feel 
doubts of—that is, my being proof against 
vulgarizing conditions.” 

‘*We are too thin-skinned. We ought 
never to have been born, much less come 
together for the most preposterous of all 
joint ventures for uws—matrimony.” 

She shuddered. ‘‘Then you feel too, 
dear Jude, that we ought not to goin cold 
blood and sign this life-undertaking again? 
You think we have not found ourselves 
strong enough for it, and, knowing this, 
are proposing to perjure ourselves?” 

‘*Yes—since you ask me. Remember 
I'll do it if you wish, own darling; but I 
must say that though I think we ought 
to be able to do it, I feel checked by the 
dread of incompetency, just as you do— 
from our peculiarities, perhaps, because 
we are unlike other people. Weare hor- 
ribly sensitive, that’s really what’s the 
matter with us, Sue.” 

‘*T fancy more are like us than we 
think.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know. I hold that the 
intention of the contract is commendable, 
and good for many, no doubt, but that 
in our case it may defeat its own ends be- 
cause we are the queer sort of people we 
are—those in whom domestic relations of 
a forced kind are destructive to ardor and 
spontaneity.” 

Sue still held that there was nothing 
queer or exceptional in it—that all were 
so. ‘‘ Everybody is getting to feel as we 
do,” she said. ‘‘ We are a little before- 
hand, that’s all. In fifty—ay, twenty— 
years the descendants of these two will 
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act and feel exactly as we do. What we 
see to some extent now when we walk in 
a crowd, they will see still more vividly 
then, 


‘Shapes like our own selves hideously multiplied,’ 


and will be afraid to reproduce them.” 

‘*What a terrible line of poetry! | 
have felt it myself, too, about my fellow- 
creatures, at morbid times.” 

‘““At any rate, however different our 
reasons,” she said, ‘‘ we come to the same 
conclusion —that for us particular two 
marriage is bad. Then, Jude, let us go 
home without killing our dream. How 
good you are, my comrade: you give way 
to all my whims!” 

‘‘They accord very much with 
own.” 

He gave her a little kiss behind a pillar 
while the attention of everybody present 
was taken up in observing the bridal pro- 
cession entering the vestry, and then they 
came outside the building. By the door 
they waited till two or three carriages, 
which had gone away for a while, return- 
ed, and the new husband and wife came 
into the open daylight. 

‘‘The flowers in the bride’s hand are 
sadly like the garland which decked the 
heifers of sacrifice in old times.” 

“Still, Sue, it is no worse for the woman 
than for the man. That’s what some 
women fail to see, and instead of protest- 
ing against the conditions, they protest 
against the man, the other victim, just as 
a woman in a crowd will abuse the man 
who crushes against her, when he is only 
the helpless transmitter of the pressure 
exercised upon him.” 

‘*Yes—some are like that, instead of 
uniting with the man against the common 
enemy, coercion.” The bride and bride- 
groom had by this time driven off, and 
the two moved away with the rest of the 
idlers. ‘‘ No—we won’t do it,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ At least just now.” 

They reached home, and passing the 
window arm in arm, saw the widow look- 
ing out at them. ‘ Well,” cried their 
guest, when .they entered, ‘‘ I said to my- 
self when I zeed ye coming so loving up 
to the door, ‘ They’ve made up their minds 
at last, then!’” 

They briefly hinted that they had not. 

‘* What—and ha’n’t ye really done it? 
Chok’ it all, that I should have lived to 
see a good old saying like ‘marry in haste 
and repent at leisure’ spoiled like this by 
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you two! ‘Tis time I got back again to 
Marygreen — sakes if tidden—if this is 
what the new notions be leading us to! 
Nobody thought o’ being afeard o’ matri- 
mony in my time, nor of much else but a 
cannon-ball or an empty cupboard. Why, 
when I and my poor man were married, 
we thought no more o’t than of a game of 
dibs.” 

‘Don’t tell the child when he comes 
in,” whispered Sue, nervously. ‘‘ He'll 
think it has all gone on right, and it will 
be better that he should not be surprised 
and puzzled. Of course it is only put off 
for reconsideration. If we are happy as 
we are, What does it matter to anybody?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE purpose of a chronicler of moods 
and deeds does not require him to express 
his personal views upon the delicate con- 
troversy above given. It was possibly 
true that the twain were happy—between 
their times of sadness. And when the un- 
expected apparition of Jude’s child in the 
house had shown itself to be no such dis- 
turbing event as it had looked, but one 
that brought into their lives a new and 
tender interest of an ennobling and un- 
selfish kind, it rather helped than injured 
their happiness. 

To be sure, with such anxious beings 
as they were, the boy’s coming brought 
with it much thought for the future, par- 
ticularly as he seemed at present to be 
singularly deficient in all the usual hopes 
of childhood. But the pair tried to dis- 
miss, for a while at least, a too strenuously 
forward view. 

There is in Upper Wessex an old town 
of nine or ten thousand souls; the town 
may be called Stoke-Barehills. It stands, 
with its gaunt, unattractive, ancient 
chureh and its new red brick suburb, 
amid the open chalk-soiled corn-lands, 
near the middle of an imaginary triangle 
which has for its three corners the towns 
of Aldbrickham. and Wintoncester and 
the great military station of Quartershot. 
The great western highway from London 
passes through it, near a point where the 
road branches into two, merely to unite 
again some twenty miles further west- 
ward. Out of this bifurcation and re- 
union there used to arise among wheeled 
travellers, before railway days, endless 
questions of choice between the respective 
ways. But the question is now as dead as 
the scot-and-lot freeholder, the road- 


wagoner, and the mail-coachman who 
disputed it; and probably not a single in- 
habitant of Stoke-Barehills is now even 
aware that the two roads which part in 
his town ever meet again, for nobody 
now drives up and down the great west- 
ern highway daily. 

The most familiar object in Stoke Bare- 
hills nowadays is its cemetery, standing 
among some picturesque medieval ruins 
beside the railway, the modern chapels, 
modern tombs, and modern shrubs hav- 
ing a look of intrusiveness amid the 
crumbling and ivy-covered decay of the 
ancient walls. 

On acertain day, however, in the early 
June of the year now reached, the fea- 
tures of the town excite little interest, 
though many visitors arrive by the trains 
—some down trains, in particular, nearly 
emptying themselves here. It is the 
week of the Great Wessex Agricultural 
Show, whose vast encampment spreads 
over the open outskirts of the town like 
the tents of an investing army. Rows 
of marquees, huts, booths, pavilions, ar- 
cades, porticos — every kind of structure 
short of a permanent one—cover the 
green field for the space of a square half- 
mile, and the crowds of arrivals walk 
through the town in a mass, and make 
straight for the exhibition-ground. The 
way thereto is lined with shows, stalls, 
and hawkers on foot, who make a market- 
place of the whole roadway to the show 
proper, and lead some of the improvident 
to lighten their pockets appreciably be- 
fore they reach the gates of the exhibition 
they came expressly to see. 

It is the popular day—the shilling day 
—and of the fast-arriving excursion 
trains two from different directions enter 
the two contiguous railway stations at al- 
most the same minute. One, like several 
which have preceded it, comes from Lea- 
don, the other by a cross-line from Ald- 
brickham ; and from the former train 
alight a couple—a short, rather bloated 
man, with a globular stomach and small 
legs, resembling a top on two pegs, ac- 
companied by a woman of rather fine fig- 
ure and rather red face, dressed in black 
material, and covered with beads from 
bonnet to skirt, that made her glisten as 
if clad in chain-mail. - 

They cast their eyes around. The man 
was about to hire a fly, as some others had 
done, when the woman said: ‘‘ Don’t be 
in such a hurry, Cartlett. It isn’t so very 
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far to the show-yard. Let us walk down 
the street into the place. Perhaps I can 
pick up a cheap bit of furniture ov old 
china. It is years since I was here — 
never since I lived as a girl at Aldbrick- 
ham, and used to come across for a trip 
sometimes with my young man.” 

‘“You can’t carry home furniture by 
excursion train,” said, in a thick voice, 
her husband, the landlord of The Three 
Horns, Lambeth; for they had both come 
down from the tavern in that ‘‘ excellent, 
densely populated, gin-drinking neighbor- 
hood,” which they had occupied ever since 
the advertisement in those words had at- 
tracted them thither; and the configura- 
tion of the landlord showed that he, too, 
like his customers, was becoming affected 
by the liquors he retailed. 

‘*Then I'll get it sent, if I see any worth 
having,” said his wife. 

They sauntered on, but had barely en- 
tered the town when her attention was at- 
tracted by a young couple leading a child, 
who had come out from the second plat- 
form, into which the train from Aldbrick- 
ham had steamed. They were walking 
just in front of the innkeepers. 

‘**Sakes alive!” said Arabella. 

‘* What’s that?” said Cartlett. 

‘““Who do you think that couple is? 
Don’t you recognize the man?” 

“Be” 

‘*Not from the photos I have showed 
you?” 

“Ts it Fawley?” 

‘** Yes—of course.” 

‘*Oh, well! I suppose he was inclined 
for a little sight-seeing, like the rest of 
us.” Cartlett’s interest in Jude, whatever 
it might have been when Arabella was 
new to him, had plainly flagged since her 
charms and her idiosyncrasies, her su- 
pernumerary hair-coils and her optional 
dimples, were becoming as a tale that is 
told. 

Arabella so regulated her pace and her 
husband’s as to keep just in the rear of 
the other three, which it was easy to do 
without notice in such a stream of pedes- 
trians. Her answers to Cartlett’s remarks 
were vague and slight, for those in front 
interested her more than all the rest of 
the spectacle. 

‘*They are rather fond of one another 
and of their child, seemingly,” continued 
the publican. 

“Their child! ‘Tisn’t their child,” 
said Arabella, with a curious, sudden 
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fierceness. ‘‘ They haven’t been married 
long enough for it to be theirs!” 

But although the smouldering mater- 
nal instinct was strong enough in her to 
lead her to quash her husband's conjec- 
ture, she was not disposed, on second 
thoughts, to be more candid than neces. 
sary. Mr. Cartlett had no other idea 
than that his wife’s child by her first hus- 
band was with his grandparents at the 
antipodes. 

‘*Oh, I suppose not. 
a girl.” 

‘*They are only lovers, or lately mar- 
ried, and have the child in charge, as any- 
body can see.” 

All continued to move ahead. The un- 
witting Sue and Jude, the couple in ques 
tion, had determined to make this agri- 
cultural exhibition, within twenty miles 
of their own town, the occasion of a day's 
excursion which should combine exercise 
and amusement with instruction at smal] 
expense. Not regardful of themselves 
alone, they had taken care to bring Fa- 
ther Time, to try every means of making 
him kindle and laugh like other boys, 
though he was to some extent a hinderance 
to the delightfully unreserved intercourse 
in their pilgrimages which they so much 
enjoyed. But they soon ceased to con- 
sider him an observer, and went along 
with that tender attention to each other 
which the shyest can scarcely disguise, 
and which these, among entire strangers, 
as they imagined, took less trouble to 
disguise than they might have done at 
home. Sue, in her new summer clothes, 
flexible and light as a bird, her little 
thumb stuck up by the stem of her white 
cotton sunshade, went along as if she 
hardly touched ground, and as if a mod- 
erately strong puff of wind would float 
her over the hedge into the next field. 
Jude, in his light gray holiday suit, was 
really proud of her companionship, not 
more for her external attractiveness than 
for her sympathetic words and ways. 
That complete mutual understanding, in 
which every glance and movement was 
as effectual as speech for conveying in- 
telligence between them, made them al- 
most the two parts of a single whole. 

The pair, with their charge, passed 
through the turnstiles, Arabella and her 
husband not far behind them. When in- 
side the enclosure the publican’s wife 
could see that the two ahead began to 
take trouble with the youngster, pointing 
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out and explaining the many objects of 
interest, alive and dead, and a passing 
sadness would touch their faces at their 
every failure to disturb his indifference. 

‘‘ How she sticks to him!” said Ara- 
bella. ‘‘Oh no—they are not married, 
or they wouldn’t be so much to one an- 
other as that.” 

‘But I thought you said he did marry 
her?” 

‘‘T heard he was going to—that’s all 
.... As far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, they are the only two in the show. 
I should be ashamed of making myself 
so silly if I were he!” 

“T don’t see as how there’s anything 
remarkable in their behavior. I should 
never have noticed their being in love if 
you hadn’t said so.” 

“You never see anything,” she re- 
joined. Nevertheless, Cartlett’s view of 
the lovers’ conduct was undoubtedly that 
of the general crowd, whose attention 
seemed to be in no way attracted by what 
Arabella’s sharpened vision discerned. 

‘*He’s charmed by her as if she were 
some fairy!” continued Arabella. ‘‘See 
how he looks round at her, and lets his 
eyes rest on her! Iam inclined to think 
that she don’t care for him quite so much 
as he does for her. She’s not a particu- 
lar warm-hearted creature, to my think- 
ing, though she cares for him pretty mid- 
dling much—as much as she’s able to; 
and he could make her heart ache a bit 
if he liked to try—which he’s too simple 
todo. There—now they are going across 
to the cart-horse sheds. Come along.” 

“‘T don’t want to see the cart-horses. 
It is no business of ours to follow these 
two. If we have come to see the show, 
let us see it in our own way, as they do 
in theirs.” 

‘‘Well—suppose we agree to meet some- 
where in an hour's time, say at that re- 
freshment-tent over there, and go about 
independent? Then you can look at what 
you choose to, and so can I.” 

Cartlett was not loath to agree to this, 
and they parted, he proceeding to the 
shed where malting processes were being 
exhibited, and Arabella in the direction 
taken by Jude and Sue. Before, however, 
she had regained their wake a laughing 
face met her own, and she was confront- 
ed by Anny, the friend of her girlhood. 

Anny had burst out in hearty laugh- 
ter at the mere fact of the chance ren- 
counter. ‘‘I be still living down there,” 


she said, as soon as she was composed. 
*‘ITam soon going to be married, but my 
intended couldn't come up here to-day. 
But there’s lots of us come by excursion, 
though I’ve lost the rest of ’em for the 
present.” 

‘‘Have you met Jude and his young 
woman, or wife, or whatever she is? I 
saw ‘em by now.” 

‘‘No. Nota glimpse of un for years.” 

‘* Well, they are close by here some- 
where. Yes—there they are—by that 
gray horse!” 

‘**Oh, that’s his present young woman 
—wife, did you say? Has he married 
again?” 

‘**T don’t know.” 

‘*She’s pretty, isn’t she?” 

‘*Yes—nothing to complain of, or jump 
at. Not much to depend on, though; a 
slim, fidgety little thing like that.” 

‘*He’s a nice-looking chap, too. You 
ought to ha’ stuck to un, Arabella.” 

‘*T don’t know but I ought,” murmured 
she. 

Anny laughed. ‘‘ That’s you, Arabella. 
Always wanting another man than your 
own.” 

‘* Well, and what woman don’t, Ishould 
like to know? As for that body with him 
—she don’t know what love is—at least 
what I call love! I can see in her face 
she don’t.” 

‘“‘And perhaps, Arabella, you don’t 
know what she calls love.” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t wish to!... Ah—they 
are making for the Art Department. I 
should like to see some pictures myself. 
Suppose we go that way? Why, if all 
Wessex isn’t here, I verily believe! 
There’s Dr. Vilbert. Haven’t seen him 
for years, and he’s not looking a day old- 
er than when I used to know him. How 
do you do, Physician? I was just say- 
ing that you don’t look a day older than 
when you knew me as a girl.” 

‘‘Simply the result of taking my own 
pills regular, ma’am. Only two and three- 
pence a box—warranted efficacious by the 
government stamp. Now let me advise 
you to purchase the same immunity from 
the ravages of Time by following my ex- 
ample. Only two and three.” 

The physician had produced a box from 
his waistcoat pocket, and Arabella was 
induced to make the purchase. 

‘‘At the same time,” continued he, 
when the pills were paid for, ‘‘ you have 
the advantage of me, Mrs.— Surely not 
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Mrs. Fawley, once Miss Donn, of the vi- 
cinity of Marygreen?” 

‘*Yes. But Mrs. Cartlett now.” 

** Ah—you lost him, then? Promising 
young fellow! A pupil of mine, you 
know. I taught him the dead languages. 
And, believe me, he soon knew nearly as 
much as I.” 

**T lost him; but not as you think,” 
said Arabella, dryly. ‘‘The lawyers un- 
tied us. There he is, look, alive and lusty, 
along with that young woman, entering 
the art exhibition.” 

‘*Ah—dear me! Fond of her, appar- 
ently.” 

‘* They are cousins.” 

**Cousinship is a great convenience to 
their feelings, I should say?” 

‘Yes. So her husband thought, no 
doubt, when he divorced her.... Shall we 
look at the pictures too?” 

The trio followed across the green and 
entered. Jude and Sue, with the child, 
unaware of the interest they were ex- 
citing, had gone up to a model at one end 
of the building, which they regarded with 
considerable attention for a long while 
before they went on. Arabella and her 
friends came to it in due course, and the 
inscription it bore was, ‘‘ Model of Car- 
dinal College, Christminster; by J. Faw- 
ley and §. F. M. Bridehead.” 

‘* Admiring their own work,” said Ara- 
bella. ‘‘ How like Jude—always think- 
ing of colleges and Christminster, instead 
of attending to his business!” 

They glanced cursorily at the pictures, 
and proceeded to the band-stand. When 
they had stood a little while listening to 
the music of the military performers, Jude, 
Sue, and the child came up on the other 
side. Arabella did not care if they should 
recognize her; but they were too deeply 
absorbed in their own lives, as translated 
into emotion by the military band, to 
perceive her under her beaded veil. She 
walked round the outside of the listening 
throng, passing behind the lovers, whose 
movements had an unexpected fascina- 
tion for her to-day. Scrutinizing them 
narrowly from the rear, she noticed that 
Jude’s hand sought Sue’s as they stood, 
the two standing close together, so as to 
conceal, as they supposed, this tacit ex- 
pression of their mutual responsiveness. 

‘* Silly fools—like two children!” Ara- 
bella whispered to herself, morosely, as 
she rejoined her companions, with whom 
she preserved a preoccupied silence. 
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Anny, meanwhile, had jokingly re. 
marked to Vilbert on Arabella’s hanker- 
ing interest in her first husband. 

‘* Now,” said the physician to Arabella. 
apart, ‘‘do you want anything such as 
this, Mrs. Cartlett? It is not compounded 
out of my regular pharmacopeeia, but | 
am sometimes asked for such a thing.” 
He produced a small phial of clear liquid. 
‘**A love-philter, such as was used by the 
ancients with great effect. I found it 
out by study of their writings, and haye 
never known it to fail.” 

** What is it made of?” asked Arabella, 
curiously. 

‘*Well—a distillation of the juices of 
doves’ hearts—otherwise pigeons—is one 
of the ingredients. It took nearly a hun- 
dred hearts to produce that small bottle- 
ful.” 

‘* How do you get pigeons enough?” 

‘To tell a secret, I get a piece of rock- 
salt, of which pigeons are inordinately 
fond, and place it in a dove-cote on my 
roof. In a few hours the birds come to 
it from all points of the compass—easi, 
west, north, and south—and thus I secure 
as many as I require. You use the liq- 
uid by contriving that the desired man 
shall take about ten drops of it in his 
drink. But remember, all this is told 
you because I gather from your questions 
that you mean to be a purchaser. You 
must keep faith with me.” 

‘* Very well—I don’t mind a bottle—to 
give some friend or other to try it on her 
young man.” She produced five shil- 
lings, the price asked, and slipped the 
phial in her capacious bosom. Saying 
presently that she was due at an appoint- 
ment with her husband, she sauntered 
away towards the refreshment-bar, Jude, 
his cousin, and the child having gone on 
to the horticultural tent, where Arabella 
caught a glimpse of them standing before 
a group of roses in bloom. 

She waited a few minutes, observing 
them, and then proceeded to join her 
spouse with no very amiable sentiments. 
She found him seated on a stool by the 
bar, talking to one of thé gayly dressed 
maids who had served him with spirits. 

‘*T should think you had enough of this 
business at home!” Arabella remarked, 
gloomily. ‘‘ Surely you didn’t come fifty 
miles from your own bar to go into an- 
other! Come, take me around the show, 
as other men do their wives! Dammy, 
one would think you were a young bach- 
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elor, with nobody to look after but your- 
self!” 

‘* But we agreed to meet here, and what 
could I do but wait?” 

‘‘ Well, now we have met, come along, 
she returned, ready to quarrel with the 
sun for shining on her. And they left 
the tent together, this pot-bellied man 
and florid woman, in the mutually bored, 
recriminatory mood of the typical hus- 
band and wife of Christendom. 

In the mean time Sue, Fawley, and the 
boy still lingered in the pavilion of flow- 
ers—an enchanted palace to their appre- 
ciative taste—Sue’s usually pale cheeks 
reflecting the pink of the tinted roses at 
which she gazed; for the gay sights, the 
air, the music, and the excitement of a 
day’s outing with Jude had quickened 
her blood and made her eyes sparkle with 
vivacity. She adored roses, and what 
Arabella had witnessed was Sue detain- 
ing Jude almost against his will while 
she learnt the names of this variety and 
that, and put her face within an inch of 
their blooms to smell them. 

‘*T should like to push my face quite 
into them—the dears!” she had said. 
‘‘But I suppose it is against the rules to 
touch them —isn’t it, Jude?” 

‘*Yes, you baby,” said he; and then 
playfully gave her a little push, so that 
her nose went among the petals. 

‘*The policeman will be down on us, 
and I shall say it was your fault!” 

Then she looked up archly at him, and 
smiled in a way that told so much to Ara- 
bella. 

‘‘Happy?” he murmured. 

She nodded. 

‘“Why? Because you have come to 
the great Wessex Agricultural Show—or 
because we have come?” 

‘“You are always trying to make me 
confess to all sorts of absurdities. Be- 
cause I am improving my mind, of course, 
by seeing all these steam - ploughs and 
threshing-machines and chaff-cutters and 
cows and pigs and sheep.” 

Jude was quite content with a baffle 
from his ever-evasive cousin. But when 
he had forgotten that he had put the 
question, and because he no longer wished 
for an answer, she went on: ‘‘I feel that 
we have returned to Greek joyousness, 
and have blinded ourselves to sickness 
and sorrow, and have forgotten what 
twenty -five centuries have taught the 
race since their time, as one of your 
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Christminster luminaries says.... There 
is one immediate shadow, however—only 
one.”’ And she looked at the aged child, 
whom, though they had taken him to ev- 
erything likely to attract a young intel- 
ligence, they had utterly failed to interest. 

He knew what they were saying and 
thinking. ‘‘I am very, very sorry, fa- 
ther and mother,” he said. ‘* But please 
don’t mind—I can’t help it. I should like 
these flowers very much, if I didn’t keep 
on thinking they’d be all withered in a 
few days!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE unnoticed lives that the cousins 
had hitherto led began, from the day of 
the suspended wedding onwards, to be 
observed and discussed by other persons 
than Arabella. The society of Spring 
Street and the neighborhood generally 
did not understand, and probably could 
not have been made to understand, Sue 
and Jude’s private minds, emotions, posi- 
tions, and fears. The curious facts of a 
child coming to them unexpectedly, who 
called Jude father and Sue mother, and a 
hitch in a marriage ceremony intended 
for quietness to be performed at a regis- 
trar’s office, together with rumors of the 
undefended cases in the law courts, had 
only the sound of scandal to plain ears, 
and led to inferences that something was 
wrong about them somewhere. Nobody 
dreamt of a woman so quixotic as not to 
defend her own innocence. 

Little Father Time—for though he was 
formally turned into ‘‘ Jude,” the apt nick- 
name stuck to him— would come home 
from school in the evening and repeat 
inquiries and remarks that had been made 
to him by the other boys, and cause Sue 
and Jude, when he visited them, a great 
deal of pain and sadness. The baker's 
lad and the grocer’s boy, who had used 
to lift their hats gallantly to Mrs. Bride- 
head (as she was now called) when they 
came to execute their errands, no longer 
took the trouble to render her that hom- 
age, and the neighboring artisans’ wives 
looked straight along the pavement when 
they encountered her. 

Nobody molested them, it is true, but 
an oppressive atmosphere began to encir- 
cle their souls almost from the day of 
their excursion to the show, as if that 
visit had brought some evil influence to 
bear on them; and their temperaments 
were precisely of a kind to suffer from 
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this atmosphere, and to be indisposed to 
brighten it by vigorous and open state- 
ments. 

Urge her again to marriage he would 
not. She should lead her life as she 
chose. If she cared for him as a cousin 
only, so it should be. 

The head-stone and epitaph orders fell 
off, and in two or three months Jude per- 
ceived that he would have to return to 
journey-work again—a course all the more 
unfortunate just now in that he had not 
as yet cleared off the debt he had un- 
avoidably incurred in the payment of the 
law costs of the previous year. 

One evening he came in to share the 
common meal with Sue and the child, as 
usual. ‘‘I am thinking,” he said to her, 
‘‘that I'll hold on here no longer. The 
life suits us, certainly: but if we could 
get away to a place where we are un- 
known, or rather unfalsified. we should 
be lighter hearted and have a better 
chance. I think we must break it up. 
So no more chirping across the street from 
my window to yours in the morning, no 
more waving of hands back to me, poor 
dear!” 

Sue was always much affected at a 
picture of herself as an object of pity, 
and a tear came at this. 

‘*Well—Iam not sorry,” said she. ‘‘I 
am much depressed by the way they look 
at me here. And you have been keeping 
on this house and furniture entirely for 
me andthe boy. You don’t want it your- 
self, and the expense is unnecessary. But 
whatever we do, wherever we go, you 
won't take him away from me, dear? I 
could not let him go now. The cloud 
upon his young mind makes him so pa- 
thetic to me; I do hope to lift it some 
day. And he loves me so. You won't 
take him away from me?” 

‘* Certainly I won’t, dear Sue. I'll get 
you two a nice lodging, and come and 
see you often. I shall be moving about, 
probably—getting a job here and a job 
there.” 

‘* And can’t we move about too?” 

‘*Well—I'm afraid not. I shall not go 
far off: I'll keep within hail.” 

‘*T shall do something, of course. Now 
I can't be useful in the lettering, it be- 
hooves me to turn my hand to something 
else.” 

‘Don’t hurry about getting employ- 
ment,” he said, regretfully. ‘I don’t 
want you to do that. I wish you wouldn't, 


Sue. The boy is enough for you to at 
tend to.” 

There was a knock at the door, ani 
Jude answered it. Sue could hear the 
conversation. 

‘*TIs Mr. Fawley at home?... Biles and 
Willis, the building contractors, sent me 
to know if you'll undertake the reletter 
ing of the Ten Commandments in a little 
church they’ve been restoring lately in 
the country near here.” 

Jude reflected, and said he could un 
dertake it. 

‘It is not a very artistic job,” contin- 
ued the messenger. ‘‘The clergyman is 
a very old-fashioned chap, and he has re 
fused to let anything more be done to the 
church than cleaning and repairing.” 

‘* Excellent old man!” said Sue to her- 
self, who was sentimentally opposed to the 
horrors of over-restoration. 

‘*The Ten Commandments are fixed to 
the east end,” the messenger went on, 
‘‘and they want doing up with the rest of 
the wall there, since he won’t have them 
smashed up as old materials belonging to 
the contractor, in the usual way of the 
trade.” 

A bargain as to terms was struck, and 
Jude came in-doors. ‘‘ There, you see,” 
he said, cheerfully. ‘One more job yet, 
at any rate, and you can help in it—at 
least you can try. We shall have all the 
church to ourselves, as the rest of the 
work is finished.” 

Next day Jude went out to the church, 
which was only two miles off. He found 
that what the contractor's clerk had said 
was true. The tables of the Jewish law 
towered sternly over the utensils of 
Christian grace, as the chief ornament of 
the chancel end, in the fine dry style of 
the last century. And as their frame- 
work was constructed of ornamental 
plaster, they could not be taken down for 
repair. A portion, crumbled by damp, re- 
quired renewal; and when this had been 
done and the whole cleansed, he began to 
renew the lettering. On the second morn- 
ing Sue came to see what assistance she 
could render. 

The silence and emptiness of the build- 
ing gave her confidence, and, standing 
on a low platform erected by Jude, which 
she was rather timid at mounting, she 
began painting in the letters of the first 
table, while he set about mending a por- 
tion of the second. She was quite pleased 
at her powers, which she had acquired in 
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the days she painted illuminated texts for 
the church-fitting shop at Christminster. 
Nobody seemed likely to disturb them, and 
the pleasant twitter of birds and rustle of 
leafage came in through an open window 
and mingled with their talk. 

They were not, however, to be left thus 
snug and peaceful for long. About half 
past twelve there came footsteps on the 
evavel without. The old vicar and his 
churech-warden entered, and, coming up 
to see what was being done, seemed sur- 
prised to discover that a young woman 
was assisting. They passed on into an 
aisle, at which time the door again open- 
ed, and another figure entered—a small 
one, that of little Time, who was crying. 
Sue had told h‘m where he might find 
her between school hours, if he wished. 
She came down from her perch, and said, 
‘‘ What's the matter, my dear?” 

‘‘T couldn't stay to eat my dinner in 
school, because they said—” He described 
how some boys had taunted him, and 
Sue, grieved, expressed her indignation to 
Jude aloft. Meanwhile the door had 
opened again, and there shuffled in, with 
a businesslike air, the white-aproned wo- 
man who cleaned the church. Sue rec- 
ognized her as one who had friends in 
Spring Street whom she visited. The 
church-cleaner looked at Sue, gaped, and 
lifted her hands; she had evidently rec- 
ognized the young woman, as the latter 
had recognized her. Next came two la- 
dies, one of them the parson’s wife, and 
after talking to the char-woman, they also 
moved forward, and watched Sue’s hand 
tracing the letters, till she. grew so ner- 
vous that it trembled. 

They went back to where the others 
were standing, talking in undertones, and 
one said—Sue could not hear’ which— 
‘*She’s his wife, I suppose?” 

‘*No,” was the reply from the char-wo- 
man, 

‘*Not?) Then what does she do here? 
A strange pair to be painting the Com- 
mandments! I wonder Biles and Willis 
could think of such a thing as hiring 
those !” 

The church-warden supposed that Biles 
and Willis knew of nothing wrong; and 
then the other, who had been talking to 
the old woman, explained what she 
meant by calling them strange people. 

The probable drift of the subdued con- 
versation which followed was made plain 
by the church-warden breaking into an 


anecdote, in a voice that everybody in the 
church could hear, though obviously sug- 
gested by the present situation. 

‘* Well, now, it is a curious thing, but 
my grandfather told me a strange tale of 
what happened at the painting of the 
Commandments in a church out by Gay- 
mead—which is quite within a walk of 
this one. In those days Commandments 
were mostly done in gilt letters on a 
black ground, and that’s how they were 
out where I say, before the old church 
was rebuilt. It must have been some- 
where about a hundred years ago that 
those Commandments wanted doing up, 
just as ours here, and they had to get 
men from Aldbrickham to do’em. Now 
they wished to get the job finished by a 
particular Sunday, so the men had to 
work late Saturday night, against their 
will, for overtime was not paid then, as 
tis now. There was no true religion in 
the country at that date, neither among 
pa’sons, clerks, nor people, and to keep 
the men up to their work the vicar had 
let em have plenty of drink during the 
afternoon. As evening wore on they 
sent for some more themselves—rum, by 
all account. It got later and later, and 
they got more and more fuddled, till at 
last they happened to put their rum-bot- 
tle upon the communion table, where 
they presently went and poured out 
again. No sooner had they swallowed 
off a few mouthfuls than, so the story 
goes, they fell down senseless, one and 
all. How long they remained so they 
didn’t know, but when they came to 
themselves there was a terrible thunder- 
storm raging, and they seemed to see in 
the gloom a dark figure with very thin 
legs and a curious foot standing on the 
ladder and finishing their work. When 
it got daylight they could see that the 
work was really finished, and couldn't 
at all remember finishing it themselves. 
They went home, and the next thing they 
heard was that a great scandal had been 
caused in the church that Sunday morn- 
ing, for when the people came and ser- 
vice began all saw that the Command- 
ments were painted with the ‘nots’ left 
out. Decent people wouldn’t attend ser- 
vice there for a long time, and the Bish- 
op had to be sent for to reconsecrate the 
church. That’s the tradition as I used to 
hear it asachild. You must take it for 
what it is worth, but this to-day has re- 
minded me of it, as I say.” 
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The visitors one by one left the church, 
even the old woman at last. Sue and 
Jude, who had not stopped working, sent 
back the child to school, and remained 
without speaking, till, looking at her nar- 
rowly, he found she had been crying si- 
lently. 

‘*Never mind, comrade!” he said. ‘I 
know what it is.” 

‘*T can’t bear that they, and everybody, 
should think horrid things about us—I 
don’t know what! It is really these 
opinions that make the best-intentioned 
people reckless, and actually become im- 
moral |” 

‘* Never be cast down! It was only a 
funny story.” 

‘* Ah, but we suggested it! Iam afraid 
I have done you mischief, Jude, instead 
of helping you by coming.” 

To have suggested such a story was 
certainly not very exhilarating in a seri- 
ous view of their position. However, 
they sat down to lunch, which they had 
brought with them, not to hinder time, 
and having eaten it, were about to set to 
work anew, when a man entered the 
church, and Jude recognized in him the 
contractor Willis. He beckoned to Jude, 
and spoke to him apart. 

‘*Here—I’ve just had a complaint about 
this,” he said, with rather breathless awk- 
wardness. ‘‘I don’t wish to go into the 
matter—as of course I didn’t know what 
was going on—but I am afraid I must ask 
you and her to leave. off, and let some- 
body else finish this. It is best, to avoid 
all unpleasantness. I'll pay you for the 
day, all the same.” 

Jude was too independent to make any 
fuss; and the contractor paid him and 
left. Jude picked up his tools and Sue 
cleansed her brush. Then their eyes met. 

‘How could we—be so simple—as to 
suppose we might do this?” said she, 
with a choking sob. ‘‘Of course we 
ought not—I ought not—to have come!” 

‘I had no idea that anybody was go- 
ing to intrude into such a lonely place 
and see us there,” Jude returned, affected 
by her grief. ‘* Well, it can’t be helped; 
and of course I wouldn’t wish to injure 
Willis’s trade connection by staying.” 
They sat down passively for a few min- 
utes, proceeded out of the church, and 
pursued their thoughtful way to Ald- 
brickham. 

Fawley had still a pretty zeal in the 
cause of education, and, as was natural 


with his experiences, he was active to 
further ‘‘equality of opportunity” by 
any humble means open to him. He had 
joined an Artisans’ Mutual Improvement 
Society, established in the town about the 
time of his arrival there, its members 
being young men of all creeds and 
denominations, including Churchmen, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Unitarians, 
Positivists, and others— Agnostics had 
scarcely been heard of at this time—their 
one common wish to enlarge their minds 
forming a sufficiently close bond of union, 
The subscription was small and the room 
homely; and Jude’s activity, uncustom- 
ary acquirements, and, above all, singular 
intuition on what to read and how to set 
about it, begotten of his years of struggle 
against malignant stars, had led to his 
being placed on the committee. 

A few evenings after his dismissal from 
the church repairs, and before he had ob 
tained any more work to do, he went to 
attend a meeting of the aforesaid com- 
mittee. It was late when he arrived; all 
the others had come, and as he entered 
they looked dubiously at him, and hardly 
uttered a word of greeting. He guessed 
that something bearing on himself had 
been either discussed or mooted. Some 
ordinary business was transacted, and it 
was disclosed that the number of subscrip- 
tions had shown a sudden falling off for 
that quarter. One member, a really well- 
meaning and upright man, began speak- 
ing in enigmas about certain possible 
causes; that it behooved them to look 
well into their constitution; for if the 
committee were not respected, and had 
not at least in their differences a common 
standard of conduct, they would bring 
the institution to the ground. Nothing 
further was said in Jude’s presence, but 
he knew what this meant, and turning 
to the table, wrote a note resigning his 
office there and then. 

Thus the headstrong if supersensitive 
cousins were more and more impelled to 
go away. And then bills were sent in, 
and the question arose what could Jude 
do with his great-aunt’s heavy old furni- 
ture if he left*the town to travel he knew 
not whither? This, and the necessity of 
ready money, compelled him to decide on 
an auction, much as he would have pre- 
ferred to keep the venerable goods. 

The day of the sale came on; and Sue 
for the last time cooked her own, the 
child’s, and Jude’s breakfast in the little 
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house he had furnished. It chanced to 
be a wet day; moreover, Sue was unwell 
with a cold, and not wishing to desert 
her poor Jude in such gloomy circum- 
stances, for he was compelled to stay 
awhile, she acted on the suggestion of 
the auctioneer’s man to ensconce herself 
in an upper room, which could be emp- 
tied of its effects, and so kept closed to 
the bidders. Here Jude discovered her; 
and with the child, and their few trunks, 
baskets, and bundles, and two chairs and 
a table that were not in the sale, the two 
sat in meditative talk. 

Footsteps began stamping up and down 
the bare stairs, the comers inspecting the 
goods, some of which were of so quaint 
and ancient a make as to acquire an ad- 
ventitious value as art. Their door was 
tried once or twice, and to guard them- 
selves against intrusion Jude wrote ‘‘ Pri- 
vate” on a scrap of paper and stuck it 
upon the panel. 

They soon found that, instead of the 
furniture, their own personal histories 
and conduct began to be discussed to an 
unexpected and intolerable extent by the 
intending bidders. It was not till now 
that they really discovered what a fools’ 
paradise of supposed unrecognition they 
had been living in of‘late. Sue silently 
took her companion’s hand, and with eyes 
on each other they heard these passing 
remarks, the quaint and mysterious per- 
sonality of Father Time being a subject 
which formed a large ingredient in the 
hints and innuendoes. At length the auc- 
tion began in the room below, whence 
they could hear each familiar article 
knocked down, the highly prized ones 
cheaply, the unconsidered at an unex- 
pected price. 

‘* People don’t understand us,” he sigh- 
ed, heavily. ‘‘I am glad we have decided 
to go.” 

‘*The question is, where to?” 

‘“*Tt ought to be to London. There one 
can live as one chooses.” 

‘*No—not London, dear! I know it 
well. We shouid be unhappy there.” 

“Why?” 

‘**Can’t you think?” 

‘* Because Arabella is there?” 

‘*That’s the chief reason.” 

‘* But in the country I shall always be 
uneasy lest there should be a repetition 
of our late experience, which I don’t care 
to escape by explaining all about the boy’s 
history. To cut him off from his past I 


have determined to keep silence. I am 
sickened of ecclesiastical work now, and 
I wouldn’t like to accept it if offered me.” 

“You ought to have learned classic. 
Gothic is barbaric art, after all. Pugin 
was wrong, and Wren was right. Re- 
member the interior of Christminster Ca- 
thedral—almost the first place in which 
we looked in each other’s faces. Under 
the picturesqueness of those Norman de- 
tails one can see the grotesque childish- 
ness of uncouth people trying to imitate 
the vanished Roman forms, remembered 
by dim tradition only.” 

‘You have half converted me to that 
view by what you have said before. 
But one can work and despise what one 
does. I must do something, if not church 
Gothic.” 

‘*T wish we could both follow an occu- 
pation in which personal conditions don't 
count,” she said, smiling wistfully. ‘I 
am as disqualified for teaching as you are 
for ecclesiastical art. You must fall back 
upon railway stations, bridges, theatres, 
music-halls, hotels—everything that has 
no connection with conduct.” 

‘*Lam not skilled in those branches. .. . 
I ought to take to bread-baking. I grew 
up in the baking business with aunt, you 
know. But even a baker must be con- 
ventional, to get customers.” 

‘*Unless he keeps a cake and ginger- 
bread stall at markets: and fairs, where 
people are gloriously indifferent to every- 
thing except quality.” 

Their thoughts were diverted by the 
voice of the auctioneer: ‘‘ Now this an- 
tique oak settle-—a unique example of old 
English furniture, worthy the attention 
of all collectors.” 

‘That was my great -grandfather’s,” 
said Jude. ‘‘I wish we could have kept 
the poor old thing!” 

One by one the articles went, and the 
afternoon passed away. Jude and the 
other two were getting tired and hungry, 
but after the conversations they had 
heard they were shy of going out while 
the purchasers were in their line of re- 
treat. However, the later lots came on, 
and it became necessary to emerge into 
the rain soon—to take on Sue’s things to 
her temporary lodging. 

‘Now the next lot: two pairs of pi- 
geons, all alive and plump—a nice pie for 
somebody for next Sunday’s dinner.” 

The impending sale of these birds had 
been the most trying suspense of the 
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whole afternoon. They were Sue’s pets, 
and when it was found that they could 
not possibly be kept, more sadness was 
caused than by parting from all the fur- 
niture. She tried to blink away her tears 


‘as she heard the trifling sum that her 


dears were deemed to be worth advancing 
by small stages to the price at which they 
were finally knocked down. The pur- 
chaser was a neighboring poulterer, and 
they were unquestionably doomed to die 
before the next market-day. 

Seeing her dissembled distress, Jude 
kissed her, and said it was time to go and 
see if her lodgings were ready. He would 
go on with the boy, and fetch her soon. 

When she was left alone she waited 
patiently, but Jude did not come back. 
At last she started, the coast being clear; 
and on passing the poulterer’s shop, not 
far off, she saw her pigeons in a hamper 
by the door. An emotion at sight of 
them, assisted by the growing dusk of 
evening, caused her to act on impulse, 
and first looking around her quickly, she 
pulled out the peg which fastened down 
the cover, and went on. The cover was 
lifted from within, and the pigeons flew 
away with a clatter that brought the cha- 
grined poulterer cursing and swearing to 
the door. 

Sue reached the lodging trembling, and 
found Jude and the boy making it com- 
fortable for her. 

‘*Do the buyers pay before they bring 
away the things?” she asked, breathlessly. 

‘*Yes, I think. Why?” 

‘* Because, then, I’ve done such a wick- 
ed thing.” And she explained in bitter 
contrition. 

‘*T shall have to pay the poulterer for 
them if he doesn’t catch them,” said Jude. 
‘*But never mind. Don’t fret about it, 
dear.” 

‘*TIt was so foolish of me! Oh, why 
should Nature’s law be mutual butch- 
ery!” 

‘‘Ts it so, mother?” said the boy, in- 
tently. 

‘* Yes,” said Sue, vehemently. 

‘‘ Well, they must take their chance 
now, poor things,” said Jude. ‘‘ As soon 
as the sale account is wound up and our 
bills paid, we go.” 

‘“Where do we go to?” asked little 
Time, plaintively. 

‘“We must sail under sealed orders, 
that nobody may trace us. ... We mustn’t 
go to Alfredston, or to Melchester, or to 


Shaston, or to Christminster. 
those we may go anywhere.” 
‘“ Why mustn’t we go there, father?” 

‘* Because of a sort of cloud that has 
gathered over us somehow; though ‘ we 
have wronged no man, corrupted no man, 
defrauded no man.’ Though perhaps we 
have ‘done that which was right in our 
own eyes.’” 


Apart from 


CHAPTER XL. 


From that week Jude Fawley and Sue 
walked no more in the town of Aldbrick- 
ham. 

Whither they had gone nobody knew, 
chiefly because nobody cared to know. 
Any one sufficiently curious to trace tlie 
steps of such an obscure pair of friends 
might have discovered without great 
trouble that they had taken advantage 
of the summer season to enter on a shift 
ing, almost nomadic, life, which was not 
without its pleasantness for a_ time. 
Wherever Jude heard of freestone-work 
to be done, thither he went, choosing by 
preference places remote from his old 
haunts and Sue’s. He labored at a job, 
long or briefly, till it was finished, and 
then moved on. 

Two whole years and a half passed 
thus. Sometimes he might have been 
found shaping the mullions of a country 
mansion, sometimes setting the parapet 
of a town-hall, sometimes ashlaring a 
hotel at Sandbourne, sometimes a muse- 
um at Casterbridge, sometimes as far 
down as Exonbury, sometimes at Stoke- 
Barehills. Later still he was at Kennet- 
bridge, a thriving town not more than a 
dozen miles south of Marygreen, this be- 
ing his nearest approach to the village 
where he was known; for he had a sensi- 
tive dread of being questioned as to his 
life and fortunes by those who had been 
acquainted with him during his ardent 
young-manhood of study and promise 
and his brief and unhappy married life. 

At some of these places he would be 
detained for months, at others only a few 
weeks. His curious and sudden antipa- 
thy against ecclesiastical work, both epis- 
copal and non-conformist, which had risen 
in him when suffering under a smarting 
sense of misconception, remained with 
him in cold blood, less from any fear of 
renewed censure than from an ultra-con- 
scientiouspess, which would not allow 
him to seek a living out of those who 
would perhaps erroneously view his 
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wavs; also, too, from a sense of incon- 
sistency between his former dogmas and 
his present practice. 

On a Saturday evening in May, nearly 
three years after Arabella’s recognition of 
Sue and himself at the agricultural show, 
some of those who there encountered each 
other met again. 

It was the spring fair at Kennetbridge; 
and though this ancient trade meeting 
had much dwindled from its dimensions 
of former times, the long straight street 
of the borough presented a lively scene 
about mid-day. At this hour a light trap, 
among other vehicles, was driven into 
the town by the north road, and up to 
the door of a temperance inn, where there 
alighted two women, one the driver, an 
ordinary country person, the other a fine- 
ly built figure in the deep mourning of a 
widow. Her sombre suit of pronounced 
eut caused her to appear a little out of 
place in the medley and bustle of a pro- 
vincial fair. 

‘*T will just find out where it is, Anny,” 
said the widow lady to her companion, 
when the horse and cart had been taken 
ky a man who came forward, ‘‘ and then 
I'll come back and meet you here, and 
we'll go in and have something to eat and 
drink. I begin to feel quite a sinking.” 

‘* With all my heart,” said the other. 
‘Though I would sooner have put up at 
the Chequers or White Hart. You can’t 
get much at these temperance houses.” 

‘‘Now don’t you give way to glutton- 
ous desires, my child,” said the woman in 
weeds, reprovingly ‘* This is the proper 
place. Very well; we’ll meet in half an 
hour, unless you come with me to find 
out where the site of the new chapel is.” 

‘*T don’t care to. You can tell me.” 

The companions then went their sev- 
eral ways, the one in crape walking firm- 
ly along, with a mien of disconnection 
from her miscellaneous surroundings. 
Making inquiries, she came to a hoard- 
ing, within which were excavations de- 
noting the foundations of a building; and 
on the boards without one or two large 
posters announcing that the foundation- 
stone of the chapel about to be erected 
would be laid that afternoon at three 
o'clock by a London preacher of great 
popularity among his body. 

Having ascertained thus much, the im- 
mensely weeded widow retraced her steps, 
and gave herself leisure to observe the 
movements of the fair. By-and-by her 


attention was arrested by a little stall of 
cakes and gingerbreads, standing between 
the more pretentious erections of trestles 
and canvas. It was covered with an im- 
maculate cloth, and tended by a young 
woman apparently unused to the busi- 
ness, she being accompanied by a boy 
with an octogenarian face, who assisted 
her. 

‘‘Upon my—senses!” murmured the 
widow to herself. ‘‘His cousin Sue!” 
She drew nearer to the stall. ‘‘ How do 
you do, ma’am?” she said, blandly. 

Sue changed color, and recognized Ara- 
bella through the crape veil. 

‘* How are you, Mrs. Cartlett?” she said, 
stifly. And then perceiving Arabella’s 
garb, her voice grew sympathetic in spite 
of herself. ‘* What?—you have lost—” 

‘‘“My poor husband. Yes. + He died 
suddenly, six weeks ago, leaving me none 
too well off, though he was a kind hus- 
band to me. But whatever profit there 
is in public-house keeping goes to them 
that brew the liquors, and not to them 
that retail °em.... And you, my little old 
man. You don’t know me, I expect?” 

‘Yes, I do. You are the woman I 
thought wer’ my mother for a bit, till I 
found you wasn’t,” replied Father Time, 
who had learned to use the Wessex tongue 
quite naturally by now. 

‘All right. Never mind. 
friend.” 

** Juey,” said Sue, suddenly, ‘‘ go down 
to the station platform with this tray— 
there’s another train coming in, I think.” 

When he was gone, Arabella contin- 
ued: ‘‘ He’ll never be a beauty, will he, 
poor chap! Does he know I am his mo- 
ther really?” 

‘No. He thinks there is some mys- 
tery about his parentage, that’s all. Jude 
is going to tell him when he is a little 
older.” 

‘*But how do you come to be doing 
this? I am surprised.” 

‘*It is only a temporary occupation—a 
fancy of ours while we are in a difficulty.” 

‘‘Then you did marry?” 

‘*No—TI live near him—it is absolutely 
necessary now.” Sue writhed under the 
hard and direct questioning, and her ten- 
der little mouth began to quiver. 

‘‘Lord—I mean, goodness — what is 
there to cry about? Some folks would 
take it easy enough.” 

‘Tt is not that Iam ashamed of keep- 
ing the stall—not as you think!” 
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‘**But you don’t tell me why you do 
such a thing as this. Jude used to be a 
proud sort of chap—above any business 
almost, leave alone keeping a standing.” 

‘* Perhaps he has altered a little. I am 
sure he is not proud now.” And Sue’s 
lips quivered again. ‘‘I am doing this 
because he caught a chill, early in the 
year, while putting up some stone-work 
of a music-hal] at Quartershot, which he 
had to do in the rain, the work having 
to be executed by a fixed day. He is bet- 
ter than he was, but it has been a long, 
weary time! He has an old widow friend 
from Marygreen to nurse him, for I have 
enough to do with teaching his boy, and 
another little child I have adopted, whose 
parents died, and left him at the mercy of 
the world.” 

‘“ Welk, well—to think you didn’t mar- 
ry, after all!” 

‘* Fortunately for us, we didn’t. Jude 
might have felt hampered now if he had 
married me; while I can act for him now 
of my own free will.” 

‘*Well, I am respectable too, thank 
God, and of a serious way of thinking 
since my loss. Why did you choose to 
sell gingerbreads?” 

‘‘That’s a pure accident. He was 
brought up to the baking business, and it 
occurred to him to try his hand at these, 
which he can make without coming out 
of doors. We call them Christminster 
cakes. They are a great success.” 

*T never saw any like ’em. Why, 
they are windows and towers and pin- 
nacles! And, upon my word, they are 
very nice!” She had helped herself, and 
was unceremoniously munching one of 
the cakes. 

‘“*Yes. They are reminiscences of the 
Christminster colleges. Traceried win- 
dows and cloisters, you see. It was a 
whim of his to do them in pastry.” 

“Still harping on Christminster—even 
in his cakes,” laughed Arabella. ‘‘ Just 
like Jude. A ruling passion. What a 
queer fellow he is, and always will be!” 

Sue sighed, and she looked her distress 
at hearing him criticised. 

‘**Don’t you think he is? Come, now; 
you do, though you are so fond of 
him.” 

‘“Of course Christminster is a sort of 
fixed vision with him, which, I suppose, 
he’ll never be cured of believmg in. He 
still thinks it a great centre of high and 
fearless thought, instead of what it is, a 


nest of commonplace school masters whose 
characteristic is timid obsequiousness to 
tradition.” 

Arabella was quizzing Sue with more 
regard of how she was speaking than o; 
what she was saying. ‘ How odd to hear 
a woman selling cakes talk like that!” 
she said. ‘‘ Why don’t you go back to 
school-keeping?” 

Sue shook her head. ‘‘ They wouldn't 
have me.” 

‘* Because of the divorce, I suppose?” 

‘That and other things. And there is 
no reason to wish it. We gave up all 
ambition, and were never so happy in 
our lives till his illness came.” 

‘* Where are you living?” 

‘*T don’t care to say.” 

‘** Here in Kennetbridge?” 

Sue’s manner showed Arabella that her 
random guess was right. 

‘* Here comes the boy,” continued Ara- 
bella. ‘‘ My boy and Jude's!” 

Sue’s eyes sparkled wetly. ‘You 
needn’t throw that in my face!” she 
cried. 

‘* Very well-—-though I half feel as if 
I should like to have him with me.... 
But, Lor’, I don’t want to take him from 
*ee—ever I should sin to speak so profane | 
He’s in very good hands, that I know: 
and I am not the woman to find fault 
with what the Lord has ordained. I’ve 
reached a more resigned frame of mind.” 

‘*Indeed! I wish I had been able to 
do so.”’ : 

‘*You should try,” replied the widow, 
from the serene heights of a mind con 
scious not only of spiritual but of social 
superiority. ‘‘I make no boast of my 
awakening, but I'm not what I was. Af 
ter Cartlett’s death I was passing the 
chapel in the street next ours, and went 
into it for shelter from a shower of rain. 
I felt a need of some sort of support un- 
der my loss, and I took to going there 
regular, and found it a great comfort. 
But I’ve left London now, you know, and 
at present I am living at Alfredston, with 
my friend Anny, to be near my own old 
country. I’m not come here to the fair 
to-day. There’s to be the foundation 
stone of a new chapel laid this afternoon 
by a popular London preacher, and | 
drove over with Anny. NowI must go 
back to meet her.” 

Then Arabella wished Sue good - by 
and went on. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. j 
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CASA FALIER, IN VENICE, WHERE MR. HOWELLS LIVED. 


ROUNDABOUT TO BOSTON. 
BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


a 

| URING the four years of my life in 

Venice the literary intention was 
present with me at all times and in all 
places. I wrote many things in verse, 
which I sent to the magazines in every 
part of the English-speaking world, but 
they came unerringly back to me, except 
in three instances only, when they were 
kept by the editors who finally printed 
them. One of these pieces was published 
in the Atlantic Monthly; another in Har- 
per’s Magazine; the third was got into the 
New York Ledger through the kindness 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who used I 
know not what mighty magic to that end. 
I had not yet met him; but he interested 
himself in my ballad as if it had been his 
own. His brother, Charles Hale, later 
Consul - General for Egypt, whom I saw 
almost every moment of the two visits he 
paid Venice in my time, had sent it to 
him, after copying it in his own large, fair 
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hand, so that it could be read. He was 
not quite of that literary Boston which I 
so fondly remembered my glimpses of; he 
was rather of a journalistic and literary 
Boston which I had never known; but 
he was of Boston, after all. He had been 
in Lowell’s classes at Harvard; he had 
often met Longfellow in Cambridge; he 
knew Doctor Holmes, of course; and he 
let me talk of my idols to my heart's con- 
tent. I think he must have been amused 
by my raptures; most people would have 
been; but he was kind and patient, and he 
listened to me with a sweet intelligence 
ryhich I shall always gratefully remem- 
ber. He died too young, with his life's 
possibilities mainly unfulfilled; but none 
who knew him could fail to imagine 
them, or to love him for what he was. 


II. 


Besides those few pitiful successes, I had 
nothing but defeats in the sort of litera- 
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ture which I supposed was to be my call- 
ing, and the defeats threw me upon prose; 
for some sort of literary thing, if not 
one, then another, I must do if I lived; 
and I began to write those studies of Ve- 
netian life which afterwards became a 
book, and which I contributed as letters 
to the Boston Advertiser, after vainly of- 
fering them to more esthetic periodicals. 
However, I do not imagine that it was 
a very smiling time for any literary en- 
deavorer at home in the life-and-death 
civil war then waging. Some few young 
men arose who made themselves heard 
amid the din of arms even as far as Ven- 
ice, but most of these were hushed long 
ago. I fancy Theodore Winthrop, who 
began to speak, as it were, from his sol- 
dier’s grave, so soon did his death follow 
the earliest recognition by the public, and 
so many were his posthumous works, was 
chief of these; but there were others 
whom the present readers must make 
greater effort to remember. Forceythe 
Willson, who wrote The Old Sergeant, be- 
came known for the rare quality of his 
poetry; and now and then there came a 
poem from Aldrich, or Stedman, or Stod- 
dard. The great new series of the Big- 
low Papers gathered volume with the 


force they had from the beginning. The 
Autocrat was often in the pages of the 
Atlantic, where one often found Whittier 
and Emerson, with many a fresh name 


now faded. In Washington the Piatts 
were writing some of the most beautiful 
verse of the war, and Brownell was sound- 
ing his battle lyrics like so many trumpet 
blasts. The fiction which followed the 
war, with an increasing tendency to the 
realism that now prevails, was yet all to 
come. Whatever was done in any kind 
had some hint of the war in it, inevitably ; 
though in the very heart of it Longfellow 
was setting about his great version of 
Dante, peacefully, prayerfully, as he has 
told in the noble sonnets which register 
the mood of his undertaking. 

At Venice, if I was beyond the range of 
literary recognition I was in direct rela- 
tions with one of our greatest literary 
men, who was again of that literary Bos- 
ton which mainly represented American 
literature to me. The official chief of the 
consul at Venice was the United States 
Minister at Vienna, and in my time this 
minister was John Lothrop Motley, the 
historian. He was removed, later, by that 
Johnson administration which followed 
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Lincoln’s so forgottenly that I name ;; 
with a sense of something almost prehis 
toric. Among its worst errors was the aj- 
tempted discredit of a man who had give), 
lustre to our name by his work, and who 
was a devoted patriot as well as accom- 
plished scholar. He visited Venice du» 
ing my first year, which was the darkest 
period of the civil war, and I remember 
with what instant security, not to say 
severity, he rebuked my scarcely whis- 
pered misgivings of the end, when I ven- 
tured to ask him what he thought it would 
be. Austria had never recognized the 
Secessionists as belligerents, and in the 
complications with France and England 
there was little for our minister but to 
share the home indignation at the sympa- 
thy of those powers with the South. In 
Motley this was heightened by that feeling 


of astonishment, of wounded faith, which 


all Americans with English friendships 
experienced in those days, and which he, 
whose English friendships were many, 
experienced in peculiar degree. 

I drifted about with him in his gon- 
dola, and refreshed myself, long a-hun- 
gered for such talk, with his talk of 
literary life in London. Through some 
acquaintance I had made in Venice I 
was able to be of use to him in getting 
documents copied for him in the Vene- 
tian Archives, especially the Relations of 
the Venetian Ambassadors at different 
courts during the period and events he 
was studying. All such papers passed 
through my hands in transmission to 
the historian, though now I do not quite 
know why they need have done so; 
but perhaps he was willing to give me 
the pleasure of being a partner, however 
humble, in the enterprise. My recollec- 
tion of him is of courtesy to a far 
younger man unqualified by patronage, 
and of a presence of singular dignity 
and grace. He was one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw, with beautiful 
eyes, a fine blond beard of modish cut, 
and a sensitive nose, straight and fine. 
He was altogether a figure of worldly 
splendor; and I had reason to know that 
he did not let the credit of our nation suf- 
fer at the most aristocratic court in Eu- 
rope for want of a fit diplomatic costume, 
when some of our ministers were trying 
to make their office do its full effect upon 
all occasions in “the dress of an Ameri- 
can gentleman.” The morning after his 
arrival Mr. Motley came to me with a 
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handful of newspapers which, according 
to the Austrian custom at that day, had 
been opened in the Venetian post-office. 
He wished me to protest against this on 
his behalf as an infringement of his dip- 
lomatic extra -territoriality, and I pro- 
posed to go at once to the director of the 
post: I had myself suffered in the same 
way, and though I knew that a mere 
consul was helpless, I was willing to see 
the double-headed eagle trodden under 
foot by a Minister Plenipotentiary. Mr. 
Motley said that he would go with me, 
and we put off in his gondola to the post- 
‘fice. The director received us with the 
utmost deference. He admitted the irreg- 
ularity which the minister complained 
of, and declared that he had no choice 
but to open every foreign newspaper, to 


whomsoever addressed. He suggested, 
however, that if the minister made his ap- 
peal to the Lieutenant-Governor of Ven- 
ice, Count Toggenburg would no doubt 
instantly order the exemption of his news- 
papers from the general rule. 

Mr. Motley said he would give himself 
the pleasure of calling upon the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and ‘‘ How fortunate,” he 
added, when we were got back into the 
gondola, “that I should have happened 
to bring my court dress with me!” I did 
not see the encounter of the high con- 
tending powers, but I know that it ended 
in a complete victory for our minis- 
ter. 
I had no farther active relations of an 
official kind with him, except in the case 
of a naturalized American citizen, whose 
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property was slowly but surely wasting 
away in the keeping of the Venetian 
courts. An order had at last been given 


for the surrender of the remnant to the 
owner; but the Lombardo-Venetian au- 
thorities insisted that this should be done 
through the United States Minister at Vi- 
enna, and Mr. Motley held as firmly that 
it must be done through the United States 


Consul at Venice. I could only report to 
him from time to time the unyielding at- 
titude of the Civil Tribunal, and at last he 
consented, as he wrote, ‘‘to act officious- 
ly, not officially, in the matter,” and the 
hapless claimant got what was left of his 
estate. 

I had a glimpse of the historian after- 
wards in Boston, but it was only for a 
moment, just before his appointment to 
England, where he was made to suffer for 
Sumner in his quarrel with Grant. That 
injustice crowned the injuries his coun- 
try had done a most faithful patriot and 
high-spirited gentleman, whose fame as a 
historian once filled the ear of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. His books seemed 
to have been written in a spirit already 
no longer modern; and I did not find the 
greatest of them so moving as I expected 
when I came to it with all the ardor of 
my admiration for the historian. Wil- 
liam the Silent seemed to me, by his 
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worshipper’s own showing, scarcely levye] 
with the popular movement which he did 
not so much direct as follow; but it is 4 
good deal fora prince to be able even to 
follow his people; and it cannot be said 
that Motley does not fully recognize the 
greatness of the Dutch people, though }\< 
may see the Prince of Orange too large. 
The study of their character made at least 
a theoretical democrat of a scholar whose 
instincts were not perhaps democratic 
and his sympathy with that brave little 
republic between the dikes strengthened 
him in his fealty to the great common 
wealth between the oceans. I believe 
that so far as he was of any political tra- 
dition, he was of the old Boston Whig 
tradition; but when I met him at Venice 
he was in the glow of a generous pride 
in our war as a war against slavery. He 
spoke of the negroes and their simple- 
hearted, single-minded devotion to the 
Union cause in terms that an original 
abolitionist might have used, at a time 
when original abolitionists were not so 
many as they have since become. 

For the rest, I fancy it was very well 
for us to be represented at Vienna in 
those days by an ideal democrat who was 
also a real swell, and who was not likely 
to discredit us socially when we so much 
needed to be well thought of in every 
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way. At a court where the family of 
Count Schmerling, the Prime Minister, 
could not be received for want of the 
requisite descents, it was well to have a 
minister who would not commit the mis- 
take of inviting the First Society to meet 
the Second Society, as a former Envoy 
Extraordinary had done, with the effect 
of finding himself left entirely to the 
Second Society during the rest of his stay 
in Vienna. 
ITT, 

One of my consular colleagues under 
Motley was another historian, of no such 
popularity, indeed, nor even of such 
success, but perhaps not of inferior 
powers. This was Richard Hildreth, 
at Trieste, the author of one of the sin- 
cerest if not the truest histories of the 
United States, according to the testi- 
mony both of his liking and his mis- 
liking eritics. I have never read his 
history, and I speak of it only at second 
hand; but [ had read, before I met him, 
his novel of Archie More, or The White 
Slave, which left an indelible impres- 
sion of his imaginative verity upon me. 
The impression is still so deep that 
after the lapse of nearly forty years 
since I saw the book, I have no misgiv- 


ing in speaking of it as a most power- 


ful piece of realism. It treated pas- 
sionately, intensely, though with a su- 
perficial coldness, of wrongs now so 
remote from us in the abolition of sla- 
very that it is useless to hope it will 
ever be generally read hereafter, but it 
can safely be praised to any one who 
wishes to study that bygone condition, 
and the literature which grew out of it. 

I faney it did not lack recognition in 
its time, altogether, for I used to see it 

in Italian and French translations on 
the bookstalls. I believe neither his 
history nor his novel brought the au- 
thor more gain than fame. He had worn 
himself out on a newspaper when he got 
his appointment at Trieste, and I saw him 
in the shadow of the cloud that was 
wholly to darken him before he died. 
He was a tall thin man, absent, silent: al- 
ready a phantom of himself, but with a 
scholarly serenity and dignity amidst the 
ruin, when the worst came. 

I first saw him at the pretty villa where 
he lived in the suburbs of Trieste, and 
where I passed several days, and I re- 
member him always reading, reading, 
reading. He could with difficulty be 
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roused from his book by some strenuous 
appeal from his family to his conscience 
as a host. The last night he sat with 
Paradise Lost in his hand, and nothing 
could win him from it till he had finished 
it. Then he rose to go to bed. Would 
not he bid his parting guest good-by? 
The idea of farewell perhaps dimly pen- 
etrated to him. He responded, without 
looking round, 

“They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and 

slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way,’ 


and so left the room. 


’ 


RICHARD HILDRETH. 
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I had earlier had some dealings with 
him as a fellow-consul concerning a de- 
serter from an American ship whom I in- 
herited from my predecessor at Venice. 
The man had already been four or five 
months in prison, and he was in a fair 
way to end his life there; for it is our 
law that a deserting sailor must be kept 
in the consul’s custody till some vessel 
of our flag arrives, when the consul can 
oblige the master to take the deserter and 
let him work his passage home. Such a 
vessel rarely came to Venice even in 
times of peace, and in times of war there 
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was no hope of any. So I got leave of 
the consul at Trieste to transfer my cap- 
tive to that port, where now and then an 
American ship did trade. The flag deter- 


mines the nationality of the sailor, and 
this unhappy wretch was theoretically 
our fellow-citizen; but when he got to 
Trieste he made a clean breast of it to 


the consul. He confessed that when he 
shipped under our flag he was a deserter 
from a British regiment at Malta; and he 
begged piteously not to be sent home to 
America, where he had never been in his 
life, nor ever wished to be. He wished to 
be sent back to his regiment at Malta, and 
to whatever fate awaited him there. The 
case certainly had its embarrassments; 
but the American consul contrived to let 
our presumptive compatriot slip into the 
keeping of the British consul, who prompt- 
ly shipped him to Malta. In view of the 
strained relations between England and 
America at that time this was a piece of 
masterly diplomacy. 

Besides my old Ohio-time friend Mon- 
cure D. Conway, who paid us a visit, and 
in his immediate relations with literary 
Boston seemed to bring the mountain to 
Mahomet, I saw no one else more liter- 
ary than Henry Ward Beecher. He was 
passing through Venice on his way to 
those efforts in England in behalf of the 
Union which had a certain great effect at 


the time; and in the tiny parlor of our 
apartment on the Grand Canal, I can still 
see him sitting athletic, almost pugilistic, 
of presence, with his strong face, but kind, 
framed in long hair that swept above his 
massed forehead, and fell to the level of 
his humorously smiling mouth. His eyes 
quaintly gleamed at the things we told 
him of our life in the strange place; but 
he only partly relaxed from his strenuous 
pose, and the hands that lay upon his 
knees were clinched. Afterwards, as he 
passed our balcony in a gondola, he lifted 
the brave red fez he was wearing (people 
wore the fez for one caprice or another) 
and saluted our eagle and us: we were of- 
ten on the balcony behind the shield to 
attest the authenticity of the American 
eagle. 
IV. 

Before I left Venice, however, there 
came a turn in my literary luck, and 
from the hand I could most have wished 
to reverse the adverse wheel of fortune. 
I had labored out with great pains a pa- 
per on recent Italian comedy, which I 
sent to Lowell, then with his friend Pro- 
fessor Norton jointly editor of the North 
American Review; and he took it and 
wrote me one of his loveliest letters about 
it, consoling me in an instant for all the 
defeat I had undergone, and making it 
sweet and worthy to have lived through 
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that misery. It is one of the hard con- 
ditions of this state that while we can 
mostly make out to let people taste the 
last drop of bitterness and ill-will that is 
in us, our love and gratitude are only 
semi-articulate at the best, or altogether 
tongue-tied. As often as I tried after- 
wards to tell Lowell of the benediction, 
the salvation, his letter was to me, I fail- 
ed. But perhaps he would not have un- 
derstood, if I had spoken out all that was 


cle, in his letter, and asked me where he 
should send it, and I answered, to my fa- 
ther-in-law, who put it in his savings- 
bank, where he lived, in Brattleboro. 
There it remained, and I forgot all about 
it, so that when his affairs were settled 
some years later and I was notified that 
there was a sum to my credit in the bank, 
I said, with the confidence I have nearly 
always felt when wrong, that I had no 
money there. The proof of my error was 
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in me with the fulness I could have given 


a resentment. His message came after 
years of thwarted endeavor, and rein- 
stated me in the belief that I could still do 
something in literature. To be sure, the 
letters in the Advertiser had begun to make 
their impression; among the first great 
pleasures they brought me was a recogni- 
tion from ‘my diplomatic chief at Vienna; 
but I valued my admission to the North 
American peculiarly because it was Lowell 
let me in, and because I felt that in his 
charge it must be the place of highest 
honor. He spoke of the pay for my arti- 


sent me in a check, and then I bethought 
me of the pay for Recent Italian Comedy. 

It was not a day when I could really 
afford to forget money due me, but then 
it was not a great deal of money. The 
Review was as poor as it was proud, and 
I had two dollars a printed page for my 
paper. But this was more than I got 
from the Advertiser, which gave me five 
dollars a column for my letters, printed 
in a type so fine that the money, when 
translated from greenbacks into gold at a 
discount of 2.80, must have been about a 
dollar a thousand words. However, I 
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was richly content with that, and would 
gladly have let them have the letters for 
nothing. 

Before I left Venice I had made my 
sketches into a book, which I sent on to 
Messrs. Triibner & Co.,in London. They 
had consented to look at it to oblige my 
friend Conway, who during his sojourn 
with us in Venice, before his settlement 
in London, had been forced to listen to 
some of it. They answered me in due 
time that they would publish an edition 
of a thousand, at half profits, if I could 
get some American house to take five 
hundred copies. When I stopped in Lon- 
don I had so little hope of being able todo 
this that-I asked the Triibners if I might, 
without losing their offer, try to get some 
other London house to publish my book. 
They said Yes, almost joyously; and I 
began to take my manuscript about. At 
most places they would not look at me or 
it, and they nowhere consented to read it. 
The house promptest in refusing to con- 
sider it afterwards pirated one of my 
novels, and with some expressions of 
good intention in that direction, never 
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paid me anything for it; though I be. 
lieve the English still think that this sort 
of behavior was peculiar to the American 
publisher in the old buccaneering times. 
I was glad‘to go back to the Triibners 
with my book, and on my way across the 
Atlantic I met a publisher who finally 
agreed to take those five hundred copies. 
This was Mr. M. M. Hurd, of Hurd & 
Houghton, a house then newly establish- 
ed in New York and Cambridge. We 
played ring-toss and shuffleboard togeth- 
er, and became of a friendship which 
lasts to this day. But it was not till 
some months later, when I saw him in 
New York, that he consented to pub- 
lish my book. I remember how he said, 
with an air of vague misgiving, and an 
effect of trying to justify himself in an 
imprudence, that it was not a great mat- 
ter anyway. I perceived that lie had no 
faith in it, and to tell the truth I had not 
much myself. But the book had an in- 
stant success, and it has gone on from 
edition to edition ever since. There was 
just then the interest of a not wholly 
generous surprise at American things 
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among the English. 
ting down the great Confederate rebellion 
had caught the fancy of our cousins, and 
I think it was to this mood of theirs that 
I owed largely the kindness they showed 


Our success in put- 


my book. There were long and cordial 
reviews in all the great London journals, 
which I used to carry about with me like 
love-letters; and when I tried to show 
them to other people, I could not under- 
stand their coldness concerning them. 

At Boston, where we landed on our re- 
turn home, there was a moment when it 
seemed as if my small destiny might be 
linked at once with that of the city which 
later became my home. I ran into the 
office of the Advertiser to ask what had 
become of some sketches of Italian travel 
I had sent the paper, and the managing 
editor made me promise not to take a 
place anywhere before I had heard from 
him. I gladly promised, but I did not 
hear from him, and when I returned to 
Boston a fortnight later, I found that a 
fatal partner had refused to agree with 
him in engaging me upon the paper. 
They even gave me back half a dozen 
unprinted letters of mine, and I published 
them in the Nation, of New York, and 
afterwards in the book called Italian 
Journeys. 


LOWELL'S 
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But after I had encountered fortune in 
this frowning disguise, I had a most joy- 
ful little visit with Lowell, which made 
me forget there was anything in the 
world but the delight and glory of sitting 
with him in his study at Elmwood and 
hearing him talk. It must have been 
my freshness from Italy which made him 
talk chiefly of his own happy days in the 
land which so sympathetically brevets all 
her lovers fellow-citizens. At any rate he 
would talk of hardly anything else, and 
he talked late into the night, and early 
into the morning. About two o'clock, 
when all the house was still, he lighted a 
candle, and went down into the cellar, 
and came back with certain bottles under 
his arms. I had not a very learned pal- 
ate in those days (or in these, for that 
matter), but I knew enough of wine to 
understand that these bottles had been 
chosen upon that principle which Long- 
fellow put in verse, and used to repeat 
with a humorous lifting of the eyebrows 
and hollowing of the voice: 

“Tf you have a friend to dine, 
Give him your best wine ; 
If you have two, 
The second-best will do.” 
As we sat in their mellow after-glow, Low- 
ell spoke to me of my own life and pros- 
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pects, wisely and truly, as he always 
spoke. He said that it was enough for a 
man who had stuff in him to be known 
to two or three people, for they would 
not suffer him to be forgotten, and it 
would rest with himself to get on, I told 
him that though I had not given up my 
place at Venice, I was not going back, if 
I could find anything to do at home, and 
I was now on my way to Ohio, where I 
should try my best to find something; at 
the worst, I could turn to my trade of 
printer. He did not think it need ever 
come to that; and he said that he be- 
lieved I should have an advantage with 
readers, if not with editors, in hailing 
from the West; I should be more of a 
novelty. I knew very well that even in 
my own West I should not have this ad- 
vantage unless I appeared there with an 
Eastern imprint, but I could not wish to 
urge my misgiving against his faith. Was 
I not already richly successful? What 
better thing personally could befall me, if 
I lived forever after on milk and honey, 
than to be sitting there with my hero, my 
master, and having him talk to me as if 
we were equal in deed and in fame? 

The ecat-bird called in the syringa 
thicket at his door, before we said the 
good-night which was good- morning, 
using the sweet Italian words, and bid- 
ding each other the Dorma bene which 
has the quality of a benediction. He held 
my hand, and looked into my eyes with 
the sunny kindness which never failed 
me, worthy or unworthy; and I went 
away to bed. But not to sleep; only to 
dream such dreams as fill the heart of 
youth when the recognition of its endea- 
vor has come from the achievement it 
holds highest and best. 

2 

I found nothing to do in Ohio; some 
places that I heard of proved impossible 
one way or another, in Columbus and 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati; there was al- 
ways the fatal partner; and after three 
weeks I was again in the East. I came 
to New York, resolved to fight my way 
in, somewhere, and I did not rest a mo- 
ment before I began the fight. 

My notion was that which afterwards 
became Bartiey Hubbard’s. ‘‘Get a 
basis,” said the softening cynic of ~the 
Saturday Press, when I advised with 
him, among other acquaintances. ‘Get 
a salaried place, something regular on 
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some paper, and then you can easily make 
up the rest.” But it was a month befor 
I achieved this vantage, and then I got it 
in a quarter where I had not looked for 
it. I wrote editorials on European and 
literary topics for different papers, but 
mostly for the Times, and they paid me 
well and more than well; but I was no- 
where offered a basis, though once I got 
so far towards it as to secure a personal 
interview with the editor-in-chief, who 
made me feel that I had seldom met so 
busy a man. He praised some work of 
mine that he had read in his paper, but I 
was never recalled to his presence; and 
now I think he judged rightly that I 
should not be a lastingly good journalist. 
My point of view was artistic; I wanted 
time to prepare my effects. 

There was another and clearer pros- 
pect opened to me on a literary paper, 
then newly come to the light, but long 
since gone out in the dark. Here again 
my work was taken, and liked so much 
that I was offered the basis (at twenty dol- 
lars a week) that I desired; I was even as- 
signed to a desk where I should write in 
the office; and the next morning I came 
gleefully down to Spruce Street to occu- 
py it. But I was met at the door by one 
of the editors, who said lightly, as if it 
were a trifling affair, ‘‘ Well, we’ve con- 
cluded to waive the idea of an engage- 
ment,” and once more my bright hopes 
of a basis dispersed themselves. I said, 
with what calm I could put on, that they 
must do what they thought best, and I 
went on skirmishing baselessly about for 
this and the other papers which had 
been buying my material. 

I had begun printing in the Nation 
those letters about my Italian journeys 
left over from the Boston Advertiser; 
they had been liked in the office, and one 
day the editor astonished and delighted 
me by asking how I would fancy giving 
up outside work to come there and write 
only for the Nation. We averaged my 
gains from all sources at forty dollars a 
week, and I had my basis as unexpected- 
ly as if I had dropped upon it from the 
skies. 

This must have been some time in No- 
vember, and the next three or four 
months were as happy a time for me as I 
have ever known, I kept on printing my 
Italian material in the Nation; I wrote 
criticisms for it (not very good criticisms, 
I think now), and I amused myself very 
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much with the treatment of social phases 
and events in a department which grew 
up under my hand. My associations per- 
sonally were of the most agreeable kind. 
I worked with joy, with ardor, and I 
liked so much to be there, in that place 
and in that company, that I hated to have 
each day come to an end. 

I believed that my lines were cast in 
New York for good and all; and I re- 
newed my relations with the literary 
friends I had made before going abroad. 
I often stopped, on my way up town, at 
an apartment the Stoddards had in La- 
fayette Place, or near it; I saw Stedman, 
and reasoned high, to my heart's content, 
of literary things with them and him. 

With the winter Bayard Taylor came 
on from his home in Kennett and took 
an apartment in East Twelfth Street, and 
once a week Mrs. Taylor and he received 
all their friends there, with a simple and 
charming hospitality. There was another 
house which we much resorted to—the 
house of James Lorrimer Graham, after- 
wards Consul-General at Florence, where 
he died. I had made his acquaintance at 


Venice three years before, and I came in 
for my share of that love for literary men 
which all their perversities could not ex- 


tinguish in him. It was a veritable pas- 
sion, which I used to think he could not 
have felt so deeply if he had been a liter- 
ary man himself. There were delightful 
dinners at his house, where the wit of the 
Stoddards shone, and Tayler beamed with 
joyous good-fellowship and overflowed 
with invention; and Huntington, long 
Paris correspondent of the Tribune, hu- 
morously tried to talk himself into the 
resolution of spending the rest of his life 
in his own country. There was one even- 
ing when C. P. Cranch, always of a most 
pensive presence and aspect, sang the 
most killingly comic songs; and tliere 
was another evening when, after we all 
went into the library, something tragical 
happened. Edwin Booth was of our num- 
ber, a gentle, rather silent person in com- 
pany, or with at least little social initia- 
tive, who, as his fate would, went up to 
the cast of a huge hand that lay upon one 
of the shelves. ‘‘ Whose hand is this, Lor- 
ry?” he asked our host, as he took it up 
and turned it over in both his own hands. 
Graham feigned not to hear, and Booth 
asked again, ‘‘ Whose hand is this?” Then 
there was nothing for Graham but to say, 
“‘Tt’s Lincoln’s hand,” and the man for 
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whom it meant such unspeakable things 
put it softly down without a word. 
VI. 

Of the evenings at the Taylors’ I can 
recall best the one which was most sig- 
nificant for me, and even fatefully signifi- 
eant. Mr. and Mrs. Fields were there. 
from Boston, and I renewed all the plea- 
sure of my earlier meetings with them. 
At the end Fields said, mockingly, ‘* Don’t 
despise Boston!” and I answered, as we 
shook hands, ‘‘ Few are worthy to live in 
Boston.” It was New-Year’s, and that 
night it came on to snow so heavily that 
my horse-car could hardly plough its way 
up to Forty-seventh Street through the 
drifts. The next day and the next, | 
wrote at home, because it was so hard to 
get down town. The third day I reached 
the office and found a letter on my desk 
from Fields, asking how I should like to 
come to Boston and be his assistant on 
the Atlantic Monthly. I submitted the 
matter at once to my chief on the Na- 
tion, and with his frank good-will I talk- 
ed it over with Mr. Osgood, of Ticknor & 
Fields, who was to see me further about 
it if I wished, when he came to New York; 
and then I went to Boston to see Mr. 
Fields concerning details. I was to sift 
all the manuscripts and correspond with 
contributors; I was to do the literary 
proof-reading of the magazine; and I was 
to write the four or five pages of book- 
notices, which were then printed at the 
end of the periodical in finer type; and I 
was to have forty dollars a week. I said 
that I was getting that already for less 
work, and then Mr. Fields offered me ten 
dollars more. Upon these terms we closed, 
and on the tirst of March, which was my 
twenty-ninth birthday, I went to Boston 
and began my work. I had not decided 
to accept the place without advising with 
Lowell; he counselled the step, and gave 
me some shrewd and useful suggestions. 
The whole affair was conducted by Fields 
with his unfailing tact and kindness, but 
it could not be kept from me that the 
qualification I had as practical printer for 
the work was most valued, if not the most 
valued, and that as proof-reader I was ex- 
pected to make it avail on the side of econ- 
omy. Somewhere in life’s feast the course 
of humble-pie must always come in; and 
if I did not wholly relish this bit of it, I 
dare say it was good for me, and I digest- 
ed it perfectly. 
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JIMTY. 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


‘“ PUT, Major,” I whispered, ‘‘ why is 

B the bridegroom wearing an old 
coat? That cut is out of date.” 

The Major's eyes twinkled. ‘‘I won- 
dered if you would notice it,” he replied. 
‘* It’s what I brought you here to see. If 
you will go to luncheon with me wher- 
ever I choose to take you directly the wed- 
ding is over, I'll tell you the-story of that 
coat.” 

Half an hour later the Major and I 
were sitting together at a little table in a 
small café within the borders of that 
quarter of our city known as Bohemia. 
The café was Parisian, unmistakably, 
from the door-sill, on which a thin layer 
of white sand was spread in lieu of a mat, 
to the back of the room, where, perched 
on a dais fenced off like a proscenium- 


box, madame the proprietress presided— 
behind her, a set of narrow shelves hold- 
ing tier after tier of multihued bottles; 
before her, a row of neat glass cases ex- 
hibiting different brands of cigars, various 
cheeses, or tasteful plates of arranged 
fruits, comfits, and moulded jellies. Mon- 
sieur le mari was absorbed in tending the 
foliage plants of his show-window as we 
entered his establishment. He was turn- 
ing the mould with a hair-pin, evidently 
borrowed from madame, and looked up 
to gravely bow to the Major, not remov- 
ing his little black silk skull-cap. Later, 
his hands clasped behind his broad back, 
he wandered with apparent indifference 
about the room, chirping occasionally to 
the caged canaries that hung high among 
the green vines trained to grow upon the 
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walls. Madame bowed to the Major also, 
with the same grave respect, and the Ma- 
jor called the waiter by his Christian name 
as he hurried forward to meet us and take 
our order. Evidently he was at home. 

‘* Just glance about you,” said the Ma- 
jor, with a certain proprietary pride. ‘‘It 
is easy enough to understand how in a 
great cosmopolis like this we have only 
to walk a block and turn a corner to trav- 
el from Jerusalem to Bagdad, but I have 
never known the very aroma of an im- 
portant country so perfectly preserved as 
in this little café. Those art students 


over there, for instance—aren’t they hav- 
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ing a good, innocent, Parisian kind of a 
time ?” 

I looked across the room through the 
thin blue mist of cigarette and cigar 
smoke. The ventilation was good, so the 
air was only clouded, not heavy. From 
her box madame was smiling her reserved 
smile upon a party of young men who 
had just entered and were rather noisily 
improvising a banquet board in the cen- 
tre of the floor by setting a number of the 
little wooden tables which the café afford- 
ed side by side inarow. As loudly greet- 
ed additions to the party came dropping 
in, more tables were drawn up, until the 
board waxed long and 
the mirth high. 

‘** Now you and I,” 











said the Major, ‘‘ old 
stagers as we are, 
know just how much 
or how little all this 
means. We _ know 
those perhaps too 
loudly called for, dis- 
sipated - looking little 
pint bottles contain 
pink water and sugar 
chiefly ; and we know, 
too, that the young 
fellow over yonder 
smoking three ciga- 
rettes at once, one in 
each ear and one in 
his mouth, is but an 
innocent party buf- 
foon, and not in the 
least tipsy. Indeed, 
I ever saw but one 
tipsy fellow here in 
all my experiences, 
and madame pounced 
down upon him from 
her perch like a ruffled 
dove. ‘Qu’est ce que 
c'est? Qu’est ce que 
cest?? I had thought 
her a fixture up there, 
somehow, until that 
moment. You and I 
know all this. We 
even understand this 
grim little fine for the 
water-drinker. See 
it?” And the Major 
passed me the carte, 
set in a wooden frame 
with a handle like a 
looking-glass, his fin- 











‘THUS IT WAS THAT I HEARD THE MAJOR’S STORY.” 


ger on these words at the head of the 
menu: ‘‘5 ¢c. en plus pour tout diner sans 
vin ou biére.” ‘* Cheaper to drink than 
to abstain, you comprehend. Of course 
we comprehend it all; but fancy a green 
country boy, born since the days when 
his father’s cellarette adorned the dining- 
room, looking in on such a scene for the 
first time, and you have an idea of what 
Jimty’s expression must have been when 
one day, about eighteen months ago, sit- 
ting at this very table, I looked up to see 
him standing rooted in that doorway.” 
The Major cast a reminiscent eye at the 
café entrance, and paused for a moment 
to openly overhear and as openly laugh 
over a story which was being told at the 
banquet table by the triple smoker: some 
nonsense about a farm belonging to the 
narrator’s uncle, where there were three 
hundred cows at pasture—“ all girls.” 
The Major indicated the noisy banquet- 
ers with a wave of his hand. ‘‘ There 
was much the same order of party in the 
centre of the room the day Jimty ar- 
rived,” he said, ‘‘only more noisy if any- 
thing ; and, as it happened, one of the 


number had just told a stale story, so the 
rest were stoning him to death — with 
bread crusts—as the door opened. I 
think the boy believed he had stumbled 
into a den of iniquity, until he saw me 
sitting here laughing.” 

The Major laughed again at the recol- 
lection. 

‘‘Are Jimty—if that is the name—and 
the bridegroom one and the same man?” 
I asked. 

‘**Oh yes; didn’t I tell you so? Jimty! 
I suppose the name strikes you as odd. 
It did me when I first heard it. Later I 
understood that it was but a natural evo- 
lution. James Tarleton Stone was the 
family name, so when it descended to my 
young friend, every distinguishing abbre- 
viation had been previously engaged. He 
was therefore given the whole title, James 
Tarleton, which speedily degenerated into 
James T., then Jimmy T., lastly boiling 
down to Jimty. I learned all that over 
this same table, partly from Jimty, partly 
from his father; and over this board, too, 
old Mr. Stone first told his now historic 
anecdote of the Glass Snakes and Trans- 
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MADAME THE PROPRIETRESS, 


parent Mocking-Birds. I don’t believe I 
could properly sing you the song of Jimty 
and his coat outside of this room, for ev- 
erything here recalls to me some incident 
connected with him. And yet here comes 
our luncheon before I have so much as 
begun. Well, you must let me digress 
my own way, and I'll sandwich the coat 
and Jimty in somehow between the 
courses.” 

Thus it was that while eating a lunch- 
eon, which included snails, and drinking 
a bottle of the red wine so affectionately 
jeered at by my host, I heard the Major’s 
story. 

‘*T can’t very well even now,” said 
the Major, ‘‘ touch at once on the coat; 
for the first time I ever saw the boy he 
was not only minus that garment, but 
every other as well, naked as the day he 
came into the world, which statement 


’ 


requires as immediate an explanation as 
possible. 

‘*One spring season about two years 
ago it happened that I was on a business 
trip in Virginia, and found that I had to 
make a stage of my journey by a steamer 
already overcrowded with a large country 
excursion party. Luckily for me, as it 
chanced, I hate a crush above all things, 
so I stood a little aloof from the press of 
passengers crowding out on the pier. 
Suddenly, with no warning whatever, I 
saw that mass of human beings irresist- 
ibly shelved to one side, and I found my- 
self borne back and down in a wild rush 
for the shore. I suppose my senses were 
crushed out of me, for I saw and heard 
nothing more after that until I realized 
that I was leaning against a pile of lum- 
ber on the land, unhurt. Some one—I 
never knew who—had dragged me out of 
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the mélée. My first conscious thought 
was that I had surely died, and waked 
among the sounds of Hades. As I open- 
ed my eyes I saw only too clearly what 
had happened, but — well, I won’t dwell 
on the appearance of the broken pie? and 
disturbed water. The sight matched the 
hearing enough to unman me. I closed 
my lids again involuntarily, still faint 
and sick with the horror. At that mo- 
ment the confusion of noises seemed to 
focus into a boyish voice near me. Even 
then I noted the peculiar freshness of its 
quality. 

‘«¢ Pather,’ it cried, ‘shall I strip before 
the women and children?’ 

‘* An older voice answered like bugle 
to bugle: 

‘* Strip, man, strip, and go in as God 
made you.’ 

‘‘T looked up to see standing quite near 
me the most magnificent specimen of 
young-manhood I ever beheld. I believe 


you thought Jimty as bridegroom hand- 
some as a man need be, but to-day he was 
a circumstance to the Jimty I first saw as 
God made him — body and soul; for if 
ever a man’s soul was in his face, it was 
in that boy’s as he leaped by me, stark 
It brought me to 


naked, into the water. 
my feet, and out into the water after him 
I went—only to my neck, for I can’t swim 
a stroke. 

‘The boy’s father and I worked side by 
side. We two old fellows had ali we 
could do to drag ashore the bodies, alive 
and dead—we could not stop to distin- 
guish—that Jimty brought us. 

‘‘T thought we were laboring there for 
hours. It seemed so, though it must have 
been minutes only. Each time the boy 
dragged to us a new burden and swam 
undauntingly back into the horrible con- 
fusion of struggling forms I never ex- 
pected to see him return. 

‘They say misery makes strange bedfel- 
lows, but peril surely makes bed-brothers 
of strangers. I don’t believe the father 
suffered much more anxiety than I in 
those moments of waiting. Over and over 
I heard him murmuring in my ear: ‘ The 
boy sha’n’t go out again.’ ‘He has done 
enough.’ ‘This isthe last.’ And I would 
answer, ‘ Yes, this time we will stop him.’ 
But whenever Jimty neared us nothing 
of the kind was ever said. There was 
something sacred in the remote purpose 
of his face that no man —even a father 
—could venture to question. We stood 
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shoulder to shoulder, straining our old 
eyes to distinguish the one white body 
weaving its dangerous way among the 
dark ones. To many of them he must 
have come as a white-robed angel of de- 
liverance. 

‘*The boy’s strength lay in his naked- 
ness. With strong men, as there were, 
drowning all about him, clutching at 
straws in the fear of death, the fact that 
he had his body alone to protect from 
their grasp was everything. 

‘* At last, after a long space of wait- 
ing, in which I fairly gave up hope, we 
distinguished Jimty, far off on the wa- 
ter’s surface, springing high like a tired 
water-dog, and with each stroke shaking 
the drops from his eyes. He was pant- 
ing heavily, with evident difficulty drag- 
ging in his load. It was the body of a 
woman. We waded out to meet him as 
far as we dared; but as the boy’s feet 
touched the shallower bottom he shifted 
his burden into his arms, wading ashore 
past us as if he had never seen us. We 
hurried ashore also, to find him already 
working hard over the body, which he 
had laid on a tablelike board of the lum- 
ber-pile. I touched his bare arm, and he 
turned sharply, asserting—as a man as- 
serts what he only half believes—that the 
woman must still be alive, for she had 
spoken to him twice on the way in. 

‘*** No,’ said his father, after a brief ex- 
amination; ‘she is quite dead now, poor 
child.’ 

‘**As I looked at the face of the young 
girl laid out there as if for her last rest, 
I also believed that she had found it. So 
many all about us were in need of im- 
mediate attention that it seemed a waste 
of precious moments to spend them on 
this hopeless case; but Jimty insisting in 
his belief, we worked over the senseless 
body, pressing air into the passive lungs— 
in fact, doing all that our inexperience 
knew to call back life—until an almost 
imperceptible quivering of the muscles, 
proving the boy right, made us redouble 
our efforts. At last the girl’s eyelids be- 
gan to flutter, and Jimty, in great excite- 
ment, caught up his coat from among his 
little heap of clothing still lying by the 
lumber-pile. He was wrapping the girl 
carefully in the coat’s folds, when his fa- 
ther grasped his arm. 

‘* ‘Stand back, boy,’ he said; ‘she’s com- 
ing to, and you'll frighten her to death. 
This isn’t the Garden of Eden. You'd 
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better put a coat on yourself, or hide in 
the bushes, as your betters did before 
you.’” 

‘*Jimty started back with an exclama- 
tion, which proved that he had as wholly 
forgotten his body’s nakedness as he had 
its peril a short while before. He snatched 
up his clothing, and, just as the girl opened 
her eyes, vanished so swiftly around the 
end of the lumber-pile that his father and 
I burst out laughing—a jangled kind of 
laughter. Did you ever hear men laugh- 
ing after a heavy strain? It’s not a pret- 
ty sound. It seems to jar loosely from 
the lips somehow, because it has no root 
in the heart, I suppose.” 

The Major’s story waited while he 
thrust his hand into his pocket and drew 
out the coppers necessary for the purchase 
of a newspaper presented by a tattered, 
bareheaded, black-eyed little fellow, who 
had entered the café noiselessly, slipping 
from table to table. He, too, was evident- 
ly an habitué; for all those whom he 
drew near, with his half-sly, half-fright- 
ened smile, had a humorous or teasing 
word to throw him, whether they bought 
or not. 

I, the Major’s guest, began to feel my- 
self the only unknown quantity in those 
four walls. The Major was evidently a 
regular customer, for without question 
the boy stood waiting, a paper ready in 
his grimy hand. 

‘Italian, isn’t he?” I asked. 

‘*T don’t know,” the Major answered. 
** Ask him.” 

‘“‘Who—I? No, no. My mova she 
Americaine. My faver? Ho! I don’ 
know.” 

A shrug, a quick impish glance of in- 
telligence, conveyed but one meaning, 
which was to his weird precocity as a 
neat little jest of life upon himself, and 
perhaps upon his mother also. 

‘* Here,” said the Major, ‘‘take your 
money, gamin, and go. Good Lord, what 
a travesty on childhood! And yet, do 
you know, even precocity like that has 
its uses, as Jimty and I learned. That 
little fellow’s shrewdness once saved us 
a world of trouble. I don’t mean it was 
worth the price, though. Poor little imp!” 

He looked thoughtfully after the child 
of the pavements. 

‘*Major,” I said, recalling him, ‘‘is 
that all? Of course, as an old novel- 
reader, I know the coat and the rescued 
girl are the same coat and the same girl 
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I saw with Jimty to-day, but am I also 
to fill in the time from then to now from 
my own imagination?” 

The Major shook his head and laughed. 

‘You couldn’t do that, for old Mr. 
Stone occupies a large part of the space, 
and I defy any imagination less fertile 
than Madame Nature’s to produce him. 
He was one of her unique masterpieces, 
I haven’t sketched him in for you yet, 
because I was not particularly interested 
in him myself, until a little incident oc 
curred which drew my attention to the 
father almost as warmly as it had been 
engaged by the son. No, I must begin 
again where I left off—at the back of 
the lumber-pile, Jimty’s dressing-room, 
where Mr. Stone and I followed him with 
the news that our patient had been 
borne away, board and all, by a physi- 
cian, who had arrived with his staff of 
assistants. The girl, though not yet 
wholly conscious, had been pronounced 
safe enough. Hers was but an obstinate 
faint, after all, which we had lacked ex 
perience to recognize. Indeed, Mr. Stone 
and I began to fear that we had devoted 
attention to the girl at Jimty’s direct ex 
pense. He had dressed himself, and was 
sitting limply on the lumber-pile, shaking 
with the throes of a heavy chill brought 
on by reaction and exposure. It was 
rather early in the season for river bath- 
ing. Despite his chattering protests, Mr. 
Stone grasped Jimty by one arm, I by 
the other, and between us we walked him 
into a little tavern of the town close by, 
where we summarily got him into his 
own bed. It was there, it appeared, that 
the father and son were temporarily lodg- 
ing. 

““While I poured whiskey down our 
new patient's throat, Mr. Stone dragged 
out from a corner what he called his 
travelling - bag—a curious affair covered 
with rusty brown woollen laid in stiff 
plaits that drew in or out at will. Until 
he opened the clasp and took out a large 
bottle of powdered quinine and a tooth- 
brush, I thought he had there his grand- 
father’s old accordion, and wondered 
what on earth he meant to do with it. 
After we knew each other better he often 
urged me to buy such a bag for my own 
use, but I always told him I never any- 
where saw one like it, which was the 
exact truth. 

“To my treatment with whiskey Mr. 
Stone added a more carefully apportion- 
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ed dose of quinine from the bottle. At 
least it was careful from his stand-point, 
and the measure was evidently his ac- 
customed one—a neat little heap of the 
powder on the end of his flat-handled 
tooth- brush twice administered. The 
amount would have killed me; but Jimty 
at once fell into a natural sleep, and 
though the accident had occurred but a 
short time before sunset, and it was then 
but a little after, old Mr. Stone and I, 
quite worn out, followed his example, re- 
tiring to our respective beds. 

“Tt was not until deep in the next 
morning that we all three awoke, but lit- 
tle the worse for our experiences. Jimty, 
indeed, who had most excuse for conse- 
quences, showed no traces of his exer- 
tions beyond a few bruises. That’s what 
it means to be young. I might as well 
mention here that Mr. Stone was plain 
Mr. Stone. He had no title, military or 
otherwise, which rather surprised me in 
an old Virginian. He seemed conscious 
himself that the fact required explana- 
tion, and before we parted —which was 
almost immediately, for I had to hurry 
on my belated way—he took pains to men- 
tion casually his sorrow that he had never 
been strong enough to give his country 
active service of any kind. The thinness 
of his hooked nose, his nervous gestures, 
and the delicacy of his skin, especially 
where it was stretched tightly over his 
temples, verified his statement, even if I 
had been inclined to question his cour- 
age, which I was not. His frail appear- 
ance was what made me think of him as 
an old man, I suppose. In reality he was 
about my age. Jimty was as unlike his 
father as two men could well be, except 
that both had the same pleasant freshness 
of voice, and that both had blue eyes. 
The boy was deliberate in all his move- 
ments, even to the slow turning of his 
eyes. His hair had a queer childish way 
of standing straight up from his brow, 
which added to his proper six feet two. 
Altogether he struck me as a wholesome 
boy—a beautiful boy. He was then about 
twenty-one. Before parting with my 
twelve-hour acquaintances I breakfasted 
at the same table with them, and we lin- 
gered a few moments afterwards in the 
tavern smoking -room, which faced the 
street. It was there the little incident 
occurred which, as I told you, first drew 
my attention to Mr.Stone. We were all 
three standing at the large front door, 
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struggling into our light top-coats and 
fitting on our hats, when Jimty, who was 
nearest the pavement, paused, and ut- 
tered an exclamation which made our 
eyes follow his out into the street. There 
a common sand-cart jolted along, driven 
by a countryman, who was stoutly bela- 
boring his old work-horse in an evident 
effort to hurry away the unseemly bur- 
den. Unseemly was a mild word to apply 
to his load. The landlord had told us 
that all the suitable covered vehicles of 
the village had been called in to carry 
away the dead and wounded from the 
broken wharf to their homes, and still 
there were not enough. It had been a 
carnage too terrible to meet with the or- 
dinary decencies which life pays to death. 
The bodies of two women lay in the sand- 
cart, with distorted faces and twisted 
limbs uncovered to the street. As I 
turned away involuntarily from the spec- 
tacle I saw that both of my companions 
were still facing the street, standing with 
their hats held at their breasts, and their 
bared heads bowed over them, as if assist- 
ing at the funeral of a dignitary. I un- 


covered my head quickly, with a sense of 
Mr. Stone looked up again at 


shame. 
the cart. 

‘**God forgive me—tkey are women!’ 
he cried. 

‘*In a moment he was out in the street, 
a white cloth caught from the dining- 
room table in his hand. By this the bod- 
ies were at least hidden during the rest 
of their last journey. 

‘*Though it was six months or more 
before I was to meet Jimty or Mr. Stone 
again, whenever they recalled themselves 
to me it was as I turned from the smok- 
ing-room door that morning to see them 
standing behind me, father and son, their 
heads reverently bowed over their hats 
held high on their breasts. And in after- 
times, when I felt, as I too often had just 
cause to feel, that old Mr. Stone was the 
most exasperating of human beings, I had 
only to remember this little incident in 
the smoking-room to. soften to him. In 
some way, too, he had managed to trans- 
mit and teach to his boy all that was best 
in himself of chivalry and reverence. 
For this alone much had to be forgiven 
him.” 

The Major here interrupted his own 
tale with determination. While not over- 
garrulous, he loved to talk, and though 
no gourmand, he duly enjoyed the flesh- 
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pots. I had for some minutes been watch- 
ing with amusement the struggle between 
The flesh-pots finally 


his two appetites. 
conquered. 

‘*My next meeting with the Stones,” 
said the Major, ‘‘ brings me back to this 
café again; but before I go on any further 
I mean to take a little recess and eat some 
luncheon. I. never could understand 
why our physical economy has not pro- 
vided us with one mouth for eating and 
another for talking. Here am I starving 
over a full plate, you politely playing 
with your bread to keep me company. 
What kind of an arrangement is that?” 

While the Major, still grumbling at 
Providence, made reparation to himself 
for his physical limitations, I spent the 
time in taking an inventory of the café’s 
guests, and saw with some surprise that 
there were a number of refined-looking 
women at the little tables, with and with- 
out escorts. When, after a considerate 
delay, I pointed out their presence to the 
Major, he laughed, and explained: 

‘*Oh, that’s all right. Art students 
chiefly; but Una could lunch here and 
leave her lion outside the door-sill await- 
ing her in the sand. Madame chap- 
erons the occasion sufficiently. She is 
quite a dragon, is madame. I could tell 
you—but no, this is the story of Jimty, 
and I won’t be led astray. Do you know, 
it was the innocent presence of these very 
women you speak of that on his first ap- 
pearance here held Jimty in check at the 
door, where I recognized him, and rose 
from my table to meet him, reassure him, 
and lead him in. I found afterwards 
that he and his father were in search of 
a restaurant where ‘only men were ad- 
mitted.’ Old Mr. Stone was just behind 
Jimty. I have often wondered how those 
two ever lived through their first six 
months in this great unwashed city. It 
was Colonel Newcome and Clive over 
again. Anything that so much as im- 
plied the degradation of women was hor- 
rible to them both. This was the father’s 
teaching. If he had not upheld his stand- 
ard stoutly, Jimty was young enough to 
have learned in six months to ignore a 
great deal, as most of us do sojourning 
in our dear Sodom. 

“ Asking advice of no one, and moving 
as they had from cheap cafes to others 
yet cheaper in search of the minimum of 
living, they must have stumbled on some 
odd and to them most painful experi- 
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ences. They had grown suspicious of 
everything, even of such a scene as this. 
yet here was just where they belonged. 
Cheap, clean, easy- going, eminently ye 
spectable, and, above all, really ; fine 
French cooking served in steaming hot 
dishes. When Jimty settled himself jy 
the seat opposite me, which you now 
have, and his father sank into a chair at 
the side of the table, I knew they had 
joined madame’s constant following from 
that moment. I saw Mr. Stone looking 
at these white table-cloths and the bright 
wooden -handled knives with a smile of 
perplexity at their quality, but great sat- 
isfaction in their cleanliness. I could 
see that the naive habit our waiters have 
formed when not too busy —they never 
neglect any one—of joining, with broken 
English, in our political discussions rath- 
er startled him, but he soon came to like 
it. We all do. Occasionally, very oc 
easionally, when we talk French, even 
monsieur himself wanders up to the ta 
ble, and, his hands behind hin, joins in. 
But he remains a remote individuality. 

‘As regards Jimty, after the door-sill 
of the café was once crossed, he had no 
scruples of any kind to overcome. He 
settled into his place, almost purring like 
a lost cat by an adopted hearth, and we 
met here almost daily. That is, Jimty 
and Idid. Mr. Stone, as a more restless 
spirit, sometimes wandered. 

‘‘It was not at once that I found out 
all I have told you, or knew how long my 
two friends had been in the city. This 
was because I questioned Mr. Stone first, 
and it was some time before I realized 
that he always refused me a direct reply. 
It takes more tact than courage to say no, 
I think. Mr. Stone had a fine tact that 
let him deliver the point-blank negative 
so disguised that the recipient could not 
possibly recognize it. I have never en 
countered such command of language as 
was his, nor a more adroit power of choos 
ing a word which would not express his 
real meaning. While he seemed to be 
baring his very heart to you, you might 
be sure—after you grew to know his ways 
—that the information you were seeking 
and he meant to keep was wrapped away 
somewhere in the flow of speech. So 
soon as I made this discovery I waited for 
my chance, and one night when Jimty 
was dining here alone with me I put the 
direct question to him, ‘ How long have 
you been in this city? ‘We've been here 
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over six months,’ said Jimty. Though 
a man, and so large a one at that, Jimty 
had still a country lad’s habit of standing 
as it were ‘at gaze’ when a question was 
suddenly asked him. He would not only 
turn his eyes, but his whole body, to his 
questioner. Bucolic as this was, it always 
attracted me. As he answered my abrupt 
and evidently embarrassing question he 
faced me fully, as usual, flushing, as he 
had reason to; for, when we parted after 
the wharf accident, I had given my card 
with my address to Mr. Stone, urging him 
to seek me out if ever in my city. I had 
noticed at the time that he only answer- 
ed by telling me that he had just the 
week before sold his old home in Vir- 
ginia, but that he would be glad to have 
me accept the hospitality of his relations’ 
homes if ever in his county, where the 
taverns were poor. I must mention that 
later on, in a second business visit to Vir- 
ginia, I did use the card of introduction 
Mr. Stone then gave me, and was passed 
from house to house, from hand to hand. 
as a precious parcel. I came back hav- 


ing covered miles of my journey without 
a hotel bill in my pocket; and then, and 
not until then, did I reach an adequate 
understanding of the loneliness my two 


Virginia friends must have suffered when 
first lost in the toils of my home city, 
which is not a city of homes. 

‘** Why haven’t you looked me up?’ I 
asked Jimty. ‘Did you know any one 
here? Jimty had not his father’s squir- 
rel-like gift of secretion. The nuts he 
would fain have hidden in his jaws were 
easy todraw out. I discovered that they 
had purposely staid behind at the tavern 
where I left them after the wharf acci- 
dent, and followed on my very track by 
the next train. Toa mind not drilled by 
old Mr. Stone this avoidance of me was 
inexplicable and fairly offensive. I im- 
plied as much to Jimty. 

‘** But we had been through something 
together,’ he explained, ‘and father felt 
it would have been presuming on that to 
have told you we were going to your 
city. You see we had not a single friend 
here. You might have felt us on your 
mind. Wemeant to hunt you up as soon 
as we were on our feet.’ 

‘** Only then did I know that they were 
not ‘on their feet,’ though I had before 
suspected it. By degrees I won the whole 
story from Jimty, told with no sense of 
humor; he was as deficient in that as are 
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most country-bred boys. The returns 
from the sale of their home had been 
nominal, owing to old mortgages; and the 
father, or rather the son, had been trying 
every plan to husband this small stock 
of money which they had brought with 
them to the city, where both hoped to 
find employment. 

‘*** We took one room at first, and while 
I was out looking for work, father cooked 
our meals over our open fire,’ said Jimty. 
‘We found that much less expensive, 
but we only had one frying-pan, and fa- 
ther would throw the grease from it into 
the fire. Once he burnt his hand badly, 
and once he set fire to the mantel-piece. 
I was always afraid I'd find him seriously 
hurt when I came home.’ 

‘“*Why did he keep on doing it?’ I 
asked. 

‘*** Oh, I don’t know,’ said Jimty. ‘ Fa- 
ther’s very apt to keep on doing any- 
thing he does once. Finally our land- 
lady stopped our ‘‘light housekeeping,” as 
she called it, and I was glad of it.’ 

*** Jimty,’ I said, ‘ you asked her to stop 
it. You know you did.’ You see, I had 
not been studying the boy’s methods of 
dealing with his father for nothing. 

‘** Ves,’ he answered, quietly; ‘I had to. 
It was the best way. Then we went from 
place to place for our meals, each worse 
than the last. Then ’—his eyes lit up— 
‘then we came here.’ 

‘* By his honest, good-looking face, ap- 
parently, for he had no other introduce 
tions, Jimty had won for himself a fairly 
good business position, with better pros- 
pects ahead, but he was now worrying over 
his father. The money they had brought 
with them was dwindling rapidly. Mr. 
Stone was living upon it exclusively; he 
would not touch a penny of Jimty’s earn- 
ings. 

‘** When that little is gone and he has 
to call on me, I don’t know how he will 
stand it,’ said Jimty, in distress. ‘If 
only father were a little less proud!’ 

‘***Ts he too proud to work?’ I asked. 

‘** Jimty eagerly assured me he was not; 
that he would do anything but live on 
charity, even his son’s—which seemed to 
me laudable enough, and net just what I 
had expected. 

‘*Mr. Stone was a man of curious con- 
tradictions. ; 

‘** What work has your father done be- 
fore this?’ I inquired, and the query seem- 
ed to render Jimty desperate. 
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‘**That’s the first question every one 
asks,’ he said. ‘Of course father has 
never done any work at all. He had no 
reason to before the war, and since—’ 
He paused, with an embarrassed look at 
me, which I did not then understand. 

‘** Since then,’ I said, ‘I suppose you 
have been living on your land alone.’ 

“* You can’t eat land,’ said Jimty,gloom- 
ily. ‘Nobody can eat land. We had to 
eat. No; the truth is, father made a ter- 
rible mistake a few years after the war. 
He married again, a rich New England 
woman. They lived together wretchedly 
for about fifteen years, but now they are 
separated entirely. Father only married 
her for my sake. He didn’t know how I 
should hate it as I grew older.’ 

‘** Was she a step-dame to you?’ I ask- 
ed, cautiously. Jimty was blurting out 
his facts with a freedom I did not wish to 
disturb. 

‘**Oh no,’ he replied, quickly. ‘She 
was very good to me—too good. Her 
money smothered me. She would give 
me anything before I knew I wanted it, 
and seemed to grudge everything to fa- 
ther. They were so different. She kept 
account of every penny, while father nev- 
er kept a book in his life. I know it was 
hard on her sometimes, but if father had 
owned anything it would have been en- 
tirely hers, and he never could under- 
stand her feeling differently.’ 

‘‘This was one of the cases where Jim- 
ty’s sense of humor failed him. I managed 
to reply sympathetically, but my heart 
was on the side of the second Mrs. Stone, 
married for the boy’s sake alone. I had 
already learned something of Mr. Stone’s 
business methods, and a strain of thrifty 
blood in me responded to her trials in 
dealing with a husband whose keeping of 
personal accounts was (as he had already 
jovially confessed to me) confined to 
‘knowing to a cent how much he spent, 
as he always spent every cent he had.’ 

‘“* What finally separated them? I 
asked. 

‘**T did,’ said Jimty, shortly. ‘Just as 
soon as I was old enough I remonstrated 
with her. She told me then to my face 
that it was for my sake alone she had 
stood my father so long as she had, and 
‘‘an old Virginia gentleman was a luxury 
she could not afford.”’” 

The Major set down his lifted wine- 
glass and laughed aloud at his own nar- 
rative. ‘‘Poor lady!” he said, shaking 
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his head—“ poor lady! I never met her. 
and probably never shall, but if ever wo 
man had my respectful sympathy, she 
did. Think how she must have loved 
that boy to have endured for his sake the 
kind of life I know she led for fifteey 
years or more! Her New England sou!) 
must have died daily, and yet at her one 
and only recorded outburst to Jimty the 
boy whirled away insulted, with his fa- 
ther on his back, to seek their fortunes. 
Their fortunes, forsooth! I failed to see 
how Jimty was to afford the luxury Mrs. 
Stone had groaned under. 

‘***Ts there no possibility of reconciling 
them?’ I asked Jimty, but he crushed the 
hope. 

‘** None. Of course not. They parted 
three years ago. Mrs. Stone went back 
to her own people, and father and I tried 
to keep up the old place with what we 
had left. She did offer to leave us an al- 
lowance; indeed, she begged us to take it 
—and it was a liberal sum too. We part- 
ed kindly enough, but of course father 
refused her money. When we found the 
old home could not be kept up we sold it 
out and came up here.’ 

‘So far as I could discover from all this, 
Mr. Stone had, in the term of life granted 
him, made but two serious attempts to 
earn his bread—first by matrimony, next 
by cooking—both efforts ending with the 
fat deliberately thrown in the fire by his 
own obstinate hand. Neither experiment 
exactly yielded a record with which to 
approach a business man; yet, when it be- 
came evident that without influence Mr. 
Stone could never gain a position, I ven- 
tured—with some misgivings, I confess— 
to use a little present power which I hap- 
pened to possess with a business acquaint- 
ance by persuading him to try Mr. Stone 
in a vacant clerical position in his office. 
The salary was a very small one, but it 
was something, and the duties were light. 
They did not include accounts. 

‘* Now I don’t know that you have no- 
ticed it,” went on the Major, glancing 
about the room, ‘‘ but it is our custom in 
this café to openly overhear any good 
story that is being-told at one of the other 
tables. As it is the custom, there is no- 
thing rude in it. So soon as he had set- 
tled into his business position, Mr. Stone, 
to my surprise, shot at orice into the place 
of raconteur of the café. We had never 
possessed before, and never shall again, 
any one else who is capable of improvis- 
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ing such irresistibly comic stories with so 
little point, or such rippling fancy inter- 
larded with as inimitable negro dialect. 
Mr. Stone had only to lift his far-reaching 
voice, wonderfully clear and youthful for 
a man of his age, with ‘Now I'll tell you 
a true story; you mayn’t believe it, but’ 
—and the whole room was attentive. 

‘There was one delightfully idiotic tale 
of Glass Snakes and Transparent Mock- 
ing-Birds for which he became quietly 
famous. Some day I will tell it to you, 
or Mr. Stone shall. This was the first 
story he ever gave us, and it immediate- 
ly assured his position. His talents in 
this line had been so unsuspected by me, 
and their expression was so evidently the 
outcome of the man’s happiness, that I 
felt reproached in not having realized be- 
fore how his failure to gain work had 
preyed on his spirits. 

“Ah! he said to me, ‘I tell you, 
Major, it’s not the dinner he eats that fat- 
tens a man, it’s knowing where to-mor- 
row’s dinner is to come from.’ 

‘*But through Jimty I learned that his 
father’s satisfaction had yet deeper roots. 
He had confessed to his boy a passionate 
pride in the fact that he—an old and 
ruined Southern gentleman — was yet 


proved capable of taking up his life 
where it had broken off and beginning 


over again in the world. This was an- 
other of the odd, half-veiled nobilities of 
the man’s character disclosing itself. To 
me, watching these two grown men made 
blissfully happy with a bare living in- 
come between them was painful. It gave 
too significant a hint of their past. 
‘“Contented as they were, it was not 
entirely plain sailing for my two friends. 
Jimty could not always control his fa- 
ther’s eccentric economies, as expensive 
in the end as his occasional bursts of ex- 
travagance, but he met such emergencies 
with a dogged kind of courage, taking 
them apparently as but a part of his day’s 
work. He reminded me in those times 
of a sturdy little horse uncomplainingly 
digging its way up a steep hill. Mr. 
Stone must have been a heavy burden to 
carry, and close as was the relation be- 
tween the two,as father and son, it was 
also anomalous. As for Mr. Stone him- 
self, he seemed to harbor no further mis- 
givings regarding anything in life. His 
oyster was opened wide. When he was 
not telling his stories, which he seemed 
able to draw in limitless stores from a 
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bosom as eternal as Abraham's, he would 
relieve his feelings by leaning back in his 
chair and humming to himself over and 
over two lines of an old-fashioned hymn 
tune which ran, 


‘But when I am happy in Him, 
December’s as pleasant as May.’ 


This was all, and the air never varied, 
“T am afraid ‘him’ meant Jimty, for 
he always looked at the boy as he sang. 
Under these circumstances you may im- 
agine my feelings when, one morning, 
among the letters on my desk I found a 
rather curt note from Mr. Herrick — my 
acquaintance and Mr. Stone’s employer-— 
informing me, that much as he had de- 
sired to serve me, it was impossible for him 
to continue with Mr. Stone’s services. It 
was not difficult toread bet ween these lines 
that Herrick, along with the second Mrs. 
Stone—poor lady—had found an old Vir- 
ginia gentleman a luxury too expensive. 
I confess I was a coward. I could not 
face Jimty with the news. I sealed up 
the letter, with a line from myself, and 
sent it to him by amessenger. I thought 
I should see him and his father at the café 
that night, but at the last moment I was 
called away from town for several days, 
and when I returned I was still reluctant 
enough to be a little late for dinner. 
When I did arrive here I lingered at the 
door, rubbing my feet in the sand on the 
threshold and peering over at our table. 
There was Mr. Stone leaning back in his 
chair, looking at Jimty, as usual, and the 
first thing I heard as I drew nearer was 
his contented bumblebeelike droning: 


‘But when I am happy in Him, 
December's as pleasant as May.’ 


Jimty was sitting at his side of the table 
with a couple of little books laid by his 
plate. 

‘* Mr. Stone hailed me jovially at once. 
Unlike his boy, he rarely moved his head 
except to throw it back in talking, but his 
roving blue eyes saw everything. 

‘** Welcome, stranger; you’ve come 
back just in time. Jimty is about to draw 
the first check he ever made out in his 
life, in the first check-book he ever own- 
ed. It’s a great moment, I assure you— 
isn’t it, James T.? 

‘*T looked from Mr. Stone to Jimty’s 
smiling face, and sat down, wondering, 
while Mr. Stone went on to tell me how 
he had always hated check-books himself, 
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as he liked ‘to feel the money slip through 
his fingers.’ 

*** Jimty here,’ he went on, ‘ hates so 
to see good money go out he means to 
charge everything and pay in checks, 
only to spare his feelings.’ 

‘*I suggested gently that check - books 
had some value also as a kind of record, 
but Mr. Stone gave vent to his usual con- 
tempt for anything like the keeping of 
accounts. 

‘**T never felt any need of records,’ he 
said. ‘When I went travelling, for in- 
stance, I used to take the sum I had to 
spend and put half in my right-hand 
pocket and half in my left. When I had 
used up all my right-hand pocket, I turned 
around and came home on my left-hand 
pocket. I call that sensible and careful 
enough.’ 

‘* Far from the depression I had feared 
to find, it seemed that Mr. Stone was in 
highest spirits. When, late in the even- 
ing, a café acquaintance joined us at our 
table, and Jimty made his father tell that 
idiotic story of the Transparent Mock- 
ing-Birds and Glass Snakes for the hun- 
dredth time, I listened, and, in spite of 
myself, laughed out of all proportion to 
the story’s point. I had never heard Mr. 
Stone handle the tale better. Nor could 
I detect any underlying anxiety in Jim- 
ty’s manner. 

‘* Indeed, the new bank-book lying by 
his plate lent such an air of prosperity, I 
began to think my letter of ill tidings 
must have miscarried. But, as we were 
leaving the café, Jimty managed to fall 
behind for a moment with me. 

*** Tt’s all right, Major, thank you,’ he 
whispered; ‘don’t let father suspect any- 
thing. I was lucky enough to have a 
rise of salary the day I got your letter. 
I saw Mr. Herrick about it, and was able 
to arrange to pay him very nearly what 
he pays father. It was the best way. I 
think it would have killed father to lose 
his position.’ ” 

The Major sat silent, as if recalling 
something he liked to dwell on. 

‘*Did you ever hear anything to equal 
that?” he asked. ‘‘ Paid Herrick to re- 
tain his father’s useless services, and you 
would have thought he was telling me of 
the simplest business arrangement! Ah, 
my dear friend, I won my spurs fighting 
against the South in the sixties, but it was 
brother against brother, if ever war was. 
I am, in fact, Southern on one side of the 
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house, but I never—no, not when I recog 
nized my own first cousin across the 
battle-line—felt the tug of my Southern 
blood and sinew claiming me as when | 
stood by that café door and heard Jimty 
explain why he stinted himself to feed })\s 
father’s childlike pride. Do you know. 
the South and its people have always 
seemed to me somehow as a deep river 
that, in contradiction to every law, stil! 
persists in murmuring and flinging up 
spray and foam like a shallow brook 
The best stuff of the South flows deep 
down in acommon undercurrent. Their 
Lees and their Stonewall Jacksons and. 
yes, their Jimtys, rise only as occasion 
calls. Meantime those who are nothing 
but the foam on the top of the waves pass 
for the general type of the South. They 
are, of course, one type, but only one 
the most conspicuous, the least valuable. 
Oh yes, delightful enough, except to live 
with. I could not have lived a week with 
old Mr. Stone.” 

I ventured to draw the Major from 
generalization back to narrative. Thi 
café was beginning to empty slowly. | 
wished to have the thread of the tale | 
was hearing unreeled to the shuttle on 
the spot where it had been wound. 

‘*But old Mr. Stone,” I asked, ‘‘ was he 
so easily deceived?” 

“Of course. Put not for long, though 
Jimty took every precaution. He had 
opened his private bank account chiefly in 
order to pay Herrick by a monthly check, 
which he sent through the mail. You 
know it is impossible to keep a secret 
like that. One night Jimty came into 
the café, looking white and scared, to tell 
me that his father had disappeared. He 
walked up to my side and stood there in 
his usual direct way, as a child comes 
in trouble. There was nothing childish 
about him but his surface ways. He 
brought a short note from his father to 
show me. He had found it a few mo- 
ments before, awaiting him in their room. 
As I remember, it ran, in substance— 


‘*** You should have known me better, 
dear boy. I must earn my own bread. 
If I am in sickness or need I will send 
for you. I forbid you to look for me. 
God bless you! 

Your devoted FATHER.’ 

“Mr. Stone had taken away with him 
just half—to a penny—of their small re- 





maining capital, the accordion-bag, and 
his own clothing; nothing more. At first 
Jimty, and I too, believed that Mr. Her- 
rick must in a moment of impatience 
have betrayed the secret. Yet it was un- 
like him. I had reason to believe that 
his word, once given, became a law unto 
himself. On the other hand, knowing 
him as a practical business man to the 
backbone, his retaining Mr. Stone so 
long in his office, even at no expense to 
himself, had all along been rather a mat- 
ter of surprise to me, though I recalled 
how Mrs. Stone, at considerable expense, 
had borne with the father during fifteen 
weary years for the sake of the same ad- 
vocate. Under all the circumstances I 
thought our first and wisest move was for 
me to see Herrick alone, and gain from 
him what further information I could; so 
I left Jimty at his desolated room, and 
went on up town to Herrick’s house. 

‘Herrick received me in his private li- 
brary. He isa large, heavily built, strong- 
featured man, with a hard voice and a 
good-natured laugh. He was laughing 
when I came in, and seemed to know at 
once what I was there for. 

‘**Old Stone, I suppose?’ he said. ‘ Ma- 
jor, I don’t think I deserved that Old Man 
of the Sea of you. Socially, I don’t doubt, 
he’s delightful, but he certainly has the 
business equipment of a jackass. That’s 
a fine boy of his, though; nothing of the 
jackass there. I was glad to accommo- 
date you, of course, by keeping the old 
man (on the boy’s terms), yet, I tell you 
now frankly, I wouldn’t have kept him 
on any terms for you or anybody else if 
I hadn’t been really touched by his son’s 
extraordinary offer. It’s not often you 
run on anything like that in business 
life. You know how he came to leave 
me, of course? No? Well, my book- 
keeper carelessly left young Stone’s check 
open on his desk, and old Mr. Stone’s mag- 
pielike eyes saw it in passing. His mind 
is every bit as quick as his eyes. It works 
like a back stitch in a matter like that. 
He went on his .way past the desk straight 
to my private room, and taxed me with 
deductions I could not deny. He re- 
signed his position on the spot.’ 

‘*** And has since disappeared,’ I added. 
Then I told Herrick of the letter and its 
contents. 

‘*** No!’ he said, easily; ‘ you don’t say 
so! Well, so much the better for the boy; 
that is, if the old man doesn’t bring his 
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debts back with him when he comes. 
Mark my words, as soon as his money 
runs out he will run in. Oh, you needn’t 
bother to look for him. Sometimes I 
think vice is easier to deal with than 
worthlessness. At least it can be de- 
pended on to take care of itself.’ 

‘*Herrick’s manner vexed me, but as I 
wanted his help in the matter, I answered 
moderately that I thought he missed see- 
ing certain qualities in Mr. Stone which 
made me fear he would starve before 
bending his pride and returning unsought. 
‘In the mean time,’ I urged, ‘ the man was 
wholly unfitted to care for himself.’ 

‘*T had never before met Herrick on 
anything but business terms. I knew of 
him only as a self-made man, but of his 
family and home life nothing whatever. 
I was entirely unprepared for it when he 
flung out towards me an arm as strong 
as a horse’s leg, with— 

‘**Major, any man who has his two 
arms free can put bread in his mouth 
and a roof over his head if he chooses to. 
If not, let him go. Suppose he does have 
to sleep in a field once in a while—why 
not? He has all fate promises him. If 
you were to come to me telling the story 
of a man with a child clinging to his 
hand and the wife he loves hampering 
his arms, then I should know what you 
meant. It's when he has given hostages 
to Fortune — hostages to Fortune—there 
were never stronger words—that he learns 
how to suffer. You can starve your own 
tough flesh and let your own bones go 
cold, but when the flesh of your flesh and 
bone of your bone are suffering for what 
you would kill yourself to give them— 
God knows, sometimes I hate the sight of 
the luxuries about me! If I could have 
commanded them earlier, my wife would 
be with me.’ 

‘* He got up and walked across the room, 
leaving me overwhelmed. This was the 
man behind the hard voice. 

‘*T had nothing to say. What could I 
say? Bodies were not made to talk with 
naked souls. At least mine was not. 

‘“* Herrick came back to his chair frown- 
ing. 

‘**T beg your pardon,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t know what has upset me this even- 
ing. My wife has been gone only a year, 
and left us about this time. She lived to 
enjoy some years of luxury, so I ought 
not to resent things as I do, I suppose; 
but I have always been confident that 
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her early hardships were what really 
caused her death. One little plunge in 
cold water would not have killed a strong 
woman—it did her.’ 

‘* * Herrick,’ I said, ‘do you mean she 
was drowned?’ 

‘** Yes,’ he answered, ‘I suppose you 
might say so. Shock, the doctors called 
it. She was only in the water a moment 
before I dragged her out. A wharf we 
were standing on settled and sank. There 
was terrible loss of life. My only child 
was saved as by a miracle, poor little 
girl!’ 

‘While he was speaking I was as sure 
as you are at this moment that the acci- 
dent had taken place in Virginia, that I 
had been a witness of it, and that Her- 
rick’s daughter was the girl Jimty had 
saved. In his expansive mood it was 
not difficult to lead Herrick on. When 
I left him that night it was too late to 
see Jimty again, but the first question I 
asked the boy as he entered the café for 
breakfast was not concerning his father, 
but, ‘Jimty, what kind of coat did you 
wrap about the girl you pulled out of the 
water at the Virginia wharf?’ 

‘** A new corded black,’ he answered, 
looking at his rubbed coat sleeves; ‘and 
I wish I had it now. She can’t want it, 
and I do, badly.’ 

‘**There were plenty of corded black 
coats there, and plenty of women wrapped 
in them, I suppose,’ I said. ‘What had 
you in the pockets?’ 

‘“*T don’t remember anything but a 
green housewife and a little old corn-cob 
pipe. I have missed that pipe more than 
the coat. Why do you ask?’ 

‘*** Because,’ I answered, ‘if your coat 
was a new corded black, and had a house- 
wife and a corn-cob pipe in the pockets, 
the girl you saved was Herrick’s only 
child. He has advertised for you and 
been looking for you ever since. He 
showed me your coat last night. He 
keeps it carefully folded away among his 
own, and says he means to until he finds 
the man to whom it belongs. You have 
only to walk up town to slip into it and 
your fortune.’ 

‘** Well, Icertainly sha’n’t,’ said Jimty. 
And from this position I was not able to 
move himan inch. In vainI argued that 
I had not intended he himself should claim 
the laurels Herrick had plaited and wait- 
ing. As soon as he understood me Jim- 
ty sternly exacted a promise of silence, 
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and, indeed, I had now no right to speak 
to Herrick without his permission, thoug) 
I devoutly wished I had been less reticent 
when the coat was first shown me. Un- 
fortunately I had waited to verify my 
suspicions. For days I wrestled with 
Jimty on this question. It was our sauce 
with each meal. He knew as well as | 
what Herrick’s mere interest would mean 
for him in the business world, but he 
was, as it seemed to me, unreasonably, 
foolishly obstinate. Finally I had a 
chance to bring the girl herself forward 
as argument. 

*** Jimty,’ I said, ‘I do think you are 
a fool. Youdon’t know a woman in this 
city excepting madame, and there’s as 
sweet a child as any man could ask for’ 
—she was quite Jimty’s age, but they 
were both children to me—‘ simply wait- 
ing to receive you. Her father called me 
across the street to-day to meet her. He 
has a right to be proud of her. She's as 
pretty and pink as a bonnet rose. You 
would never have known her for the 
dead-looking girl we laid out on the board 
by the water.’ 

‘Then my young man blushed—blush- 
ed until I saw I had somehow hit near the 
real cause of his obstinacy. 

‘**T did recognize her,’ he said. ‘ Mr. 
Herrick sent for me the other day to ex- 
plain to me himself how father came to 
leave him. She stopped in at the office 
for a moment while I was there. But if 
you think I am ever going to be led up to 
any woman as the man who saved her 
life stark naked you are mistaken. I 
have been mortally ashamed of that ever 
since it happened. The amount of it was, 
I lost my head; but why in the world 
father didn’t make me keep on something 
I can’t see yet. It was perfectly ridic- 
ulous—unnecessary--theatrical.’ 

‘He tramped out of the café, hot and 
angry, leaving his dinner half eaten. 
After that I let Master Jimty alone. 
While I reserved to myself the right to 
believe that Miss Herrick would have in- 
dubitably followed her mother but for the 
thorough measures which Jimty now char- 
acterized as unnécessary and ridiculous, | 
am quite old enough to avoid argument 
with a young man whose self-conscious- 
ness is wounded, and also to hold my 
laughter in check until the door closes 
between him and me. 

‘* During this time a search for Mr.Stone 
was being quietly made in every direction 
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by Jimty and myself. To my satisfac- 
tion, it also developed that Herrick seem- 
ed to feel a certain responsibility in the 
matter. He sent for Jimty at his office 
several times to ask what news he had, 
and finally, as the days went by with no 
news whatever, went so far as to offer 
to engage a private detective at his own 
expense. This Jimty refused decidedly. 

‘** Father would never forgive it,’ he 
said. 

‘** You needn't tell him,’ Herrick sug- 
cested. 

‘‘ But Jimty shook his head, remarking, 
in his serious way, that he had ‘tried not 
telling father once too often.’ 

‘‘Herrick laid his big hands down on 
the table and laughed. He had followed 
us here to the café to make this offer, and 
was dining with us. Jimty’s seriousness 
always seemed to amuse him. 

‘** Your father’s general habits of life 
ought to give us a hint to begin with,’ 
he said, looking at the son with a ques- 
tion in his eye. 

‘‘* Father never sprees,’ said Jimty, in 
his own vernacular, and Herrick laughed 
again. 

‘** Well,’ he said, ‘if that’s the case, 
and it’s to be a still-hunt, you can count 
me in. Il find him for you. I never 
made up my mind to get anything on this 
earth that I didn’t gain it sooner or later 
—sometimes too late.’ 

‘*T knew he was thinking of his dead 
wife. Herrick was in his way as curious 
a mixture of feeling and harshness as Mr. 
Stone of worthlessness and nobility. 

‘*From that time on Herrick’s spirit of 
combativeness seemed roused, and it was 
his indomitable will and plotting mind 
that converted the search for Mr. Stone 
into an organized effort, such as Jimty 
and I could never have made it. I saw 
then how the man had forced his way up 
through the world) His powers were only 
strengthen2d by iailures, and we kept 
failing all along the line. Every trail we 
followed ended in a lost scent. Finally, 
after all our labors, it was left to that 
miserable little newsboy to give us the 
clew. He knows his city as a rat its 
holes. One night, when the three of us 
were dining here together (Herrick had 
formed the habit of dropping in occasion- 
ally on his way home), I saw madame 
glance over at us from her perch. Now 
madame, as a fixed rule, keeps her ex- 
pressive eyes to herself. They are gener- 


ally behind her lowered white lids. She 
was talking to the newsboy—had drawn 
him into her proscenium box, in fact—and 
was standing with her hand on his shoul- 
der, evidently questioning him, for he 
was squirming uneasily. The gamin hates 
questions, as does any other man of the 
world. Madame raised her lids again, and 
with her eyes beckoned monsieur, who 
came to her at once. They whispered to- 
gether, still holding the child. Then mon- 
sieur’s hand replaced madame’s on the 
boy’s shoulder, and he was steered unwill- 
ingly towards our table. They are the 
most discreet couple I ever met, monsieur 
and madame. I had not known that ma- 
dame realized Mr. Stone’s disappearance. 
She had never shown any consciousness 
of his presence as an established guest, 
barring the grave bow she gives to all 
regular comers. Monsieur, I knew, was 
more or less interested in our search, for 
he had singled out Jimty as the one be- 
ing on whom to bestow more than an im- 
personal and businesslike attention. The 
boy had a wonderfully unconscious pow- 
er of attracting his fellow-beings of all 
classes and kinds, witness Mrs. Stone, Her- 
rick, monsieur, and myself. Every day, 
as monsieur passed our table, he would 
pause an instant at Jimty’s side, and with 
his hand behind his back, ask, in a low 
voice, if he had any news; then, at Jimty’s 
answer, he would cluck sympathetically 
in his throat and pass on. I don’t know 
how he divined our anxiety over Mr. 
Stone, for we had cooked up a fable con- 
cerning his absence with which to meet 
inquirers at the café. I think now that 
madame was monsieur’s informant. I 
have gained faith in her sphinxlike om- 
niscience since the night she sent the little 
newsboy travelling down the room to us 
under monsieur’s hand. 

‘** This child has seen him,’ whispered 
monsieur, and with Gallic breeding in- 
stantly retired. The boy stood blinking 
at us, and Herrick fell on him at once 
with brusque questions, to which he got 
sulky, half-scared replies. Yet the child 
insisted, with funny little noddings of his 
head, that he had seen Mr. Stone the night 
before. 

‘** Ze gentleman like zis,’ he said, and 
set his crooked little -forefinger over his 
stubby nose, which immediately became 
Mr. Stone’s beak. Herrick roared with 
laughter. Jimty reached past him, and 
drawing the boy to himself, whispered to 
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him, and gave him some coins, at which 
the child looked full in his face with his 
black eyes and said: 

‘“* Ves, I seen him at ze zeatre-house 
when I sells ze papers. He was’—he 
darted a glance across at Herrick and 
went on glibly—‘ he was selling ze tick- 
ets at ze door.’ 

‘* While Jimty was trying to arrive at 
the location of ‘ze zeatre,’ I leaned tow- 
ards Herrick. 

‘** That child is lying,’ I whispered. 

‘** Of course,’ he answered; ‘ but we 
may as well look there as anywhere. I 
know the place he means, or know of it. 
It’s a kind of beer-garden.’ 

‘*To the kind of beer-garden we went, 
Jimty walking between Herrick and me, 
an impatient half-step ahead. The strain 
of his father’s disappearance had changed 
him in some ways for the better. His 
face was thinner, and had in a measure 
lost its boyish look, but he was more alert 
in body and mind. As we neared the 
building he left us and ran forward, push- 
ing open the big double door of the beer- 
garden entrance, and walking up to the 
ticket-window, where I think he was as 
confident of looking through the opening 
into his father’s face as if he had already 
seen him. When we came near, it was 
to discover an indivigual as wholly un- 
like Mr. Stone as was Jimty himself, rak- 
ing in the admissions with soiled fat 
hands. He rapped on the window-ledge 
crossly at the boy, who stood gaping. 
Herrick laid a note on the ledge, and held 
up three fingers over Jimty’s back. 

‘** The little boy lied,’ he said, gather- 
ing in his change. ‘I thought so. But 
we might as well go in.’ 

‘*Inside we found a large, gaudily 
tricked-out room, with small round tables 
scattered about holding beer-glasses and 
lounging elbows. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were present, but the greater number 
of the last two were crowded on rows 
of benches set before a green-curtained 
platform. Some performance was evi- 
dently about to begin. We chose a re- 
mote table, gave an order for beer, and 
waited, Herrick and I looking about us 
carefully. Jimty dully followed our lead. 
His disappointment at the ticket-window 
seemed to have deeply depressed him. 

***T still think that child was telling 
half the truth,’ said Herrick. ‘I frighten- 
ed the other half away from him. We'll 
get some clew here, if nothing else.’ 


“But Jimty glanced about the room. 
shaking his head; and while I agreed wit}, 
Herrick in thinking the newsboy was con- 
cealing something he was afraid to tell. | 
also agreed with Jimty in thinking that 
Mr. Stone could have no part or lot in 
such an assemblage, composed chiefly of 
German - Americans, respectable, bour - 
geois, and just escaping vulgarity. The 
entertainment provided, while harmless 
in its way, was in touch with the audi- 
ence. There was a great deal of cheap 
music and shifting colored lights and gen- 
eral buffoonery. The first rising of the 
curtain revealed a skirt-dancer, a Made- 
moiselle La Rée, ‘ creatress of all she does,’ 
as the programme assured us. The girl 
danced well and gracefully, changing her- 
self at will from a misty butterfly to a 
writhing serpent or a kaleidoscopic figure 
by a twirl of her voluminous skirts. | 
knew Jimty had never seen a skirt-dancer 
before, but it failed to rouse him. Her- 
rick, it appeared, had never seen one 
either. His daily life of business excite- 
ment, he said, made domesticity his chosen 
relaxation. He watched Mademoiselle La 
Rée with contemptuous interest. She was 
followed by the dullest and dreariest kind 
of songs and dances, of varying nation- 
alities; but we sat through it all, and were 
rewarded at last by what brought a smile 
even to Jimty’s gloom. Six negro min- 
strels stepped out on the stage. The 
deception of the blacking and general 
make-up was so clever I thought them al] 
Africans, until Jimty, more experienced 
in the race look, pointed out to me that 
the two end men were white. After the 
usual passing of songs and jokes, one of 
the end men told a foolish story, chal- 
lenging the other to cap it, so the second 
man stepped forward and began to speak 
in a droning, irresistibly comic singsong. 
Herrick and I looked across the table at 
each other. Jimty rose to his feet. It 
was the story of the Transparent Mock- 
ing-Birds and Glass Snakes. 

‘** That’s my father’s story,’ said Jimty. 
‘He is here somewhere.’ 

‘*On either side we caught Jimty’s arms 
and forced him back in his chair. 

‘** Where are you going?’ said Herrick. 

‘*** To ask where my father is, of course. 
There's the back door; let me go.’ 

‘**T could not find words or heart to tell 
him. Herrick blurted it out. 

‘** Be still, boy,’ he whispered; ‘ that is 
your father.’ 
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“‘T felt Jimty start and quiver under 
my hands. 

“““*Tt is not!’ he exclaimed; but he sat 
quiet, staring at the platform. 

‘The story was rising from absurdity to 
absurdity, the audience applauding with 
wild eatealls and shrieking with laugh- 
ter. There was but one being in the world 
who could tell that particular story in 
that particular way. Disguised as he was 
by paint and wig and blackened face, this 
delight of a third-rate audience, the evi- 
dent drawing-card of the management, 
the end man of a negro-minstrel troupe, 
was old Mr. Stone. 

‘*Jimty’s head bent lower and lower. 
An expression of pitiful humiliation was 
creeping like a blush over bis face. 

‘“* Well,’ said Herrick. finally, ‘the old 
man is doing the only thing on earth he 
knows how to, and, by George! I respect 
him for it.’ 

‘‘ Jimty turned away, dropping his arms 
on the table and hiding his face in them. 
For a while we sat silent. I signed to 
Herrick to let him be, but he would not, 
and bent forward. 

‘** This is all nonsense,’ he said: ‘don't 
take itso hard. There is no shame in it, 
my boy; and if there were ’—for the first 
time I heard his hard voice soften; he 
laid his great arm across Jimty’s shoul- 
ders—‘ if there were, I have a cloak wait- 
ing for you at home that would cover 
everything.’ | 

‘That’s all,” said the Major. ‘‘ You 
have heard the whole story now, and you 
saw the finale at the church this morn- 
ing. Addition!” This last to his waiter, 
who hurried off, calling ‘‘ Addition!” in 
his turn to madame, who made out the 
account at her stand. 

But I objected. ‘‘ Major,” I said, ‘‘ you 
have not told me all. How did Mr. Her- 
rick know the coat was Jimty’s unless 
you betrayed him?” 

‘“T? Ohno. The girl recognized him 
at a glance as she passed him in the of- 
fice, and told her father. I believe women 
see more with their eyes half shut than 
we with ours wide open. Jimty was such 
an innocent it was easy for a man like 
Herrick to get enough corroborating tes- 
timony from him without his realizing it. 
That was the cause of Herrick’s sudden 
interest in the search for old Mr. Stone. 
He waited for his own time tospeak. That 
was like Herrick. What of the old man?” 
The Major laughed. ‘‘Well,do youknow, 





“*MR. STONE IS NOW A SEMI-PROFES- 
SIONAL RACONTEUR.” 


it was a month before we could persuade 
him to leave his minstrel company. He 
insisted that from never having a dime in 
his pocket he now had dollars, and that 
he liked his new-found independence. 
The truth is, backbone was a heritage in 
that family. Mr. Stone had orffy mis- 
laid his for threescore years or so. I 
couldn’t help respecting his resolution 
from his point of view. Herrick would 
only laugh and cheer the old man on, 
but Jimty was so distressed we finally hit 
on a compromise. Jimty persuaded his 
father to meet us half-way, while Her- 
rick and I arranged the sordid details. 
Mr. Stone is now a- semi - professional 
raconteur, rather the fashion for select 
half -literary entertainments. You may 
stumble on him some night. If you do, 
make him tell the tale of the Glass Snakes 
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and Transparent Mocking-Birds. It was 
that story, by-the-way, which gained him 
the place in the minstrel troupe. The 
manager overheard him telling it at the 
café, and made overtures. Do you know, 
my friend, that we are the only guests 
left in this room, and that madame is grow- 
ing restless?” 

It was true. I saw madame’s eyes. 
They were expressive. We rose and 


CHAPTER VII. 


HEN Joan told the King what that 

deep secret was that was torturing 
his heart, his doubts were cleared away; 
he believed she was sent of God, and if 
he had been let alone he would have set 
her upon her great mission at once. But 
he was not let alone. Tremouille and 
the holy fox of Rheims knew their man. 
All they needed to say was this—and they 
said it: 

‘‘ Your Highness says her Voices have 
revealed to you, by her mouth, a secret 
known only to yourself and God. How 
can you know that her Voices are not of 
Satan, and she his mouth-piece?—for does 
not Satan know the secrets of men and 
use his knowledge for the destruction of 
their souls? It is a dangerous business, 
aud your Highness will do well nut to 
proceed in it without probing the matter 
to the bottom.” 

That was enough. It shrivelled up the 
King’s little soul like a raisin, with ter- 
rors and apprehensions, and straightway 
he pri@ately appointed a commission of 
bishops to visit and question Joan daily 
until they should find out whether her 
supernatural helps hailed from heaven or 
hell. 

The King’s relative, the Duke of Alen- 
con, three years prisoner of war to the 
English, was in these days released from 
captivity through promise of a great ran- 
som; and the name and fame of the Maid 
having reached him—for the same filled 
all mouths now, and penetrated to all 
parts—he came to Chinon to see with his 
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wound our way among the little tables 
towards the door. 

‘*My hat, Jean,” said the Major. “‘Good- 
day, madame, monsieur.” 

Our feet grated on the sand at the door- 
sill. I looked back from the pavement 
to see madame following monsieur to the 
open vestibule. Together they set in 
place the little wire grating that pro- 
claimed the luncheon hour over. 
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own eyes what manner of creature she 
might be. The King sent for Joan and 
introduced her to the Duke. She said, in 
her simple fashion: 

‘*You are welcome; the more of the 
blood of France that is joined to this 
cause, the better for the cause and it.” 

Then the two talked together, and 
there was just the usual result: when 
they parted, the Duke was her friend and 
advocate. 

Joan attended the King’s mass the next 
day, and afterward dined with the King 
and the Duke. The King was learning 
to prize her company and value her con- 
versation; and that might well be—for, 
like other Kings, he was used to getting 
nothing out of people’s talk but guarded 
phrases, colorless and non-committal, or 
carefully tinted to tally with the color of 
what he said himself; and so this kind of 
conversation only vexes and bores, and is 
wearisome; but Joan’s talk was fresh and 
free, sincere and honest, and unmarred by 
timorous self-watching and constraint. 
She said the very thing that was in her 
mind, and said it in a plain, straightfor- 
ward way. One can believe that to the 
King this must have been like fresh cold 
water from the mountains to parched lips 
used to the water of the sun-baked pud- 
dles of the plain. 

After dinner Joan so charmed the Duke 
with her horsemanship and lance-practice 
in the meadows by the Castle of Chinon, 
whither the King also had come to look 
on, that he made her a present of a great 
black war-steed. 

Every day the commission of bishops 
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came and questioned Joan about her 
Voices and her mission, and then went 
to the King with their report. These 
pryings accomplished but little. She 
told as much as she considered advisable, 
and kept the rest to herself. Both threats 
and trickeries were wasted upon her. She 
did not care for the threats, and the traps 
caught nothing. 

She was perfectly frank and childlike 
about these things. She knew the bish- 
ops were sent by the King, that their 
questions were the King’s questions, and 
that by all law and custom a King’s 
questions must be answered; yet she told 
the King in her naive way at his own ta- 
ble one day that she answered only such 
of those questions as suited her. 

The bishops finally concluded that they 
couldn’t tell whether Joan was sent by 
God or not. They were cautious, you 
see. There were two powerful parties at 
Court; therefore to make a decision either 
way would infallibly embroil them with 
one of those parties; so it seemed to them 
wisest to roost on the fence and shift the 
burden to other shoulders. And that is 
what they did. They made final report 
that Joan’s case was beyond their powers, 
and recommended that it be put into the 
hands of the learned and illustrious doc- 
tors of the University of Poitiers. Then 
they retired from the field, leaving be- 
hind them this little item of testimony, 
wrung from them by Joan’s wise reti- 
cence: they said she was a ‘‘ gentle and 
simple little shepherdess, very candid, but 
not given to talking.” 

It was quite true—in their case. But 
if they could have looked back and seen 
her with us in the happy pastures of 
Domremy, they would have perceived 
that she had a.tongue that could go fast 
enough when no harm could come of her 
words. 

So we travelled to Poitiers, to endure 
there three weeks of tedious delay while 
this poor child was being daily questioned 
and badgered before a great bench of — 
what? Military experts?—since what she 
had come to apply for was an army and 
the privilege of leading it to battle against 
the enemies of France. Oh no; it was a 
great bench of priests and monks—pro- 
foundly learned and astute casuists—re- 
nowned professors of theology! Instead 
of setting a military commission to find 
out if this valorous little soldier could 
win victories, they set a company of holy 
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hair-splitters and phrase-mongers to work 
to find out if the soldier was sound in her 
piety and had no doctrinal leaks. The 
rats were devouring the house, but in- 
stead of examining the cat’s teeth and 
claws, they only concerned themselves to 
find out if it was a holy cat. If it was a 
pious cat, a moral cat, all right, never 
mind about the other capacities, they were 
of no consequence. 

Joan was as sweetly self-possessed and 
tranquil before this grim tribunal, with 
its robed celebrities, its solemn state and 
imposing ceremonials, as if she were but 
a spectator and not herself on trial. She 
sat there, solitary on her bench, untrou- 
bled, and disconcerted the science of the 
sages with her sublime ignorance—an ig- 
norance which was a fortress; arts, wiles, 
the learning drawn from books, and all 
like missiles rebounded from its uncon- 
scious masonry and fell to the ground 
harmless; they could not dislodge the 
garrison which was within—Joan’s se- 
rene great heart and spirit, the guards 
and keepers of her mission. 

She answered all questions frankly, 
and she told all the story of her visions 
and of her experiences with the angels 
and what they said to her; and the man- 
ner of the telling was so unaffected, and 
so earnest and sincere, and made it all 
seem so lifelike and real, that even that 
hard practical court forgot itself and sat 
motionless and mute, listening with a 
charmed and wondering interest to the 
end. And if you would have other tes- 
timony than mine, look in the histories 
and you will find where an eye-witness, 
giving sworn testimony in the Rehabili- 
tation process, says that she told that tale 
‘‘with a noble dignity and simplicity,” 
and as to its effect, says in substance 
what I have said. Seventeen, she was— 
seventeen, and all alone on her bench by 
herself; yet was not afraid, bi® faced 
that great company of erudite doctors of 
law and theology, and by the help of no 
art learned in the schools, but using only 
the enchantments which were hers by 
nature, of youth, sincerity, a voice soft 
and musical, and an eloquence whose 
source was the heart, not the head, she 
laid that spell upon them. Now was not 
that a beautiful thing to see? If I could, 
I would put it before you just as I saw it, 
then I know what you would say. 

As I have told you, she could not read. 
One day they harried and pestered her 
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with arguments, reasonings, objections, 
and other windy and wordy trivialities, 
gathered out of the works of this and that 
and the other great theological authority, 
until at last her patience vanished, and 
she turned upon them sharply and said— 

‘*T don’t know A from B; but I know 
this: that I am come by command of the 
Lord of Heaven to deliver Orleans from 
the English power and crown the King 
at Rheims, and the matters ye are putter- 
ing over are of no consequence!” 

Necessarily those were trying days for 
her, and wearing for everybody that took 
part, but her share was the hardest, for 
she had no holidays, but must be always 
on hand and stay the long hours through, 
whereas this, that, and the other inquisi- 
tor could absent himself and rest up from 
his fatigues when he got worn out. And 
yet she showed no wear, no weariness, 
and but seldom let fly her temper. Asa 
rule she put her day through calm, alert, 
patient, fencing with those veteran mas- 
ters of scholarly sword-play and coming 
out always without a scratch. 

One day a Dominican sprung upon her 
a question which made everybody cock 
up his ears with interest; as for me, I 
trembled, and said to myself she is caught 
this time, poor Joan, for there is no way 
of answering this. The sly Dominican 
began in this way—in a sort of indolent 
fashion, as if the thing he was about was 
a matter of no moment: 

‘* You assert that God has willed to de- 
liver France from this English bondage?” 

‘* Yes, He has willed it.” 

‘You wish for men-at-arms, so that 
you may go to the relief of Orleans, I be- 
lieve?” 

‘** Yes—and the sooner the better.” 

‘God is all-powerful, and able to do 
whatsoever thing He wills to do, is it not 
so?” 

‘‘M@&t surely. None doubts it.” 

The Dominican lifted his head sudden- 
ly, and sprung that question I have spoken 
of, with exultation: 

‘‘Then answer me this. If He has 
willed to deliver France, and is able to do 
whatsoever He wills, where is the need 
for men-at-arms?” 

There was a fine stir and commotion 
when he said that, and a sudden thrust- 
ing forward of heads and putting up of 
hands to ears to catch the answer; and 
the Dominican wagged his head with sat- 
isfaction, and !ooked about him collecting 


his applause, for it shone in every face, 
But Joan was not disturbed. There was 
no note of disquiet in her voice when she 
answered : 

‘*He helps who help themselves. The 
sons of France will fight the battles, bu 
He will give the victory !” 

You could see a light of admiration 
sweep the house from face to face like a 
ray from the sun. Even the Dominican 
himself looked pleased, to see his master 
stroke so neatly parried, and I heard a 
venerable bishop mutter, in the phrasing 
common to priest and people in that ro 
bust time, ‘‘ By God, the child has said 
true. He willed that Goliath should be 
slain, and He sent a child like this to do 
it!” 

Another day, when the inquisition had 
dragged along until everybody looked 
drowsy and tired but Joan, Brother Sé 
guin, professor of theology in the Univer 
sity of Poitiers, who was a sour and sar 
castic man, fell to plying Joan with all 
sorts of nagging questions in his bastard 
Limousin French — for he was from Li 
moges. Finally he said— 

‘* How is it that you could understand 
those angels? What language did they 
speak?” 

** French.” 

““In-deed! How pleasant to know 
that our language is so honored! Good 
French?” 

‘* Yes—perfect.” 

‘*Perfect, eh? Well, certainly you 
ought to know. It was even better than 
your own, eh?” 

‘* As to that, i—I believe I cannot say,” 
said she, and was going on, but stopped. 
Then she added, almost as if she was say 
ing it to herself, ‘‘Still, it was an im- 
provement on yours!” 

I knew there was a chuckle back of her 
eyes, for all their innocence. Everybody 
shouted. Brother Séguin was nettled, 
and asked brusquely— 

‘*Do you believe in God?” 

Joan answered with an irritating non- 
chalance— 

‘*Oh, well, yes—better than you, it is 
likely.” 

Brother Séguin lost his patience, and 
heaped sarcasm after sarcasm upon her, 
and finally burst out in angry earnest, 
exclaiming — 

‘*Very well, I can tell you this, you 
whose belief in God is so great: God has 
not willed that any shall believe in you 
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without a sign. 
show it!” 

This roused Joan, and she was on her 
feet in a moment, and flung out her re- 
tort with spirit: 

‘*T have not come to Poitiers to show 
signs and do miracles. Send me to Or- 
jeans and you shall have signs enough. 
Give me men-at-arms—few or many—and 
let me go!” 

The fire was leaping from her eyes— 
ah, the heroic little figure! can’t you see 
her? There was a great burst of accla- 
mations, and she sat down blushing, for 
it was not in her delicate nature to like 
being conspicuous. 

This speech and that episode about the 
French language scored two points against 
Brother Séguin, while he scored nothing 
against Joan; yet, sour man as he was, he 
was a manly man, and honest, as you can 
see by the histories; for at the Rehabilita- 
tion he could have hidden those unlucky 
incidents if he had chosen, but he didn’t 
do it, but spoke them right out in his evi- 
dence. 

On one of the later days of that three 
weeks’ session the gowned scholars and 
professors made one grand assault all 
along the line, fairly overwhelming Joan 
with objections and arguments culled 
from the writings of every ancient and il- 
lustrious authority of the Roman Church. 
She was wellnigh smothered; but at last 
she shook herself free and struck back, 
crying out: 

‘*Listen! The Book of God is worth 
more than all these ye cite, and I stand 
upon it. And I tell ye there are things 
in that Book that not one among ye can 
read, with all your learning!” 

From the first she was the guest, by in- 
vitation, of the dame De Rabateau, wife of 
a councillor of the Parliament of Poitiers; 
and to that house the great ladies of the 
city came nightly to see Joan and talk 
with her; and not these only, but the old 
lawyers, councillors, and scholars of the 
Parliament and the University. And 
these grave men, accustomed to weigh 
every strange and questionable thing, 
and cautiously consider it, and turn it 
about this way and that and still doubt 
it, came night after night, and night 
after night, falling ever deeper and deep- 
er under the influence of that mysterious 
something, that spell, that elusive and 
unwordable fascination, which was the 
supremest endowment of Joan of Are, 


Where is your sign?— 
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that winning and persuasive and co; 
vincing something which high and ]o\ 
alike recognized and felt, but whic! 
neither high nor low could explain or de- 
scribe; and one by one they all surren 
dered, saying, ‘‘ This child is sent of 
God.” 

All day long Joan, in the great court 
and subject to its rigid rules of procedure. 
was at a disadvantage; her judges had 
things their own way; but at night she 
held court herself, and matters were re- 
versed, she presiding, with her tongue 
free and her same judges there before 
her. There could be but one result: all 
the objections and hinderances they could 
build around her with their hard labors 
of the day she would charm away at 
night. In the end, she carried her judges 
with her in a mass, and got her great ver- 
dict without a dissenting voice. 

The court was a sight to see when the 
president of it read it from his throne, 
for all the great people of the town were 
there who could get admission and find 
room. First there were some solemn 
ceremonies, proper and usual at such 
times; then, when there was silence again, 
the reading followed, penetrating the deep 
hush so that every word was heard in 
even the remotest parts of the house: 

‘Tt is found, and is hereby declared, 
that Joan of Are, called the Maid, is a 
good Christian and good Catholic; that 
there is nothing in her person or her 
words contrary to the faith; and that the 
King may and ought to accept the suc- 
cor she offers; for to repel it would be 
to offend the Holy Spirit, and render him 
unworthy of the aid of God.” 

The court ruse, and then the storm 
of plaudits burst forth unrebuked, dying 
down and bursting forth again and again, 
and I lost sight of Joan, for she was 
swallowed up in a great tide of people 
who rushed to congratulate her and pour 
out benedictions upon her and upon the 
cause of France, now solemnly and irre- 
vocably delivered into her little hands. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was indeed a great day, and a stir- 
ring thing to see. 

She had won! It was a mistake of 
Tremouille and her other ill-wishers to 
let her hold court those nights. 

The commission of priests sent to Lor- 
raine ostensibly to inquire into Joan’s 
character—in fact to weary her with de- 
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lays and wear out her purpose and make 
her give it up—arrived back and reported 
her character perfect. Our affairs were 
in full career now, you see. 

The verdict made a prodigious stir. 
Dead France woke suddenly to life, wher- 
ever the great news travelled. Whereas 
before, the spiritless and cowed people 
hung their heads and slunk away if one 
mentioned war to them, now they came 
clamoring to be enlisted under the ban- 
ner of the Maid of Vaucouleurs, and the 
roaring of war-songs and the thundering 
of the drums filled all the air. I remem- 
bered now what she had said, that time 
there in our village when I proved by 
facts and statistics that France’s case was 
hopeless, and nothing could ever rouse 
the people from their lethargy: 

‘“They will hear the drums, and they 
will answer, they will mareh!” 

It has been said that misfortunes never 
come one at a time, but in a body. In 
our case it was the same with good luck. 
Having got a start, it came flooding in, 
tide after tide. Our next wave of it was 
of this sort. There had been grave doubts 
among the priests as to whether the 
Church ought to permit a female soldier 
to dress like a man. But now came a 
verdict on that head. Two of the great- 
est scholars and theologians of the time 
—one of whom had been Chancellor of 
the University of Paris— rendered it. 
They decided that since Joan ‘‘ must do 
the work of a man and a soldier, it was 
just and legitimate that her apparel should 
conform to the situation.” 

It was a great point gained, the 
Church’s authority to dress as a man. 
Oh yes, wave on wave the good luck 
came sweeping in. Never mind about 
the smaller waves, let us come to the 
largest one of all, the wave that swept us 
small fry quite off our feet and almost 
drowned us with joy. The day of the 
great verdict, couriers had been despatched 
to the King with it, and the next morn- 
ing bright and early the clear notes of a 
bugle came floating to us on the crisp air, 
and we pricked up our ears and began to 
count them. One--two—three; pause ; 
one—two; pause; one—two—three, again 
—and out we skipped and went flying; 
for that formula was used only when the 
King’s herald-at-arms would deliver a 
proclamation to the people. As we hur- 
ried along, people came racing out of 
every street and house and alley, men, 
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women, and children, all flushed, excited, 
and throwing lacking articles of clothing 
on as they ran; still those clear notes 
pealed out, and still the rush of people 
increased till the whole town was abroad 
and streaming along the principal street. 
At last we reached the square, which was 
now packed with citizens, and there, high 
on the pedestal of the great cross, we saw 
the herald in his brilliant costume, with 
his servitors about him. The next mo- 
ment he began his delivery in the power- 
ful voice proper to his office: 

‘* Know all men, and take heed there- 
fore, that the most high, the most illustri- 
ous Charles, by the grace of God King of 
France, hath been pleased to confer upon 
his well-beloved servant Joan of Are, 
called the Maid, the title, emoluments, 
authorities, and dignity of General -in- 
Chief of the Armies of France—” 

Here a thousand caps flew into the air, 
and the multitude burst into a hurricane 
of cheers that raged and raged till it 
seemed as if it would never come to an 
end; but at last it did; then the herald 
went on and finished: 

‘and hath appointed to be her lieu- 
tenant and chief of staff a prince of his 
royal house, his grace the Duke of Alen- 
con!” 

That was the end, and the hurricane 
began again, and was split up into in- 
numerable strips by the blowers of it and 
wafted through all the lanes and streets 
of the town. 

General of the Armies of France, witn 
a prince of the blood for subordinate! 
Yesterday she was nothing—to-day she 
was this. Yesterday she was not even a 
sergeant, not even a corporal, not even a 
private—to-day, with one step, she was at 
the top. Yesterday she was less than 
nobody to the newest recruit—-to-day her 
command was law to La Hire, Saintrailles, 
the Bastard of Crleans, and all those oth- 
ers, veterans of old renown, illustrious 
masters of the trade of war. These were 
the thoughts I was thinking; I was try- 
ing to realize this strange and wonderful 
thing that had happened, you see. 

My mind went travelling back, and 
presently lighted upon a picture—a pic- 
ture which was still so new and fresh in 
my memory that it seemed a matter of 
only yesterday—and indeed its date was 
no further back than the first days of 
January. This is what it was. A pea- 
sant girl in a far-off village, her seven- 
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teenth year not yet quite completed, and 
herself and her village as unknown as if 
they had been on the other side of the 
globe. She had picked up a friendless 
wanderer somewhere and brought it home 
—a small gray kitten in a forlorn and 
starving condition—and had fed it and 
comforted it and got its confidence and 
made it believe in her, and now it was 
curled up in her lap asleep, and she was 
knitting a coarse stocking and thinking 
—dreaming—about what, one may never 
know. And now—the kitten had hardly 
had time to become a cat, and yet already 
the girl is General of the armies of France, 
with a prince of the blood to give orders 
to, and out of her village obscurity her 
name has climbed up like the sun and 
is visible from all corners of the land! 
It made me dizzy to think of these things, 
they were so out of the common order, 
and seemed so impossible. 


CHAPTER X. 


JoAN’s first official act was to dictate a 
letter to the English commanders at Or- 
leans, summoning them to deliver up all 
strongholds in their possession and de- 
part out of France. She must have been 
thinking it all out before and arranging 


it in her mind, it flowed from her lips so 
smoothly, and framed itself into such vi- 


vacious and forcible language. Still, it 
might not have been so; she always had 
a quick mind and a capable tongue, and 
her faculties were constantly developing 
in these latter weeks. This letter was to 
be forwarded presently from Blois. Men, 
provisions, and money were offering in 
plenty now, and Joan appointed Blois as 
a recruiting station and depot of supplies, 
and ordered up La Hire from the front 
to take charge. 

The Great Bastard—him of the ducal 
house, and governor of Orleans— had 
been clamoring for weeks for Joan to be 
sent to him, and now came another mes- 
senger, old D’Aulon, a veteran officer, a 
trusty man and fine and honest. The 
King kept him, and gave him to Joan to 
be chief of her household, and command- 
ed her to appoint the rest of her people 
herself, making their number and dignity 
accord with the greatness of her office; 
and at the same time he gave order that 
they should be properly equipped with 
arms, clothing, and horses. 

Meantime the King was having a com- 
plete suit of armor made for her at Tours. 
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It was of the finest steel, heavily plate: 
with silver, richly ornamented with e, 
graved designs, and polished like a mii 
ror. 

Joan’s Voices had told her that ther; 
was an ancient sword hidden somewher 
behind the altar of St. Catherine's ai 
Fierbois, and she sent De Metz to get it. 
The priests knew of no such sword, but 
a search was made, and sure enough it 
was found in that place, buried a little 
way under the ground. It had no sheath 
and was very rusty, but the priests pol- 
ished it up and sent it to Tours, whither 
we were now to come. They also had a 
sheath of crimson velvet made for it, and 
the people of Tours equipped it with an- 
other one, made of cloth of gold. But 
Joan meant to carry this sword always 
in battle; so she laid the showy sheaths 
away and got one made of leather. It 
was generally believed that this sword 
had belonged to Charlemagne, but that 
was only matter of opinion. I wanted 
to sharpen that old blade, but she said it 
was not necessary, as she should never 
kill anybody, and should carry it only as 
a symbol of authority. 

At Tours she designed her standard, 
and a Scotch painter named James Power 
made it. It was of the most delicate 
white boucassin, with fringes of silk. For 
device it bore the image of God the Fa- 
ther throned in the clouds and holding 
the world in His hand; two angels knelt 
at His feet, presenting lilies; inscription, 
JESUS, MARIE; on the reverse the crown 
of France supported by two angels. 

She also caused a smaller standard or 
pennon to be made, whereon was repre- 
sented an angel offering a lily to the 
Holy Virgin. 


Everything was humming, there at 
Tours. Every now and then one heard 
the bray and crash of military music, 
every little while one heard the measured 
tramp of marching men--squads of re- 
cruits leaving for Blois; songs and shout- 
ings and huzzas filled the air night and 
day, the town was full of strangers, the 
streets and inns were thronged, the bustle 
of preparation was everywhere, and ev- 
erybody carried a glad and cheerful face. 
Around Joan’s headquarters a crowd of 
people was always massed, hoping for a 
glimpse of the new General, and when 
they got it, they went wild; but they sel- 
dom got it, for she was busy planning 
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ier campaign, receiv- 





ng reports, giving or- 
lers, despatching cou- 
riers, and giving what 
,dd moments she could 
spare to the companies 
of great folk waiting in 
the drawing-rooms. As 
for us boys, we hardly 
saw her at all, she was 
so occupied. 

We were in a mixed 
state of mind —some- 
times hopeful, some- 
times not; mostly not. 
She had not appointed 
her household yet— 
that was our trouble. 
We knew she was being 
overrun with applica- 
tions for places in it, 
and that these applica- 
tions were backed by 
great names and weigh- 
ty influence, whereas 
we had nothing of the 
sort to recommend us. 
She could fill her hum- 
blest places with titled 
folk—folk whose rela- 
tionships would be a 
bulwark for her and a 
valuable support at all 
times. In these cir- 
cumstances would pol- 
icy allow her to consid- 
erus? We were not as 
cheerful as the rest of 
the town, but were in- 
clined to be depressed 
and worried. Some- 
times we discussed our 
slim chances and gave 
them as good an ap- 
pearance as we could. 
But the very mention 
of the subject was an- 
guish to the Paladin; 
for whereas we had 
some little hope, he had 
noneatall. Asa rule, 
Noél Rainguesson was quite willing to let 
the dismal matter alone; but not when 
the Paladin was present. Once we were 
talking the thing over, when Noé] said— 

““Cheer up, Paladin; I had a dream 
last night, and you were the only one 
among us that got an appointment. It 
wasn't a high one, but it was an appoint- 
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ment, anyway—some kind of a lackey 
or body-servant, or something of that 
kind.” 

The Paladin roused up and looked al- 
most cheerful, for he was a believer in 
dreams, and in anything and everything 
of a superstitious sort, in fact. He said, 
with a rising hopefulness— 
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‘‘T wish it might come true. 
think it will come true?” 

“Certainly: I might almost say I 
know it will, for my dreams hardly ever 
fail.” 

‘**Noél, I could hug you if that dream 
could come true, I could indeed! To be 
servant to the first General of France 
and have all the world hear of it, and the 
news go back to the village and make 
those gawks stare that always said I 
wouldn't ever amount to anything— 
wouldn't it be great! Do you think it 
will come true, Noél?, Don't you believe 
it will?” 

‘‘IT do. There’s my hand on it.” 

**Noél, if it comes true I'll never forget 
you—shake again! I should be dressed 
in a noble livery, and the news would go 
to the village, and those animals would 





Do you 


say, ‘Him, lackey to the General-in-Chief, © 


with the eyes of the whole world on him, 
admiring-—well, he has shot up into the 
sky, now, hasn’t he!” 

He began to walk the floor and pile 
castles in the air so fast and so high that 
we could hardly keep up with him. Then 
all of a sudden all the joy went out of his 
face and misery took its place, and he 
said: 

‘*Oh dear, it is all a mistake, it will 
never come true. I forgot about that 
foolish business at Toul. I have kept 
out of her sight as much as I could, all 
these weeks, hoping she would forget that 
and forgive it—but I_know she never 
will. She can't, of course. And after 
all, I wasn’t to blame. I did say she 
promised to marry me, but they put me 
up to it and persuaded me, I swear they 
did!” The vast creature was almost cry- 
ing. Then he pulled himself together 
and said, remorsefully, ‘‘ It was the only 
lie I’ve ever told, and—” 

He was drowned out with a chorus of 
groans and outraged exclamations; and 
before he could begin again, one of D’Au- 
lon’s liveried servants appeared and said 


we were required at headquarters. We 
rose, and Noél said— 
‘**There—what did I tell you? I have 


a presentiment—the spirit of prophecy is 
upon me. She is going to appoint him, 
and we are to go there and do him hom- 
age. Come along!” 


But the Paladin was afraid to go, so we 
left him. 

When we presently stood in the pres- 
ence, in front of a crowd of glittering 
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officers of the army, Joan greeted us with 
a winning smile, and said she appointed 
all of us to places in her household, fo 
she wanted her old friends by her. | 
was a beautiful surprise to have ourselves 
honored like this when she could hay: 
had people of birth and consequence in- 
stead, but we couldn’t find our tongues to 
say so, she was become so great and so 
high above us now. One at a time we 
stepped forward and each received his 
warrant from the hand of our chief, 
D’Aulon. All of us had honorable places: 
the two knights stood highest; then Joan’s 
two brothers; I was first page and secre- 
tary, a young gentleman named Raimond 
was second page; Noél was her messen- 
ger; she had two heralds, and also a chap- 
lain and almoner, whose name was Jean 
Pasquerel. She had previously appoint- 
ed a maitre d’hétel and a number of do- 
mestics. Now she looked around and 
said— 

‘* But where is the Paladin?” 

The Sieur Bertrand said— 

‘** He thought he was not sent for, your 
Excellency.” 

‘“‘Now that is not well. 
called.” 

The Paladin entered humbly enough. 
He ventured no further than just within 
the door. He stopped there, looking em- 
barrassed and afraid. Then Joan spoke 
pleasantly, and said— 

‘*T watched you on the road. You be- 
gan badly, but improved. Of old you 
were a fantastic talker, but there is a man 
in you, and I will bring it out.” It was 
fine to see the Paladin’s face light up 
when she said that. ‘‘ Will you follow 
where I lead?” 

‘* Into the fire!” he said; and I said to 
myself, ‘‘ By the ring of that, I think she 
has turned this braggart into a hero. It 
is another of her miracles, I make no 
doubt of it.” 

‘“*T believe you,” said Joan. ‘‘ Here— 
take my banner. You will ride with me 
in every field, and when France is saved, 
you will give it me back.” 

He took the banner, which is now the 
most precious of the memorials that re- 
main of Joan of Arc, and his voice was 
unsteady with emotion when he said— 

‘If I ever disgrace this teust, my com- 
rades here will know how to do a friend’s 
office upon my body, and this charge I 
lay upon them, as knowing they will not 
fail me.” 


Let him be 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Not and I went back together—silent 
at first, and impressed. Finally Noél 
came up out of his thinkings and said— 

“The first shall be last and the last 
first—there’s authority for this surprise. 
But at the same time wasn’t it a lofty 
hoist for our big bull!” 

‘Tt truly was; I am not over being 
stunned yet. It was the greatest place in 
her gift.” 

‘Yes, it was. There are many gener- 
als, and she can create more; but there 
is only one Standard-Bearer.” 

“True. It is the most conspicuous 
place in the army, after her own.” 

‘* And the most coveted and honorable. 
Sons of two dukes tried to get it, as we 
know. And of all people in the world, 
this majestic windmill carriesit off. Well, 
isn’t it a gigantic promotion, when you 
come to look at it!” 

‘*There’s no doubt about it. It’s a kind 
of copy of Joan’s own in miniature.” 

**T don’t know how to account for it-- 
do you?” 

‘** Yes—without any trouble at all—that 
is, I think I do.” 

Noél was surprised at that, and glanced 
up quickly, as if to see if I was in ear- 
nest. He said-- 

‘*T thought you couldn’t be in earnest, 
but I see you are. If you can make me 
understand this puzzle, do it. Tell me 
what the explanation is.” 

‘*T believe I can. You have noticed 
that our chief knight says a good many 
wise things and has a thoughtful head on 
his shoulders. One day, riding along, 
we were talking about Joan’s great tal- 
ents, and he said, ‘ But, greatest of all her 
gifts, she has the seeing eye.’ I said, like 
an unthinking fool, ‘The seeing eye ?—I 
shouldn’t count that for much—I suppose 
weall have it.’ ‘No,’ he said; ‘ very few 
have it.’ Then he explained, and made 
his meaning clear. He said the common 
eye sees only the outside of things, and 
judges by that, but the seeing eye pierces 
through and reads the heart and the soul, 
finding there capacities which the outside 
didn’t indicate or promise, and which the 
other kind of eye couldn't detect. He 
said the mightiest military genius must 
fail and come to nothing if it have not 
the seeing eye—that is to say, if it cannot 
read men and select its subordinates with 
an infallible judgment. It sees as by in- 


tuition that this man is good for strategy, 
that one for dash and dare-devil assault, 
the other for patient bull-dog persistence, 
and it appoints each to his right place and 
wins, while the commander without the 
seeing eye would give to each the other's 
place and lose. He was right about Joan, 
and I saw it. When she was a child and 
the tramp came one night, her father and 
all of us took him for a rascal, but she 
saw the honest man through the rags. 
When I dined with the governor of Vau- 
couleurs so long ago, I saw nothing in 
our two knights, though I sat with them 
and talked with them two hours; Joan 
was there five minutes, and neither spoke 
with them nor heard them speak, yet she 
marked them for men of worth and fidel- 
ity, and they have confirmed her judg- 
ment. Whom has she sent for to take 
charge of this thundering rabble of new 
recruits at Blois, made up of old disband- 
ed Armagnac raiders, unspeakable hell- 
ions, every one? Why, she has sent for 
Satan himself—that is to say, La Hire— 
that military hurricane, that godless 
swashbuckler, that lurid conflagration of 
blasphemy, that Vesuvius of profanity, 
forever in irruption. Does he know how 
to deal with that mob of roaring devils ? 
Better than any man that lives; for he is 
the head devil of this world his own self, 
he is the match of the whole of them 
combined, and probably the father of 
most of them. She places him in tempo- 
rary command until she can get to Blois 
herself—and then! Why, then she will 
certainly take them in hand personally, or 
I don’t know her as well as I ought to, 
after all these years of intimacy. That 
will be a sight to see—that fair spirit in 
her white armor, delivering her will to 
that muck-heap, that rag-pile, that aban- 
doned refuse of perdition.” 

‘* La Hire!” cried Noél, ‘‘ our hero of all 
these years—-I do want to see that man!” 

“IT too. His name stirs me just as it 
did when I was a little boy.” 

‘*T want to hear him swear.” 

‘*Of course. I would rather hear him 
swear than another man pray. He is the 
frankest man there is, and the naivest. 
Once when he was rebuked for pillaging 
on his raids, he said it was nothing. Said 
he, ‘If God the Father were a soldier, He 
would rob!’ I judge he is the right man 
to take temporary charge there at Blois. 
Joan has cast the seeing eye upon him, 
you see,” 
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JOAN CHOOSES HER 


‘Which brings us back to where we 
started. I have an honest affection for 
the Paladin, and not merely because he 
is a good fellow, but because he is my 
child—I made him what he is, the windi- 
est blusterer and most catholic liar in the 
kingdom. I’m glad of his luck, but I 
hadn't the seeing eye. I shouldn't have 
chosen him for the most dangerous post 
in the army, I should have placed him in 
the rear to kill the wounded and violate 
the dead.” 

‘* Well, we shall see. Joan probably 
knows what is in him better than we do. 
And I'll give you another idea. When 
a person in Joan of Are’s position tells a 
man he is brave, he believes it; and be- 
lieving it is enough; in fact to believe 
yourself brave is to be brave; it is the one 
only essential thing.” 





STANDARD-BEARER, 


‘“Now you’ve hit it!” cried Noél. 
‘*She’s got the creating mouth as well 
as the seeing eye! Ah yes, that is the 
thing. France was cowed and a coward; 
Joan of Are has spoken, and France is 
marching, with her head up!” 

I was summoned now, to write a let- 
ter from Joan’s dictation. During the 
next day and night our several uniforms 
were made by the tailors, and our new 
armor provided. We were beautiful 
to look upon now, whether clothed for 
peace or war. Clothed for peace, in 
costly stuffs and rich colors, the Paladin 
was a tower dyed with the glories of 
the sunset; plumed and sashed and iron- 
clad for war, he was a still statelier thing 
to look at. 

Orders had been issued for the march 
toward Blois. It was a clear, sharp, beau- 
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tiful morning. As our showy great com- 
pany trotted out in column, riding two 
and two, Joan and the Duke of Alencon 
in the lead, D’Aulon and the big standard- 
bearer next, and so on, we made a hand- 
some spectacle, as you may well imagine; 
and as we ploughed through the cheering 
crowds, with Joan bowing her plumed 
head to left and right and the sun glint- 
ing from her silver mail, the spectators 
realized that the curtain was rolling up 
before their eyes upon the first act of a 
prodigious drama, and their rising hopes 
were expressed in an enthusiasm that in- 
creased with each moment, until at last 


one seemed to even physically feel the 
concussion of the huzzas as well as hear 
them. Far down the street we heard the 
softened strains of wind-blown music, and 
saw a cloud of lancers moving, the sun 
glowing with a subdued light upon the 
massed armor but striking bright upon 
the soaring lance-heads—a vaguely lumi- 
nous nebula, so to speak, with a constel- 
lation twinkling above it—and that was 
our guard of honor. It joined us, the 
procession was complete, the first war- 
march of Joan of Are was begun, the 
curtain was up. 
[10 BE CONTINUED. } 


THE LITTLE ROOM. 


BY MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 


“ OW would it do for a smoking- 
room?” 

‘* Just the very place; only, you know, 
Roger, you must not think of smoking in 
the house. I am almost afraid having 
just a plain common man around, let 
alone a smoking- man, will upset Aunt 
Hannah. She is New England — Ver- 
mont New England boiled down.” 

‘You leave Aunt Hannah to me; I 
shall find her tender side. I am going to 
ask her about the old sea-captain and the 
yellow calico.” 

‘*Not yellow calico—blue chintz.” 

‘* Well, yellow shell, then.” 

‘*No, no! don’t mix it up so; you won’t 
know yourself what to expect, and that’s 
half the fun.” 

‘* Now you tell me again exactly what 
to expect; to tell the truth, I didn’t half 
hear about it the other day; I was wool- 
gathering. It was something queer that 
happened when you were a child, wasn’t 
it?” 

‘Something that began to happen long 
before that, and kept happening, and may 
happen again; but I hope not.” 

** What was it?” 

‘‘T wonder if the other people in the 
car can hear us?” 

‘*T faney not; we don’t hear them—not 
consecutively, at least.” 

‘* Well, mother was born in Vermont, 
you know; she was the only child by a 
second marriage. Aunt Hannah and 
Aunt Maria are only half-aunts to me, 
you know.” 
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‘‘T hope they are half as nice as you 
are.” 

‘Roger, be still; they certainly will 
hear us.” 

‘* Well, don’t you want them to know 
we are married?” 

‘*Yes, but not just married. There's 
all the difference in the world.” 

‘* You are afraid we look too happy!” 

‘‘No; only I want my happiness all to 
myself.” 

‘* Well, the little room?” 

‘“My aunts brought mother up; they 
were nearly twenty years older than she. 
I might say Hiram and they brought her 
up. You see, Hiram was bound out to 
my grandfather when he was a boy, and 
when grandfather died Hiram said he 
‘s’posed he went with the farm, ‘long o’ 
the critters,’ and he has been there ever 
since. He was my mother’s only refuge 
from the decorum of my aunts. They 
are simply workers. They make me think 
of the Maine woman who wanted her epi- 
taph to be, ‘She was a hard working 
woman.’” 

‘“They must be almost beyond their 
working-days. How old are they?” 

‘Seventy, or thereabouts; but they 
will die standing; or, at least, on a Satur- 
day night, after all the house-work is done 
up. They were rather strict with mother, 
and I think she had a lonely childhood. 
The house is almost a mile away from any 
neighbors, and off on top of what they 
call Stony Hill. It is bleak enough up 
there even in summer. 
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‘* When mamma was about ten years 
old they sent her to cousins in Brooklyn, 
who had children of their own, and knew 
more about bringing them up. She staid 
there till she was married; she didn’t go 
to Vermont in all that time, and of 
course hadn't seen her sisters, for they 
never would leave home for a day. They 
couldn’t even be induced to go to Brook- 
lyn to her wedding, so she and father 
took their wedding trip up there.” 

‘* And that’s why we are going up there 
on our own?” 

‘*Don’t, Roger; you have no idea how 
loud you speak.” 

‘*'You never say so except when I am 
going to say that one little word.” 

‘** Well, don’t say it, then, or say it very, 
very quietly.” 

‘* Well, what was the queer thing?” 

‘* When they got to the house, mother 
wanted to take father right off into the 
little room; she had been telling him 
about it, just as I am going to tell you, 
and she had said that of all the rooms, 
that one was the only one that seemed 
pleasant to her. She described the furni- 
ture and the books and paper and every- 
thing, and said it was on the north side, 
between the front and back room. Well, 
when they went to look for it, there was 
no little room there; there was only a 
shallow china-closet. She asked her sis- 
ters when the house had been altered and 
a closet made of the room that used to be 
there. They both said the house was ex- 
actly as it had been built—that they had 
never made any changes, except to tear 
down the old wood-shed and build a 
smaller one. 

‘‘Father and mother laughed a good 
deal over it, and when anything was 
lost they would always say it must be 
in the little room, and any exaggerated 
statement was called ‘little - roomy.’ 
When I was a child I thought that was 
a regular English phrase, I heard it so 
often. 

‘** Well, they talked it over, and finally 
they concluded that my mother had been 
a very imaginative sort of a child, and 
had read in some book about such a little 
room, or perhaps even dreamed it, and 
then had ‘made believe,’ as children do, 
till she herself had really thought the 
room was there.” 

‘““Why, of course, that might easily 
happen.” 

** Yes, but you haven't heard the queer 


part yet; you wait and see if you can ex 
plain the rest as easily. 

‘*They staid at the farm two weeks. 
and then went to New York to live. 
When I was eight years old my father 
was killed in the war, and mother was 
broken-hearted. She never was quite 
strong afterwards, and that summer we 
decided to go up to the farm for thre 
months. 

‘*T was a restless sort of a child, and 
the journey seemed very long to me; and 
finally, to pass the time, mamma told me 
the story of the little room, and how it 
was all in her own imagination, and 
how there really was only a china-closet 
there. 

‘*She told it with all the particulars; 
and even to ms, who knew beforehand 
that the room wasn’t there, it seemed just 
as real as could be. She said it was on 
the north side, between the front and back 
rooms; that it was very small, and they 
sometimes called it an entry. There was 
a door also that opened out-of-doors, and 
that one was painted green, and was cut 
in the middle like the old Dutch doors, 
so that it could be used for a window by 
opening the top part only. Directly op- 
posite the door was a lounge or couch; 
it was covered with blue chintz— India 
chintz—some that had been brought over 
by an old Salem sea-captain as a ‘ ven- 
ture.’ He had given it to Maria when she 
was a young girl. She was sent to Salem 
for two years to school. Grandfather 
originally came from Salem.” 

‘*T thought there wasn’t any room or 
chintz.” 

‘*That is just it. They had decided 
that mother had imagined it all, and yet 
you see how exactly everything was 
painted in her mind, for she had even re- 
membered that Hiram had told her that 
Maria could have married the sea-captain 
if she had wanted to! 

‘The India cotton was the regular blue 
stamped chintz, with the peacock figure 
on it. The head and body of the bird 
were in profile, while the tail was full 
front view behind it. It had seemed to 
take mammia’s fancy, and she drew it for 
me on a piece of paper as she talked. 
Doesn't it seem strange to you that slie 
could have made all that up, or even 
dreamed it? 

‘** At the foot of the lounge were some 
hanging shelves with some old books on 
them. All the books were leather-colored 
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except one; that was bright red, and was 
called the Ladies’ Album. It made a 
bright break between the other thicker 
books. 

‘‘On the lower shelf was a beautiful 
pink sea-shell, lying on a mat made of 
balls of red shaded worsted. This shell 
was greatly coveted by mother, but she 
was only allowed to play with it when 
she had been particularly good. Hiram 
had showed her how to hold it close to 
her ear and hear the roar of the sea in it. 

‘‘T know you will like Hiram, Roger, 
he is quite a character in his way. 

‘‘Mamma said she remembered, or 
thought she remembered, having been 
sick onee, and she had to lie quietly for 
some days on the lounge; then was the 
time she had become so familiar with ev- 
erything in the room, and she had been 
allowed to have the shell to play with all 
the time. She had had her toast brought 
to her in there, with make-believe tea. It 
was one of her pleasant memories of her 
childhood; it was the first time she had 
been of any importance to anybody, even 
herself. 

‘*Right at the head of the lounge was 
a light-stand, as they called it, and on it 
was a very brightly polished brass candle- 
stick and a brass tray, with snuffers. That 
is all I remember of her describing, ex- 
cept that there was a braided rag rug on 
the floor, and on the wall was a beautiful 
flowered paper—roses and morning-glo- 
ries in a wreath on a light blue ground. 
The same paper was in the front room.” 

‘‘ And all this never existed except in 
her imagination ?” 

‘She said that when she and father 
went up there, there wasn’t any little 
room at all like it anywhere in the house; 
there was a china-closet where she had 
believed the room to be.” 

‘‘ And your aunts said there had never 
been any such room.” 

‘That is what they said.” 

‘*Wasn’t there any blue chintz in the 
house with a peacock figure?” 

‘Not a scrap, and Aunt Hannah said 
there had never been any that she could 
remember; and Maria just echoed her— 
she always does that. You see, Aunt 
Hannah is an up-and-down New Eng- 
land woman. She looks just like herself; 
I mean, just like her character. Her joints 
move up and down or backward and for- 
ward in a plain square fashion. I don’t 
believe she ever leaned on anything in 


her life, or sat in an easy-chair. But 
Maria is different; she is rounder and 
softer; she hasn't any ideas of her own; 
she never had any. I don’t believe she 
would think it right or becoming to have 
one that differed from Aunt Hannah’s, 
so what would be the use of having any? 
She is an echo, that’s all. 

‘“When mamma and-I got there, of 
course I was all excitement to see the 
china-closet, and I had a sort of feeling 
that it would be the little room after all. 
So I ran ahead and threw open the door, 
crying, ‘Come and see the little room.’ 

‘* And, Roger,” said Mrs. Grant, laying 
her hand in his, ‘‘there really was a lit- 
tle room there, exactly as mother had re- 
membered it. There was the lounge, the 
peacock chintz, the green door, the shell, 
the morning-glory and rose paper, every- 
thing exactly as she had described it to 
me.” 

‘* What in the world did the sisters say 
about it?” 

‘*“Wait a minute and I will tell you. 
My mother was in the front hall still talk- 
ing with Aunt Hannah. She didn’t hear 
me at first, but I ran out there and dragged 
her through the front room, saying, * The 
room is here—it is all right.’ 

‘* It seemed for a minute as if my mo- 
ther would faint. She clung to me in 
terror. Ican remember now how strained 
her eyes looked and how pale she was. 

“TI called out to Aunt Hannah and 
asked her when they had had the closet 
taken away and the little room built; for 
in my excitement I thought that that was 
what had been done. 

‘**That little room has always been 
there,’ said Aunt Hannah, ‘ever since 
the house was built.’ 

‘** But mamma said there wasn't any 
little room here, only a china-closet, when 
she was here with papa,’ said I. 

‘** No, there has never been any china- 
closet there; it has always been just as it 
is now,’ said Aunt Hannah. 

‘*Then mother spoke; her voice sound- 
ed weak and far off. She said, slowly, and 
with an effort, ‘Maria, don’t you remem- 
ber that you told me that there had never 
been any little room here? and Hannah 
said so too, and then I said I must have 
dreamed it?’ 

***No, I don’t remember anything of 
the kind,’ said Maria, without the slight- 
est emotion. ‘I don’t remember you 
ever said anything about any china-clos- 
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et. The house has never been altered; 
you used to play in this room when you 
were a child, don’t you remember?’ 

‘***]T know it,’ said mother, in that queer 
slow voice that made me feel frightened. 
‘Hannah, don’t you remember my find- 
ing the china-closet here, with the gilt- 
edged china on the shelves, and then you 
said that the vchina-closet had always 
been here?’ 

‘** No,’ said Hannah, pleasantly but un- 
emotionally—‘ no, I don’t think you ever 
asked me about any china-closet, and we 
haven’t any gilt-edged china that I know 
of.’ 

‘‘And that was the strangest thing 
about it. We never could make them re- 
member that there had ever been any 
question about it. You would think they 
could remember how surprised mother 
had been before, unless she had imagined 
the whole thing. Oh, it was so queer! 
They were always pleasant about it, but 
they didn’t seem to feel any interest or 
curiosity. It was always this answer: 
‘The house is just as it was built; there 
have never been any changes, so far as 
we know.’ 

‘‘And my mother was in an agony of 
perplexity. How cold their gray eyes 
looked to me! There was no reading any- 
thing in them. It just seemed to break 
my mother down, this queer thing. Many 
times that summer, in the middle of the 
night, I have seen her get up and take a 
candle and creep softly. down stairs. I 
could hear the steps creak under her 
weight. Then she would go through the 
front room and peer into the darkness, 
holding her thin hand between the can- 
dle and her eyes. She seemed to think 
the little room might vanish. Then she 
would come back to bed and toss about 
all night, or lie still and shiver; it used 
to frighten me. 

‘*She grew pale and thin, and she had 
a little cough; then she did not like to be 
left alone. Sometimes she would make 
errands in order to send me to the little 
room for something—a book, or her fan, 
or her handkerchief; but she would never 
sit there or let me stay in there long, and 
sometimes she wouldn’t let me go in 
there for days together. Oh, it was piti- 
ful!” 

*“* Well, don’t talk any more aboui it, 
Margaret, if it makes you feel so,” said 
Mr. Grant. 

“Oh yes, I want you to know all 
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about it, and there isn’t much more—no 
more about the room. 

‘* Mother never got well, and she died 
that autumn. She used often to sigh, and 
say, with a wan little laugh, ‘ There js 
one thing I am glad of, Margaret: your 
father knows now all about the little 
room.’ I think she was afraid I dis 
trusted her. Of course, in a child’s way. 
I thought there was something queer 
about it, but I did not brood over it. | 
was too young then, and took it as a 
part of her illness. But, Roger, do you 
know, it really did affect me. I almost 
hate to go there after talking about it; | 
somehow feel as if it might, you know, be 
a china-closet again.” 

‘*That’s an absurd idea.” 

‘*T know it; of course it can’t be. I 
saw the room,and there isn’t any china 
closet there, and no gilt-edged china in 
the house, either.” 

And then she whispered, ‘‘ But, Roger, 
you may hold my hand as you do now, 
if you will, when we go to look for the 
little room.” 

‘*And you won’t mind Aunt Hannah’s 
gray eyes?” 

‘*T won’t mind anything.” 

It was dusk when Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
went into the gate under the two old Lom- 
bardy poplars and walked up the narrow 
path to the door, where they were met by 
the two aunts. 

Hannah gave Mrs. Grant a frigid but 
not unfriendly kiss ; and Maria seemed 
for a moment to tremble on the verge of 
an emotion, but she glanced at Hannah, 
and then gave her greeting in exactly 
the same repressed and non-committal 
way. 

Supper was waiting forthem. On the 
table was the gilt-edged china. ~Mrs. 
Grant didn’t notice it immediately, till 
she saw her husband smiling at her 
over his teacup; then she felt fidgety, 
and couldn't eat. She was nervous, 
and kept wondering what was behind 
her, whether it would be a little room or 
a closet. 

After supper she offered to help about 
the dishes, but, mercy! she might as well 
have offered to help bring the seasons 
round; Maria and Hannah couldn’t be 
helped. 

So she and her husband went to find 
the little room, or closet, or whatever was 
to be there. 

Aunt Maria followed them, carrying 
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the lamp, which she set down, and then 
went back to the dish-washing. 

Margaret looked at her husband. He 
kissed her, for she seemed troubled; and 
then, hand in hand, they opened the door. 
It opened intoa china-closet. The shelves 
were neatly draped with scalloped paper; 
on them was the gilt-edged china, with 
the dishes missing that had been used at 
the supper, and which at that moment 
were being carefully washed and wiped 
by the two aunts. 

‘Margaret’s husband dropped her hand 
and looked at her. She was trembling a 
little, and turned to him for help, for 
some explanation, but in an instant she 
knew that something was wrong. A 
cloud had come between them; he was 
hurt; he was antagonized. 

He paused for an appreciable instant, 
and then said, kindly enough, but in a 
voice that cut her deeply, 

“T am glad this ridiculous thing is 
ended; don’t let us speak of it again.” 

‘*Ended!” said she. ‘‘How ended?” 
And somehow her voice sounded to her 
as her mother’s voice had when she stood 
there and questioned her sisters about the 
little room. She seemed to have to drag 
her words out. She spoke slowly: “It 
seems to me to have only just begun in 
my ease. It was just so with mother 
when she—” 

“T really wish, Margaret, you would 
letit drop. I don’t like to hear you speak 
of your mother in connection with it. 
It—” He hesitated, for was not this their 
wedding-day? ‘‘Itdoesn’t seem quite the 
thing, quite delicate, you know, to use her 
name in the matter.” 

She saw it all now: he didn’t believe 
her. She felt a chill sense of withering 
under his glance. 

‘*Come,” he added, ‘‘ let us go out, or 
into the dining-room, somewhere, any- 
where, only drop this nonsense.” 

He went out; he did not take her hand 
now—he was vexed, baffled, hurt. Had 
he not given her his sympathy, his atten- 
tion, his belief—and his hand?—and she 
was fooling him. What did it mean?— 
she so truthful, so free from morbidness 
—a thing he hated. He walked up and 
down under the poplars, trying to get 
into the mood to go and join her in the 
house. 

Margaret heard him go out; then she 
turned and shook the shelves; she reach- 
ed her hand behind them and tried to 


push the boards away; she ran out of the 
house on to the north side and tried to 
find in the darkness, with her hands, a 
door, or some steps leading to one. She 
tore her dress on the old rose-trees, she 
fell and rose and stumbled, then she sat 
down on the ground and tried to think. 
What could she think—was she dream- 
ing? ° 

She went into the house and out into 
the kitchen, and begged Aunt Maria to 
tell her about the little room—what had 
become of it, when had they built the 
closet, when had they bought the gilt- 
edged china? 

They went on washing dishes and dry- 
ing them on the spotless towels with me- 
thodical exactness; and as they worked 
they said that there had never been any 
little room, so far as they knew; the china- 
closet had always been there, and the 
gilt-edged china had belonged to their 
mother, it had always been in the house. 

‘*No, I don’t remember that your mo- 
ther ever asked about any little room,” 
said Hannah. ‘‘She didn’t seem very well 
that summer, but she never asked about 
any changes in the house; there hadn't 
ever been any changes.” 

There it was again: not a sign of inter- 
est, curiosity, or annoyance, not a spark 
of memory. 

She went out to Hiram. He was tell- 
ing Mr. Grant about the farm. She had 
meant to ask him about the room, but 
her lips were sealed before her husband. 

Months afterwards, when time had les- 
sened the sharpness of their feelings, they 
learned to speculate reasonably about the 
phenomenon, which Mr. Grant had ac- 
cepted as something not to be scoffed 
away, not to be treated as a poor joke, 
but to be put aside as something inexplica- 
ble on any ordinary theory. 

Margaret alone in her heart knew that 
her mother’s words carried a deeper sig- 
nificance than she had dreamed of at the 
time. ‘‘One thing I am glad of, your 
father knows now,” and she wondered if 
Roger or she would ever know. 

Five years later they were going to 
Europe. The packing was done; the chil- 
dren were lying asleep, with their travel- 
ling things ready to be slipped on for an 
early start. : 

Roger had a foreign appointment. They 
were not to be back in America for some 
years. She had meant to go up to say 
good-by to her aunts; but a mother of 
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three children intends to do a great many 
things that never get done. One thing 
she had done that very day, and as she 
paused for a moment between the writing 
of two notes that must be posted before 
she went to bed, she said: 

‘*Roger, you remember Rita Lash? 
Well, she and Cousir Nan go up to the 
Adirondacks every autumn. They are 
clever girls, and I have intrusted to them 
something I want done very much.” 

‘* They are the girls to do it, then, every 
inch of them.” 

‘*T know it, and they are going to.” 

** Well?” 

‘““Why, you see 
room—” 

**Oh—” 

‘* Yes, I was a coward not to go my- 
self, but I didn’t find time, because I 
hadn’t the courage.” 

**Oh! that was it, was it?” 

‘Yes, just that. They are going, and 
they will write us about it.” 

‘* Want to bet?” 

‘*No; I only want to know.” 


Roger, that little 


’ 


Rita Lash and Cousin Nan planned to 
go to Vermont on their way to the Adi- 
rondacks. They found they would have 
three hours between trains, which would 
give them time to drive up to the Keys 
farm, and they could still get to the camp 
that night. But, at the last minute, Rita 
was prevented from going. Nan had to 
go to meet the Adirondack party, and she 
promised to telegraph her when she ar- 
rived at the camp. Imagine Rita’s amuse- 
ment when she received this message: 
‘Safely arrived; went to the Keys farm; 
it is a little room.” 

Rita was amused, because she did not in 
the least think Nan had been there. She 
thought it was a hoax; but it put it into 
her mind to carry the joke further by 
really stopping herself when she went up, 
as she meant to do the next week. 

She did stop over. She introduced her- 
self to the two maiden ladies, who seemed 
familiar, as they had been described by 
Mrs. Grant. 

They were, if not cordial, at least not 
disconcerted at her visit, and willingly 
showed her over the house. As they did 
not speak of any other stranger’s having 
been to see them lately, she became con- 
firmed in her belief that Nan had not been 
there. 

In the north room she saw the roses 


and morning-glory paper on the wall, 
and also the door that should open into 
—what? 

She asked if she might open it. 

‘*Certainly,” said Hannah; and Maria 
echoed, ‘‘ Certainly.” 

She opened it, and found the china 
closet. She experienced a certain relief: 
she at least was not under any spell. Mrs. 
Grant left it a china-closet; she found it 
thesame. Good. 

But she tried to induce the old sisters 
to remember that there had at various 
times been certain questions relating to a 
confusion as to whether the closet had 
always been a closet. It was no use: 
their stony eyes gave no sign. 

Then she thought of the story of the 
sea-captain, and said, ‘‘Miss Keys, did 
you ever have a lounge covered with 
India chintz, with a figure of a peacock 
on it, given to you in Salem by a sea-cap- 
tain, who brought it from India?” 

‘*T dun’no’ as I ever did,” said Han 
nah. That was all. She thought Ma 
ria’s cheeks were a little flushed, but her 
eyes were like a stone wall. 

She went on that night to the Adiron 
dacks. When Nan and she were alone 
in their room she said, ‘‘ By-the-way, Nan, 
what did you see at the farm-house? and 
how did you like Maria and Hannah?” 

Nan didn’t mistrust that Rita had been 
there, and she began excitedly to tell her 
all about her visit. Rita could almost 
have believed Nan had been there if she 
hadn’t known it was not so. She let her 
go on for some time, enjoying her enthu- 
siasm, and the impressive way in which 
she described her opening the door and 
finding the ‘“‘little room.” Then Rita 
said: ‘‘ Now, Nan, that is enough fibbing. 
I went to the farm myself on my way up 
yesterday, and there is no little room, and 
there never has been any; it is a china- 
closet, just as Mrs. Grant saw it last.” 

She was pretending to be busy unpack- 
ing her trunk, and did not look up for a 
moment; but as Nan did not say any- 
thing, she glanced at her over her shoul- 
der. Nan was actually pale, and it was 
hard to say whether she was most angry 
or frightened. There was something of 
both in her look. And then Rita began 
to explain how her telegram had put her 
in the spirit of going up there alone. She 
hadn’t meant to cut Nan out. She only 
thought— Then Nan brokein: “ Itisn’t 
that; Iam sure you can’t think it is that. 
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But I went myself, and you did not go; 
you can’t have been there, for it is a Lit- 
tle room.” 

Oh, what a night they had! They 
couldn’t sleep. They talked and argued, 
and then kept still for a while, only to 
break out again, it was so absurd. They 
both maintained that they had been there, 
but both felt sure the other one was either 
crazy or obstinate beyond reason. They 
were wretched; it was perfectly ridic- 
ulous, two friends at odds over such a 
thing; but there it was—‘‘ little room,” 
‘‘ china-closet,” — ‘‘china-closet,” ‘* little 
room.” 

The next morning Nan was tacking up 
some tarlatan at a window to keep the 
midges out. Rita offered to help her, as 
she had done for the past ten years. 
Nan’s ‘‘ No, thanks,” cut her to the heart. 

‘*Nan,” said she, ‘‘come right down 
from that stepladder and pack your 
satchel. The stage leaves in just twenty 
minutes. We can catch the afternoon 
express train, and we will go together to 
the farm. Iam either going there or go- 
ing home. You better go with me.” 

Nan didn’t say a word. She gathered 


up the hammer and tacks, and was ready 
to start when the stage came round. 

It meant for them thirty miles of sta- 
ging and six hours of train, besides cross 
ing the lake; but what of that, compared 
with having a lie lying round loose be- 
tween them! Europe would have seemed 
easy to accomplish, if it would settle the 
question. 

At the little junction in Vermont they 
found a farmer with a wagon full of 
meal-bags. They asked him if he could 
not take them up to the old Keys farm 
and bring them back in time for the re- 
turn train, due in two hours. 

They had planned to call it a sketch- 
ing trip, so they said, ‘‘We have been 
there before, we are artists, and we might 
find some views worth taking, and we 
want also to make a short call upon the 
Misses Keys.” 

“Did ye calculate to paint the old 
house in the picture?” 

They said it was possible they might do 
so. They wanted to see it, anyway. 

‘*“ Waal, I guess you are too late. The 
house burnt down last night, and every- 
thing in it.” 
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BY RICHARD BURTON. 


YHERE stood a tree beside his boyhood’s door 
That faced the west, and often, just before 
The sundown, seemed transfigured with the light 

That flooded in, and keen upon his sight 
Burned images of flame; and from the tree 
Fluted a nameless bird so goldenly 

He seemed part of the sunset and the sky. 


The listener has listened for that ery 

Of love and longing many a weary time 

And heard it never; nor can mortal rhyme 
Encompass half its sweetness. Could the place, 

The homely homestead, and the subtle grace 

Of youth return, the magic moment when 

The westering day shows heaven to mortal men, 
Though transiently, perchance the chanting bird 
Would be there too, perchance his voice were heard. 


The listener listens vainly. Song is rife 
Still in the world, still love illumines life, 
But he would give the all of after-years, 
Its triumphs, wisdoms, and revealing tears, 
To list that little bird-soul from its nest 
Leap into lyric rapture, sink to rest, 


Youth in the air, and sunset in the west. 
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T}\HE evolution of the modern newspa- 
per is perhaps the most interesting 
as it is the most characteristic expression 
of theage. In its present form it is searce- 
ly twenty-five years old, and yet we are 
so familiar with it, it is so much a part of 
our daily life, like the water and gas and 
electricity laid on in our streets and houses, 
that we do not appreciate its cheapness, 
nor stop to think often how dependent we 
are on it. The daily newspaper has taken 
on an entirely new aspect in the last quar- 
ter of a century, in the ground it covers 
and in the machinery for its production 
and distribution. No other product has 
so much increased in the cost of its pro- 
duction, and none that we daily use has 
decreased so much in cost to the consumer 
relatively to its value. In many of the 
recent changes America has been the pi- 
oneer. It led the way in the amount of 
costly news given (as by telegraph), in 
the size of the newspaper, and in illustra- 
tions. It also led the way in emphasizing 
the news above the editorials. The im- 
portance of the ‘*‘ leader’’—the leading ar- 
ticle, as it is understood still in a few Lon- 
don offices—has almost gone out with us. 
The regulation leader, measuring just one 
column, is as artificial as the sonnet. It 
must have a certain literary quality, a 
certain air of authority; it must not of 
necessity conclude any subject or commit 
anybody, but it must talk in a dignified 
and cultivated style for a column about 
the topic of the hour. It is often com- 
posed by an accomplished and absent es- 
sayist, who is not necessarily in active 
touch with the excitement and bustle of 
the office. It sometimes therefore is per- 
functory, and not so readable to Ameri- 
“ans as the shorter and often carelessly 
written editorial comments in American 
dailies, which are the hot and hasty work 
of men who have or think they have some- 
thing to say. The traditional ‘‘ leader” 
will “probably disappear even in England, 
and its place be taken by editorials which 
will be as long as the subject demands, 
and not of the length depending upon 
precedent. 
The freat departure of American jour- 
nalism, however, has been in the charac- 











ter rather than in the quantity of news 
given, though the character rather deter 
mines the quality. And it is just here 
that the question is beginning to be raised 
as to how long the newspaper can go on 
in its present course, and whether it wil] 
not break down by its own weight. We 
see what this question is and what this 
danger is when we reflect that the news 
paper has made a recent violent depart- 
ure in the kind of news it collects and 
prints. It used to be the province of the 
newspaper to give only public news, or 
news of private persons in their public ca 


‘pacity. There could be set some limit to 


this, although to give the daily public 
news of the world would tax the capacity 
of any newspaper in existence. But now 
it is more and more the practice of the 
newspaper to give all the news possible 
of private persons who have no sort of 
connection with public affairs. In the 
nature of the case there is no limit to this 
sort of news. It is a chronicle of the 
most trivial actions of the entire popula- 
tion. The newspaper becomes a sort of 
daily directory. In response to this de 
mand for publicity the newspaper must 
become more and more local. It cannot 
find space for general news if it is to sat 
isfy this newly awakened desire for no- 
toriety on the part of its readers. It 
must become a mere hodge-podge of tittle- 
tattle if it attempts to repeat the common 
neighborhood gossip. To the general pub- 
lic the names mentioned have no interest ; 
they interest only the people who bear 
them, and their few friends. That a nice 
young man has accepted a situation in a 
store, that his sister is receiving a visit 
from an attractive schoolmate living in 
the next town, etc., etc., are items that 
fill columns, and must fill more columns, if 
the newspaper goes on in this direction. 
And the further it goes in this direction 
the more it departs from being a good 
newspaper. This is understood and ac- 
cepted, but the question now is whether 
this is good business policy. The pur- 
pose of the newspaper is to give an in- 
come to its owners. The former idea in 
the minds of its owners was that this 
could best be secured by making a paper 
which should be, by reason of its char- 
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acter and its enterprise, an authority, and 
in some manner a public necessity. In 
order to be a good property it must not 
only have a reputation for collecting and 
printing promptly all legitimate news, 
but it must have the public confidence. 
Indeed, a very large part of its value lay 
in the fact that it had the public confi- 
dence. This gave it the circulation that 
was necessary to its existence. Now ri- 
valries are fiercer than formerly, the ex- 
penses of the newspaper have increased 
greatly, it is much lessened in price, so 
that it depends wholly for its profit upon 
its advertising, and that rests upon the 
circulation it can show. In pursuit, then, 
of circulation the newspaper has been led 
to cultivate the private field, to minister 
to personal society, to chronicle personal 
and private affairs, to pick up in each 
locality the small gossip that is interesting 
only to that neighborhood. This policy 
requires ever-increasing space. All the 
newspapers, even the strictly ‘“‘country ” 
dailies, grow in size as they decrease in 
general interest; page after page is added 
in the pursuit of the paying circulation. 
The simple problem is, how far can the 
newspaper go on in this chase of circula- 
tion and not break down of its own 
weight? 

And the size of the newspaper is in- 
creased in another way, besides that of 
daily making itself a catalogue of un- 
known names and insignificant events. 
It seeks also to furnish reading for all 
within its reach, and to furnish all their 
reading. It becomes, therefore, more of 
a reading miscellany than a record of the 
important news of the world. This re- 
quires still more space. The subscriber 
expects not only to see his own name in 
the paper occasionally, but that it shall 
supply him with reading for his evenings 
and his Sundays. Weare not now con- 
sidering the effect of this upon the public, 
whether the reading furnished is good or 
bad, and whether the present generation, 
fed upon this sort of chopped food fright- 
fully mixed, will not get a fearful indi- 
gestion, and be unable to get any good 
out of books and real literature; we are 
thinking only of the ultimate fate of the 
newspaper itself. How long can it go 
without breaking down under this ex- 
treme expansion, this chase of advertise- 
ments through circulation? The quality 
of the newspaper can be no longer consid- 
ered. It is only a question of size. The 
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newspaper brags about its size. There 
may be no more news worth reading in 
the forty pages than formerly in the 
eight, but the paper is forced on in this 
direction, and there is no limit to the de- 
mand for increasing pages. It is appar- 
ently a hopeless race. 

Perhaps the publishers may ascertain a 
limit to which they can go by the mea- 
sure of the patience of their readers. That 
is beginning to be a little tried. The 
readers are beginning to say that the 
newspaper takes too much time, and that 
in the mass of miscellany, advertisements, 
and of displayed and diluted news it is 
difficult to find anything they want. The 
kind of news offered has become a burden. 
Its infinite unimportant details tire the 
reader. One hears very often a wish for 
the smaller, old-fashioned newspaper, that 
gave only the public news, and itself sift- 
ed rumors and spared the reader pains. 
A newspaper of the first ability and of the 
first enterprise, which reverted to the old 
idea of the newspaper, that it is not a 
neighborhood chronicle of small-beer nor 
a mere miscellany of sensational stories, 
would be a costly paper to make, for the 
world is very much awake, and takes an 
interest in a much wider range of ideas 


and of intelligence than satisfied our 


grandfathers. The newspaper that at- 
tempts every day to present a picture of 
the world, and to be trustworthy, must 
have a most intelligent and discriminat- 
ing corps of news-gatherers. The public 
is more and more capable of forming 
its opinions without editorial suggestion, 
but in order to do this it must know ex- 
actly and without prejudice what hap- 
pens. Anybody who is industrious can 
gather gossip and rumors and pour them 
into the telegraph or into the newspaper 
columns, but it requires knowledge and 
experience to gather valuable and trust- 
worthy news. And it is the news depart- 
ment of the American papers—that de- 
partment which is generally supposed to 
be their great distinction—that just now 
most needs attention. No one at all ac- 
quainted with public opinion can fail to 
hear that confidence in the news daily 
printed is daily diminishing. This is 
common talk. This want of confidence 
is partly begotten by the absolute reck- 
lessness of a few prominent newspapers; 
and it is true that most newspapers take 
great pains to ascertain the truth of news 
they print, and that which is printed is 
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commonly much more trustworthy than 
the talk of the street or the gossip of 
ordinary intercourse, which passes from 
mouth to mouth with little or no attempt 
at verification. The editors are generally 
anxious for the truth, and exercise great 
care and have a sense of public responsi- 
bility, but they are the victims of news- 
gatherers, telegraphic and other, who lack 
knowledge and discrimination, or who are 
forced into sensationalism by rivalry. 
Much as we boast of our “ reportorial ” 
enterprise, the lack of public confidence 
in the news printed shows that the report- 
ing department of the American news- 
paper is its weakest part. It is doubtful 
if it can be greatly improved while the 
modern notion prevails of chasing the 
unlimited gossip about people in private 
life, instead of confining itself to legiti- 
mate news of general interest. 


Il. 


We thought the modern world was tol- 
erably well settled—in a more certain or- 
der, at any rate, than at any time since 
the break-up of the Roman Empire. Ev- 
erything was defined as to the direction of 
our civilization. That part of the world 
which was not Christian was in decadence, 
and the expanse of civilization could only 
be on broad Christian lines. There might 
be great changes of boundaries, consoli- 
dations, and expansions; the English col- 
onies might become independent States; 
the United States might absorb everything 
it is contiguous to: Russia might be 
strong on the Pacific coast, and master 
of the Levant. Other changes like these 
were possible in the future, and in the 
process of an emigration so stimulated by 
cheapness of movement. But Christian 
civilization was the implement. Not all 
its methods are Christian, but that is what 
we call it. Its business was to bring all 
the world into the Christian commercial 
fold. There were some islands of the 
sea to be attended to, and the great hulk- 
ing Africa was to be subdued, parcelled 
out, and brought into our order. As to 
the semi-civilized or enlightened peoples, 
the well-developed but pagan realms like 
China and Japan, our plain duty was to 
send them missionaries of the true faith, 
and to open them up to the trade vital- 
ities of our advanced civilization. In 
short, whatever changes and revolutions 
and readjustments the future had in 
store, the kind and direction of our civil- 


ization were settled; there was no danger 
that the world would revert to the Orient- 
alism which threatened Europeall throug); 
the Middle Ages, and later, in the shape 
of the conquering Turk, thundered at the 
gates of Vienna. However the modern 
powers might fight among themselves for 
territory and for trade, they all appealed 
to the same God to take their part, and 
the dominant civilization was supposed to 
have its spring from the one source, how- 
ever far it had drifted away from the spir- 
it, the humility, the charity, of the prim- 
itive conception. In the band of nations 
reckoned as factors in the development of 
the present time there was no one, if we 
except the geographical accident of Tur- 
key, which had not interchangeable ideas 
of progress and Christianity. Nor did we 
conceive the possibility that this band 
could be added to except by the process 
of absolute conversion to our ideas. 

But now a strange thing has happened, 
the strangest thing in five hundred years. 
Out of the Orient has suddenly emerged 
a nation that at a bound has taken front 
rank among the Powers. By the use only 
of modern methods as weapons, but with- 
out either being absorbed or yielding her 
Orientalism, she has joined the rank of 
nations whose conception of life, of this 
world and the next, of what we call civ- 
ilization, is totally opposed to hers. We 
have been patronizing her and brow- 
beating her for a quarter of a century, im- 
posing our courts upon her and keeping 
her in tariff leading-strings, as if she were 
in no way civilized enough to be trusted 
to administer the ordinary justice and 
comity recognized among other nations. 
An? now by taking from us all that she 
car -d to take and adopting it, but with- 
out relinquishing her Oriental point of 
view of religion or of ancient morality, 
she appears as a diplomatic power, in 
point of shrewd statesmanship capable of 
coping with any nation on earth, and as 
a military and naval power fit to meet 
almost any one in single combat, though, 
of course, not strong enough to defy three 
or four first-class nations banded together 
to force her to surrender to them a part of 
her plunder. It reminds one of the fable 
of the jackass going hunting, at a safe dis- 
tance, with the young lion. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing in regard to Japan 
is the patience with which she has for a 
quarter of a century borne the humilia- 
tion put upon her by civilized nations, 
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while she has been learning the arts by 
which they were able to dictate to her. 
Her capacity of adaptation seemed un- 
limited. At one time it was said that she 
intended taking on a foreign religion as 
one of the elements of becoming great- 
ness, and that she contemplated taking 
the religion of the Czar of Russia, as most 
consonant with the position of the Mika- 
do. However this may be, she formed 
and drilled her army, created a navy, and 
put herself in financial relations with the 
rest of the world, so that when the mo- 
ment of action arrived she appeared as an 
adept in all the modern methods of as- 
serting herself. But that Japan is still 
Oriental in her sympathies there is no 
doubt, nor is there any sign that she has 
broken with the traditions of her past any 
further than was necessary to take the 
position she has assumed. We have to 
reckon henceforth with another element 
in our ‘‘ Christian civilization.”” That this 
break portends other changes is clear. The 
breaking up of the formless Chinese Em- 
pire seems more than ever a probability, 
under the touch of Japan. And out of 
this, with such a virile and well-disci- 
plined power as Japan close at hand, the 
new combinations formed are likely to 
retain an Oriental cast, and nations arise 
in the East strong enough to contest in 
many essential points our Western civili- 
zation. 
Il. 

In an interview a few months ago a 
Japanese minister of foreign affairs is re- 
ported to have said: ‘I regret that our 
trade relations with the United States are 
not more satisfactory. This is due largely 
to the indifference of the American con- 
suls. They do not promote trade as the 
English, German, and French consuls do.” 
This is nota new charge against our con- 
sular service. It has been made from 
many places during many years, and es- 
pecially loud have the complaints been 
from those dealers and manufacturers 
who have tried to promote our trade with 
South America. The superior success of 
the English and German consuls in get- 
ting South American trade for their own 
countries is not news to anybody. What 
is the reason of it? We do not admit in- 
ferior natural capacity in contests of this 
sort for a market. Our representatives 
ought to be as keen and intelligent as the 
German or the English. Where is the 
difficulty? Is it in the fact that we have 


no trained, organized consular service, or 
that our agents ure selected as a reward 
for local political service? The question 
is an old one, but it is none the less press- 
ing now that all the nations are in a 
newly stimulated rivalry for markets. 
The business of the consul is not political 
or diplomatic—with an occasional excep- 
tion; it is commercial, for the sake of 
trade. If our merchants and manufac- 
turers should send agents to foreign coun- 
tries to procure business they would not 
select either men ignorant of business or 
men who had received no training in 
commercial matters, and they would not 
choose men who were ignorant of the 
language of the country to which they 
were sent. Why should our government 
habitually do both in a matter relating 
purely to the trade prosperity of the coun- 
try? 

Of course, in order to have a body of 
men fit for consular duties, we must have 
a consular service—a service with grades 
and promotions, of life tenure, and a suit- 
able pension at the end—that is to say, a 
service similar to that of Great Britain. 
What is the objection to this? One rea- 
son, not the only one, why it does not 
exist is that it is deemed well by many 
practical politicians to keep the consular 
service as a reward for political service. 
Another reason may be the expense of a 
pensioned service, a burden added to our 
already enormous war pension load. But 
for the war pension, we should not feel this 
any more than we feel the army and navy 
pensions, since the cost of the pensions 
would be amply returned to us in in- 
creased efficiency of the service—that is, 
in an increase of our foreign trade. The 
reasons, however, oftenest given for not 
having an organized consular service are 
two: One is that in our sort of govern- 
ment it is undesirable to create another 
bureaucracy. This reason applies also to 
our whole civil service. The other, which 
is often heard and is a very humiliating 
one to hear, is that our young men when 
employed abroad in this service become 
un-American, in acquiring foreign lan- 
guages begin to take foreign views, and 
that a long residence abroad puts them 
wholly out of touch with their own coun- 
try. The charge is that Americans living 
much abroad, learning the languages, and 
falling into foreign ways, cease to have 
the American spirit, and are not represent- 
atives of America. Especially is this true 
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of Americans who left this country in 
youth and have passed most of their lives 
away from it. They are ignorant of 
their country, and have very little sym- 
pathy with the American way or the 
American ambition. I heard it said in 
Rome, and I have heard it often else- 
where, that there were men in the con- 
sular and diplomatic service who were 
ignorant of their own country and in no 
way representatives of it, and had not 
what we consider the proper pride in it. 
This is a very serious charge, and it is 
one that concerns our whole people. It 
is certainly essential that an American 
representative abroad should not only 
thoroughly understand his own country 
and be in touch with it, but that his sym- 
pathies, and we might almost say his 
prejudices, should be American. And if 
we cannot have a loyal, patriotic, trained 
American service, we might as well go on 
with a patriotic incompetent one. But 
why can we not have it? Are we by na- 
ture less loyal and patriotic than the 
English? have we less national pride? 


The English service certainly does not 
make men unpatriotic or out of touch 
with England. Wherever you find an 
Englishman, you find a man who js 
prouder of being an Englishman than of 
anything else. He carries his country 
with him wherever he goes, prejudices 
and all. The man in the English con- 
sular service usually enters it young, and 
he is almost continuously abroad, pro- 
moted from one post to another, accord- 
ing to his acquirements and the fitness he 
displays. There are, of course, stupid and 
inefficient men in the service, who exhib- 
it the bad side of a bureaucracy. But I 
never met an English consul or agent 
who was not thoroughly English and 
thoroughly loyal, thoroughly in touch 
with English feeling and pride, though 
he had been very seldom in England 
during his long period of service. He 
goes about the world, keeping England 
always first in his mind. Is it true 
that with a like organized service the 
American would be less true to his native 
land ? 








POLITICAL. 


UR Record is closed on the 11th of June.—The 
New York State Legislature adjourned May 
16th. The legislation effected by it included a 
blanket-ballot law with a clause permitting political 
workers to enter booths with voters, and laws for 
the improvement of tenements, and the creation of 
a bipartisan police commission in New York city. 
The Legislature failed to pass bills demanded by 
the people of New York for the reorganization of 
their police department and for the union of New 
York and Brooklyn as provided by the State Consti- 
tutional Convention and a vote of the two cities. 

President Cleveland on June 7th appointed Rich- 
ard Olney, of Massachusetts, formerly Attorney- 
General, to be Secretary of State, to succeed the late 
Judge Gresham; and Judson Harmon, of Ohio, to be 
Attorney-General. 

The Supreme Court of the United States on May 
20th, by a vote of five to four, declared the income 
tax law null and void. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
met at Pittsburg May 16th. It voted in favor of 
Church control of theological seminaries, and 
against the admission of Union Seminary students 
to the Presbyterian ministry, and decided to raise 
$1,000,000 for Church Missions. 

The anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birthday was 
celebrated on May 24th. The order of knighthood 
was conferred upon Henry Irving, the actor, and 
Walter Besant, the novelist. 


Japan’s demand for the cession to her by China 
of the Leao-Tong Peninsula from Port Arthur north- 
ward to the mouth of the Yaloo River was resisted 
by Russia, and afterwards by Germany and France. 
The point was yielded by Japan. 

Parliamentary elections were held in Italy on 
May 26th. Catholics were forbidden by the Pope 
to take part. A strong government majority was 
returned. 

DISASTERS. 

May 19th.—Repeated earthquake shocks were 
felt in and near Florence, Italy. Many houses were 
thrown down, and several persons killed. 

May 28th.—The Pacific Mail Steamer Colima ran 
on a reef in a gale off Manzanillo, Mexico, and 186 
persons were drowned.—The French steamer Dom 

edro was wrecked off the Spanish coast. One 
hundred lives were lost. 


OBITUARY. 


May 16th.—At Washington, Rear-Admiral John 
J. Aimy, aged eighty-one years.——At San Francisco, 
Peter H. Burnett, ‘first Governor of California, aged 
eighty-seven years. 

May 24th—At Washington, Hugh McCulloch, 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Lincoln, 
aged eighty-seven years. 

May 28th.— At Washington, Walter Quinton 
Gresham, Secretary of State, aged sixty-three years. 

June 3d.—At London, Emily Faithfull, the politi- 
cal economist and philanthropist, aged sixty years. 
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A MONUMENTAL 
BY LAUREN( 

Vy; a little excursion steamer running up 
( to the North Cape, in the summer of 1884, 
were gathered together representatives of all 
nationalities, subjects of most of the kings of 
the earth, and citizens of at least three of the 
great republics. One man was particularly 
in evidence, and not particularly agreeable or 
popular. He knew everything, he knew ev- 
erybody, and he was known to his fellow-ex- 
cursionists as “The Austrian.” He was cul- 
tivated, but not over-sensitive or over-retined, 
and he was an incessant talker. He talked 
well, but he talked too much, and upon too 
many subjects. And he seemed to be an aw- 
ful liar. His linguistie accomplishments were 
certainly unusual. At dinner, one night, he 
made a speech in which he addressed, in their 
own languages, not only the Germans present, 


TRUTH-TELLER. 


‘E HUTTON 


but the Danes, the Swedes, the Norwegians, 
the Hollanders, the Italians, the Spaniards, 
the English,and even the solitary passenger 
who spoke nothing but his native Russian. 
But The Austrian’s powers of invention seemed 
even greater than his gift of tongues. He 
was not silent in regard to himself, or to his 
own achievements or his own experiences; 
and very marvellous were the tales he told of 
the things he had accomplished, the countries 
he had visited, the people he had met. He had 
done everything, he had been every where, he 
had known everybody. If the name of the 
Third Napoleon was mentioned—there was a 
scarf-pin The Austrian had received from that 
deposed monarch. If one spoke of Bismarck 

here was a ring which the Iron Chaneellor 
had given The Austrian. If a story by Lin- 
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coln was quoted—we were told that The Aus- 
trian was not only in Washington at the time 
of the assassination, but in Ford’s Theatre, and 
that he had helped to carry the martyred 
President to the bed upon which he died. 
The Austrian—according to The Austrian— 
had heard Webster and Clay and Calhoun in 
the Senate of the United States. The Prince 
Consort of England had told him this. The 
Emperor Maximilian had told himthat. The 
Earl of Beaconsfield had told him something 
else. He saw the Surrender at Sedan. He 
was at the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
He attended the funeral of Queen Mercedes of 
Spain. He was nearly killed in an earthquake 
in Lima. He was wrecked on the Atlantic, on 
the Pacitic,on the Agean, and on the Black 
Sea. He had hunted elephants and lions in 
Africa. He had fished the rivers of Scotland 
with the Duke of Buccleuch. He had been up 
in a balloon, and he had been down in a coal- 
mine. He had made the very unusual pil- 
grimage to Mecca. He had fought a duel with 
Henri Rochefort, and he had taught the elder 
Dumas how to scramble eggs. The only thing 
The Austrian had not done—according to The 
Austrian—was the act of hari-kari. Which 
most of us regretted! 

Among the passengers was a British army of- 
ficer, a Scotchman, of whom the present writer 
saw much and whom he liked greatly. He was 
a quiet, gentle little man, who had fought his 
way up to a majority, and who had won the 
Victoria Cross, of which he never told us. His 
disgust for, and his absolute hatred of, The 
Austrian were intense. He did not conceal 
his feelings, and he was with difficulty per- 
suaded from giving them public vocal expres- 
sion. He never walked on the same side of 
the deck with The Austrian; and to avoid The 
Austrian he would dine alone, at irregular 
hours and under uncomfortable circumstances. 
He spoke but little, but he had his topic, upon 
which he was eloquent—to wit, mountain- 
climbing. He was an active member of the 
Alpine Club, and an enthusiastic mountaineer. 
We were sitting in the smoking-room late one 
evening, waiting to see how near the Midnight 
Sun could come to the horizon without touch- 
ing it, when The Austrian entered, in the midst 
of a story which the major was telling about 
the top of some Swiss hill he had visited at 
sunrise a month or two before. The major 
could not leave the place, nor snap his yarn 
before he came to its end. But The Austrian 
snapped it for him by beginning to tell what 








had befallen him when he had made the a 
cent of a certain peak in the Andes. The 
the major rose in his wrath. Fixing his glit 
tering eyes upon the interrupter, he said quiet 
ly, but under visible excitement: “Now, my 
Austrian friend, I have got you on the hip! 
I’ve watched your career on this boat from tl 
commencement of the voyage. I have always 
felt that you are a liar. And now I know it!” 
This was getting serious. Those of us who 
were near the glasses and heavy decanters 
upon the table instinctively pushed them out 
of The Austrian’s reach; some of us thought 
of getting under the table itself, and we all 
looked to see the gallant little major slaugh- 
tered before our very eyes. The grand climax 
had been reached. The boaster was to be 
hoisted on one of his falsehoods. The explo- 
sion for which we had waited was imminent. 
But when it came it was a very mild and a 
very unexpected explosion indeed. “I know 
you are a liar,’ the major continued, “ because 
I know that the mountain of which you speak 
has been ascended by but one European—the 
famous Baron Macht-nichts, of Vienna!” The 
Austrian smiled what Mr. Bret Harte once 
called a sort of sickly smile, and thrust his 
hand into his pocket, from which he deliber- 
ately drew, not a pistol, but a visiting-card, 
upon which were engraved the words—“ Bar- 
on Macht-nichts, of Vienna.” That was his 
name and his title. And all he had told us 
was absolutely true. 

He came of a race distinguished for genera- 
tions in the diplomatic service of Austria. His 
father was an ambassador at some Continental 
court when the present baron was born. He 
himself had been an attaché of legation in 
all parts of the earth ever since his school 
days. He did know Lincoln, and Bismarck, 
and Dumas, and Disraeli. He had been every- 
where. He had seen everybody. And among 
mountain-climbers he was known as the most 
daring and the most successful mountain- 
climber in the world. He was the man of all 
men whom the major most honored and re- 
spected, the one man whom the major wanted 
to meet and to know, the major’s greatest 
living hero. 

We saw very little of The Austrian after 
that, and almost nothing of the major. They 
were entirely absorbed in each other. And 
they left us at Trondhjem, both sitting on one 
railway cushion, both warbling of one song; 
on their way tegether to climb some new hill 
to the sky. 





A NATIONAL PREJUDICE. 


Ir was a very hot day, and when Mr. Dun- 
nigan happened to meet his daughter with her 
friend, he, wishing to do the polite thing, in- 
vited them to have some ice-cream, an invita- 
tion which was at once accepted. When they 
were seated at the table in the ice-cream par- 


lor, Mr. Dunnigan, addressing his daughter’s 
friend, affably inquired, “ An’ phot koind will 
yez have, me dear?” 
“T will take some orange ice,” she replied. 
Mr. Dunnigan’s brow darkened, and glaring 
at the young lady malevolently, he thundered, 
“ Av yez do, ye’ll arder it yersilf.” 











x Se x 







THE BUTTERFLY GIRL. 


Tuts catching butterflies I thought 

A very weary, dreary sport, 

But when fair Daphne came my way 
It filled my soul with deep dismay 
To think there was no hope that I 
Might catch that dainty butterfly 
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IDEAS FOR SALE. 
I’m in literary culture, and I’ve opened up a shop, 
Where I'd like ye, gents and ladies, if you’re pass- 
ing by to stop. 
Come and see my rich assortment of fine literary 
seed : 
That I’m selling to the writers of full many a 
modern screed, 


I've bacilli for ten volumes for a dollar, in a 
bag— 

Not a single germ among ’em that’s been ever 
known to drag. 

Not a single germ among ’em, if you see they're 
planted right, 

But will grow into a novel that they'll say is out 
of sight. 


I have motifs by the thousand, motifs sad and 
motifs gay. 

You can buy ’em by the dozen, or I'll serve ’em 
every day: 

I will serve ’em in the morning, as the milkman 
serves his wares; 

I will serve ’em by the postman, or I'll leave ’em 
on your stairs. 


When you get down to your table with your head 
a vacuum, 

You can say unto your helpmeet, “ Has that quart 
of ideas come 

That we ordered served here daily from that plot- 
man down the street?” 

And you'll find that I’ve been early my engage- 
ment to complete. 


Should you want a book of poems that will bring 
you into fame, 

Let me send a sample packet that will guarantee 
the same, 

Holding “Seeds of Thought from Byron, Herrick, 
Chaucer, Tennyson.” 

Plant ’em deep, and keep ’em watered, and you'll 
find the deed is done. 


I’ve a hundred comic packets that would make a 
Twain of Job; 

I have “Seeds of Tales Narcotic; Tales of Sur- 
geons and the Probe.” 

I’ve a most superb assortment, on the very cheap- 
est terms, 

Done up carefully in tin-foil, of my A -1 “ Trilby 
Germs.” 


So perchance if you’re ambitious in a literary 
line, 

Be as dull as e’er you can be, you will surely cut 
a shine, 

If you'll only take advantage of this opportunity, 

When you're passing by to stop in for a little 
chat with me. 


You may ask me, in conclusion, why I do not seek 
myself 

All the laurel and the glory of these seeds I sell 
for pelf. 

I will tell you, though the confidence I can’t deny 
is rash, 

I’m a trifle long on laurels, and a little short of 
cash. 

Joun Kenprick Banes. 


PUBLIC TASTE IS CONFIRMED. 

Mr. B—— built himself a house some yea; 
ago. The architecture was simplicity, as 
friend said, “to ariotous degree.” It was co, 
respondingly pure, and the house was corre 
spondingly comfortable. The effect of tli 
lines, however, upon the untutored mind was 
not impressive. A friend visiting Mr. B——’s 
town, inquiring the way to the house, was told 
by the boy of whom he asked the question to 
“go long bout a—well, a mile, till you cone 
to a house ’at looks like a barn, only it ain’t a 
barn, an’ that’s hisn.” 

B enjoyed the description, and told his 
architect, who made a few remarks about pul) 
lic taste which would have offended public 
taste very much to hear. 

“That’s their verdict,” said the architect ; 
“but what does it amount to? It simply 
proves—” etc., ete. 

Two weeks later three friends of _B—— 
rode up from town on horseback, entered the 
grounds, and stopped before the house. One 
of them dismounted and rang the bell, and 
B—— himself opened the door. 

“Whoa!” cried all three riders at once. 

B almost swoouned. 

The horses had tried unanimously to walk in. 

They recognized the “simplicity” of the 
architecture, and the architect himself has 
had to admit that popular taste sometimes re- 
ceives endorsement from unexpected quarters. 

He is trying now to get B to let him try 
again. 











PATRIOTISM ON TAP. 

Ir was at the Golf Club. 

“Which ’1] you have—rye or King Wil- 
liam ?” asked the host, after the game. 

“Well, ’m a patriotic American,” said the 
visitor. “I think perhaps I'd better drink the 
rye, though I like Scotch.” 

“Take the Scotch, then,” said the host 
“That’s the patriotic thing about this King 
William brand. An American can drink with- 
out any qualms if he only cries ‘Down with 
the King!’ while he is in the act of putting 
William where he will do the most good.” 


OVER THE CLUB TABLE. 

“ Tr’s curious,” said the artist, “ how we form 
our ideas of how men look. Now here is our 
friend Wagg, for instance. I never thought, 
my dear Wagg, before I met you that you were 
young and handsome.” 

“What did you think I looked like ?” asked 
the humorist. 

“Well—I thought you were about sixty, 
with a long gray beard.” 

“Hoh!” said tle humorist. “How did you 
get that idea?” 

“From reading your stories,” said the artist. 
“Your jokes made me think that you were a 
man with a past. Now I’m older than you, 
but, by Jove, I can’t remember the time when 
your jokes were new. You've got a fearful 
pile of reminiscences for a man of your age.” 


A NICE 


POINT. 


“If you were writing to your tailors, would you say, ‘Snippem & Cutaway, Gentlemen,’ or Snippem 


& Cutaway, Tailors’ ?”’ 
“EW 


I'm! I don’t know. I think it would all depend on how much I owed them.” 


REMOVING THE OPPORTUNITY. 

MAJOR ROSEWELL was a man of fixed hab- 
its. At nine o’clock every morning he entered 
the door of his club, seated himself before the 
fireplace, and producing a copy of a New York 
paper of the previous day’s issue, proceeded to 
peruse it. It was an unwritten law of the club 
that while the Major was so occupied he should 
not be disturbed, and the only man who at 
any time dared to do so was Crichton. 

Crichton was a man with an inexhaustible 
supply of dreary anecdotes. Everything re- 
minded him of stories, which he would relate 
with infinite care and elaborate detail when- 
ever he could secure an audience. 

Therefore when the Major saw Crichton en- 
ter the library one spring morning he buried 
his nose deep in the editorial columns of his fa- 
vorite journal,and made no sign of recognition. 

Crichton strolled about the room in a desul- 
tory way, until the Major began to grow ner- 
vous and uneasy, and to feel that the room was 
getting rather close, so he called to one of the 
servants: “ Charies, I wish you would let that 
window up. It’s very close in here.” 

Here was Crichton’s opportunity. Smiling 


pleasantly, he commenced, “ Letting that win- 
dow up reminds me of a story—” when he was 
interrupted by a roar from the Major: 

“ By Jove, Charles! let that window down!” 


A HEROIC PHYSICIAN. 

THERE are doctors and doctors, but one of 
the most intelligent of all these friends of hu- 
manity was ove who had the courage recently 
to give a bit of advice to the head of a family 
not many miles from New York. The head of 
the family was robust but exacting, healthy 
but irritable—in short, a veritable Hector. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with my 
family, doctor,” he said,‘ but my wife is ner- 
vous, my children are suffering from some- 
thing, I don’t know what—in fact, the whole 
house is upset. Even the servants seem vacil- 
lating and bordering on nervous prostration.” 

“T think it would be all right,” said the 
doctor, “if you would take a six months’ tour 
of Europe—alone.” 

“T?” cried paterfamilias. “The only well 
member of the family ?” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, gravely. “ You ought 
to travel—for the health of your family.” 
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TROUBLE IN CONVERTING THE ISLAND OF 
LAGILOLO. 

“Yes,” said the beachcomber, “ we’ve had 
a great deal of trouble in convertin’ our isl- 
and. One misfortune and another happened 
to the missionaries—unforeseeu misfortunes. 
Of course I am only speakin’ of events that 
took place since I have been king of the island. 
I can’t speak of what happened afore that. 

“Tt was in 1865, on the ship Gineral Jackson, 
that I was put in an open boat on the Pacific 
Ocean, through the schemin’ of the Rev. James 
McBeaser. I was a circus clown and a Baptis’. 
The ship had stormy weather, got delayed, and 
begun to run out of water and food. The Rev. 
James McBeaser was aboard, goin’ to the isl- 
ands as a missionary—a Sandemanian mission- 
ary. He organized a revival, and they all 
came into it but me, which I couldn’t do, as a 
Baptis’. We kept on havin’ bad weather, and 
he told the crew that we couldn’t expect good 
weather as long as there was anybody on the 
ship that wouldn’t jine the revival. That 
turned the sailors against me, and when he 
advised ’em to turn me adrift they was willin’ 
to do it, especially as the ship was runnin’ out 
of food and water so fast, and there was no 
tellin’ when they’d all have to leave. They 
put me in an open boat with my chest of 
clothes and trick arrangements, and the Rev. 
McBeaser led the crew singing, ‘Pull for the 
shore, sailor,’ as I floated away. 

“It was only next day that I came in sight 
of an island that I subsequently learned was 
Lagilolo. I see the natives down on the shore, 
and not knowin’ what kind of folks they might 
be, I rigged up in my clown’s clothes, and as 
the boat floated ashore I was eatin’ fire, takin’ 
cannon-balls out of my ears and nose, and doin’ 
all them kinder things. The natives was awed 
by them doin’s. They had been havin’ a pop- 
ular uprisin’, and had just finished eatin’ a 
usurper to the throne; and now that the funer- 
al was over, they was lookin’ for a husband 
for the daughter of the rightful king, who had 
been et a few months previous by the usurper 
and his cabinet at the inaugural banquet. 
Afore I realized it I was husband of the old 
king’s daughter and King of Lagilolo. 

“T found that the natives spoke very good 
English, which they had learned of the eigh- 
teen missionaries which had been there, while 
they was fattenin’ of ’em up.” 

“You don’t mean that they ate them!” cried 
the secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

‘*They done that,’ said the beachcomber. 
“The Rev. Ephraim Weekly, of Missouri, was 
the last one who passed to his reward before 
my arrival.” 

“My friend Weekly!” exclaimed the secre- 
tary,sadly. ‘He was such a fine fellow!” 

“ He was very nice,” said the beachcomber’s 
Polynesian wife, the Queen of Lagilolo, “and 
very enjoyable. I found him so; all the peo- 
ple of Lagilolo did,in facet. Our only regret 
was that he was so small.” 
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“ There was Yocum of Indiana; he went out 
there,” continued the secretary. “He was a 
tall, bony fellow.” 

“Yes, he was very bony,” said the beach- 
comber’s wife. “There was a great deal of 
complaint on that account, I remember.” 

“T had not been King of Lagilolo a month 
afore I decreed that cannibalism must cease.” 
said the beachcomber. “Iwas conscientious- 
ly opposed to it. All my family were. My 
mother was bitterly opposed to it, and so was 
all my relatives that I ever heard say anything 
about it. Besides, I didn’t know when the 
savages might turn in and eat me. 

“It warn’t a week after my decree afore | 
heard that a missionary had come. He sent 
his card to me, and I read on it, ‘ Rev. James 
McBeaser.’ I wasn’t glad to see the old chap, 
but I allers believed in returnin’ good for evil, 
so I decided to entertain him at the palace 
that night until he could put up a shack for 
himself. So I said to my wife: ‘The Rey. 
James MecBeaser is here. We must have him 
at supper.’ 

“* At supper ?’ said my wife. 

“* Yes, at supper, said I. ‘Why not?’ 

“* Well, because I didn’t think you’d want 
him at supper after some things you have said, 
and it’s pretty short notice to have him at 
supper. I could have him at dinner to-morrer 
without any trouble.’ 

“*T want to have him at supper to-night,’ 
said I. ‘One of the genuine old Lagilolo bar- 
becues would go well. McBeaser has been 
at sea livin’ on salt meat, and a barbecue would 
taste mighty well.’ 

“*Is a barbecue the nicest thing for people 
that have been livin’ on salt meat? said my 
wife. ‘I didn’t know that before.’ And she 
bustled off to git ready the supper. 

“Six o’clock come, and I didn’t see the Rev. 
James McBeaser. Seven o’clock, and still he 
wasn’t there. My wife came in and told me 
that supper would be ready pretty soon, that 
it was a little late on account of such short 
notice. 

“*T wonder where the Rev. James McBeaser 
is? said I. 

““* He isn’t quite done,’ said my wife. 

“* Cookin’? I yelled. 

“*How do you serve missionaries in your 
country, then ? asked my wife. 

“The people found out about it, and after 
that my decree wasn’t any good. Word passed 
among ’em that I had made that decree so as 
to have the missionaries all to myself, and 
they came near dethronin’ me. News of my 
decree had gone on to the islands in our vicin- 
ity, and, confidence bein’ established, a large 
influx of missionaries came in. Durin’ that 


summer and fall them savages et five regular 
Methodys and a Primitive; four Baptises, one 
of ’em a Free-will; three kinds of Presbyteri- 
ans; a High-Church and a Low-Chureh Epis- 
copalian ; a Unitarian ; a Swedenborgian ; and 
a Catholic priest.” 


W. A. Curtis. 





EDITOR'S 


A FABLE. 
From Parnassus the muses strolled down one day 
To a field where a jackass was munching hay, 
And they sang the songs of the gods on high 
While that jackass blinked a watery eye; 


And he waggled his ears and hee-haw-hee-d 
Till they fled aghast from the flowery mead ; 
And he hawed to himself, as he chewed his grass, 
“For a cocksure critic, just take an ass.” 

H.R. G. 


THIS WAS A GOOD ONE. 


“Dip I tell you the latest bright thing my 
little boy got off?” asked McBride, as he joined 
a group of friends at the club. 

“Yes, you did,” replied all, in concert, with 
discouraging unanimity. 

“That's where I’ve caught you,” retorted 
McBride, “ for it only happened last evening, 
and I haven’t seen a soul of you fellows since. 
Besides, this was really a good one.” 

“Then you haven’t told it to us,” replied Kil- 
duff, speaking for the crowd. 

“Yes,-tell us quickly,” added Skidmore, “and 
let us have the agony over.” 

Thus encouraged, McBride began: “ You 
know, boys, little people have sharp ears, and 
they are not at all backward about telling any 
little scraps of information they pick up. This 
peculiarity has led a good many parents to re- 
sort to spelling words when their young chil- 
drei are present. Ofcourse that sort of thing 


, 


ia ” 
“Go on, 


is of no avail after the youngsters learn to spell. 
Well, Mrs. McBride and I are in the spelling 


stage now, and little Freddy is often very much 
mystified by our remarks to each other. Last 
night we had our new minister to dinner, and 


DRAWER. 485 
Freddy watched the good man helping himself 
very liberally to biscuits. He thought it a 
good opportunity to put into use the family 
verbal cipher, feeling perfectly certain that 
the minister would find it unintelligible. So 
he called out, ‘Mamma!’ 

“* What is it, Freddy ? asked my wife. 

“*Mamma, isn’t the m-i-n-i-s-t-e-r_ a p-i-g ? 
spelled out Freddy, triumphantly.” 

The fellows had to admit that this story 
about McBride’s boy was really a good one, 

WituiamM Henny Srivirer. 


SETTLED OUT OF COURT. 

For two years George W. Irvin, of Butte 
City, filled the position of mineral land com- 
missioner for Montana at the national capital. 
Before Mr. Irvin held this office he had sat on 
the bench as police magistrate. “It was in the 
days when Butte was in truth all that was im- 
plied in the term “ mining camp,” and physical 
prowess was as essential to the enforcement of 
the statutes and ordinances as were the author- 
ity and dignity conferred by the ermine. An 
entry in the police-court docket of the days of 
Judge Irvin partly tells its own story. 

“ George Morton. Charge, drunk and disor- 
derly. Arraigned. Pleaded not guilty. Tes- 
timony of Officer Dugan heard. Whereupon 
court adjudged defendant guilty. At this 
point defendant arose and announced that he 
could lick the court at any point in the road. 
Whereupon court suspended sentence, and an- 
nounced a recess for fifteen minutes, and a trip 
to the lot in the rear of the court-room.” 

There the entry stops, and the inference is 
the defendant made good his assertion. 


MORE WORK THAN PROFIT. 


Sty Jor. “Great Scott! Tim, it don’t hardly pay to steal a Sunday paper 


nowadays.” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


S civilization a failure, and is the Canca- 
l sian played out? This is the conundrum 
which Mr. Max Nordau is asking, and which 
he thinks he is answering, in four languages. 
He does not sleep, he does not dream, he 
sees no visions about, but he wonders and he 
doubts about everything, and he is convinced 
that all things are not what they seem. His 
arguments are very clever, and very brilliant, 
although they are by no means convincing 
to the average optimistic reader. When his 
book — Degeneration'—appeared in Germany 
not very long ago, it created a decided sen- 
sation. It has since been done into French 
and into Russian ; and in its present English 
version it is bound to make an impression, if 
nothing more. 

Mr. Nordau divides the Degenerate into two 
sections—the Higher and the Lower. The 
latter includes anarchists, assassins, dynamit- 
ers, and the like. The former is composed of 
the victims of graphomania, whom he consid- 
ers a far more dangerous class. ‘“ Graphoma- 


nia,” which has not yet got into any of the 
dictionaries, he defines as an uncontrollable 
desire to write and to print, upon the part of 
persons who have nothing to say; and the 


symptons are shown in the expression of 
emotionalism, egoism, rationalism, estheti- 
cism, mysticism, scepticism, and love for the 
abnormal, the disreputable, the hysterical, and 
the morbid; all of which, according to Mr. 
Nordau, peculiarly distinguish the Graphoma- 
niaes of all countries, at this end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

He includes the painters and the senlptors 
and the composers of music among the De- 
generates of the Higher Class; and these, 
with the writers, he subdivides into various 
sections; as the Psychologists of Mysticism 
and of Ego-mania, the Pre - Raphaelites, the 
Tolstoyists, the Parnassians and Diabolists, 
the Ibsenites, the Zolaists, the Plagiarists, 
and the Wagnerites. It is utterly impossi- 
ble, in a single magazine page, to give any 
idea of the style, the scope, or the contents 
of this remarkable book; but a few epithets, 
taken at random from his pages, will express 
a faint notion of his opinions of his contem- 
poraries. He hits every head he sees, and he 
steps upon every possible toe. “The book 
that would be fashionable,” he says, “ must, 
above all, be obscure. The intelligible is 
cheap goods for the million only. It must 
further discourse in a certain pulpit-tone— 
mildly unctious, not too insistent; and it 
must follow up risky scenes by tearful out- 

1 Degeneration. By Professor Max Norpav. Trans- 


lated from the Second Edition of the German Work. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 


pourings of love for the lowly and the suffer- 
ing, or glowing transports of piety. . . . The 
clearest notion we can form of @#generacy is 
a morbid deviation from the general style,” he 
concludes; the italics being his own. 

The Pre-Raphaelites he considers «esthetic 
snobs. Ruskin’s is one of the most turbid 
and fallacious of minds, and he brings to the 
service of the most wildly eccentric thoughts 
the acerbity of a bigot; he raves and rages 
in words, and he annihiliates the heretic, fig- 
uratively, by abuse and cursing. Rossetti’s 
“Blessed Damozel” is a parasitic battening 
on the body of Dante. Swinburne is mysti- 
cal, but his mysticism partakes more of the 
depraved and the criminal than of the para- 
disiacal and divine. William Morris’s affecta- 
tion consists in medievialism. Even Tolstoy’s 
greatest admirers admit that he is long-wind- 
ed, loses himself in details, and does not always 
know how to sacrifice the anessential in order, 
with sure judgment, to enhance the indispen- 
sable. Wagner is charged with a greater abun- 
dance of degeneration than all the degenerates 
put together; the lovers, in his pieces, behave 
like tom-cats gone mad, rolling in contortions 
and convulsions over a root of valerian ; he is 
the bieating echo of the far-away past; the 
last mushroom on the dunghill of romanti- 
cism. Many of Ibsen’s infantile or silly lu- 
cubrations are petty, superficial details; and 
a benevolent friend, with some experience of 
life and some common-sense, conld easily have 
preserved him, in advance, from making him- 
self ridiculous; he introduced himself among 
the youth of Scandinavia, and, abusing their 
confidence, he has made their systematic moral 
poisoning the task of his life. Zola’s words 
do not prove that things are badly managed 
in this world, but merely that Zola’s nervous 
system is out of order; that he is a sexual 
psychopath is betrayed on every page of his 
novels; he revels continually in representa- 
tions from the region of the basest sensuality, 
and he interweaves them in all the events of 
his novels, withont being able, in any way, to 
assign one artistic reason for this forced in- 
troduction. And so does Mr. Nordan attempt 
to prove, for five or six hundred pages, and 
with what may be considered a morbid devia- 
tion from the general style, that we are all poor 
creatures, and that there is no health in us. 

Mr. Max Simon Nordau, the son of a well- 
known philogian, was born in Buda-Pesth in 
1849. He studied medicine in his native town, 
and later in Paris, where he still resides as a 
practising physician. He has seen much of 
the world, he has been a contributor to many 
well-known Continental journals, and among 
his published works, which have attracted no 
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little attention, are “The Land of the Bil- 
ious,” “Soap - bubbles,” “From the Kremlin 
to the Alhambra,” “ Paris under the Third 
Republic,” “ Paradoxes,” “'The Conventional 
Lies of Civilization ;” and two novels, “ The 
Malady of the Century” and “The Sentimen- 
tal Comedy,” all written originally in Ger- 
man. A drama of his called “The War of 
the Millions” was produced at Helsingfors, 
in the Swedish language, with some success. 
” however, will he be 
best known, although many of his readers 
will be inclined, no doubt, to inelude him 
among the great Degenerates of the Higher 
Class, and will wonder how it happens that 
the man who has the disease himself, in such 
malignant form, should look upon himself as 
the only sane and healthful man at the close 
of the century. 

The work is admirably translated, and it 
lacks nothing in matter or in manner, but an 
Index and a little optimistic self-restraint. 


A Daughter of the Soil,? by Mrs. M. E. Fran- 
cis, is the optimistic portrayal of a woman 
whose character is too beautiful to be possi- 
ble; a woman whose like has not been seen, 
in real life, since saints lived and died, and 
were canonized. Her father is a plain, uned- 
ucated, hard- handed English farmer, honest 
and true, but with no sign of what the world 
calls refinement. The girl is a gentle-woman 
in appearance, in carriage, in speech, and in 
thonght; in everything but in birth. And in 
devotion, in long suffering unselfishness and 
forgiveness she is almost divine. In the indi- 
vidual who ruins her life the author paints a 
pessimistic picture of a man who is as phe- 
nomenally weak and wicked as she is phe- 
nomenally good. He is one of the most con- 
temptible figures who ever walked across the 
pages of fiction. But she loves him, and is 
deceived by him, and accepts him again, and 
is again cast off in a most brutal way, only to 
take him back to her heart once more; loving 
him all the time. “It was characteristic of 
the girl, of the largeness and generosity of her 
nature,” says Mrs. Francis, “that Anthony’s 
treatment of her had caused her to feel for 
him neither indignation nor contempt. Her 
love was so great that it had stood even the 
crucial test of the knowledge of his deceit. 

. A rush of tears came to her eyes; her 
heart yearned over him with passionate longing 
and sorrow. Oh, to save him from degrada- 
tion: to save him.” Mothers exhibit such love 
for their erring sons and daughters ; but, out- 
side of fiction, it has not existed in the hearts 
of childless mortals in many hundreds of years. 

There is some Devonshire dialect in “A 
Danghter of the Soil,” but there is very little 
humor. The story, however, is well told, and 
the interest is sustained to the end. 

2 A Daughter of the Sou. A Novel. By M. E. Francis. 


Post 8vo, Cloth. Ornamental, $1 25. New York: 
Harper aud Brothers. 


IN referring to the methods of human courts 
of justice, as “illustrating the momentous pro- 
ceedings of that awful time when all men are 
to stand before the Bar for eternal convietioy 
or everlasting acquittal, the Prophet Danie| 
declared that in a vision he had beheld the 
Ancient of Days and—“thonsand thousands 
ministered to him, and ten thousand times te, 
thousand stood before him; the Judgment was 
set, and the Books were opened.” This is the 
startling text of a lay sermon lately preached 
in the form of a narrative, aud under the title 
of The Judgment Books.* Ii is an introspec 
tive story of great interest, and of no little 
force. A young English artist, who had lived, 
in Paris, the student life which Trilby lived, 
shut up the book, forever, as he thought, when 
he went back to his native Cornwall to turn 
over a new leaf in another and a purer work. 
He and a young wife started the fresh page 
together; and although she knew something 
of the earlier volume, she refused to read be- 
tween the lines. The young artist had high 
ideas, and he hoped and wished to carry them 
out. “The only pictures worth doing,” he 
said, “are those which are part of one’s self. 
Every real picture tells you, of course, some- 
thing about what it represents; but it tells 
you a great deal more about the man who 
painted it, and that is the most important of 
the two. ... I have only painted four portraits 
in my life,” he added, “and each of them took 
something definitely out of me—changed me ; 
and from each—I am telling you sober truth— 
I absorbed something of the sitter.” And then 
he proceeded to paint his own portrait, and to 
discover himself, and to exhibit himself to his 
wife, as he really was, not as he merely seemed: 
It is a case as strange as that of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. It shows the double personality 
which we all possess; it opens first one book 
and then the other; the power of the book 
which is evil is seen to be stronger than the 
strength of the book which is good ; and it will 
make the cleanest-lived man in the world dread 
the approach of that inevitable Day when, as 
Bayard Taylor sings in his “‘ Bedouin Song,” 


—the Sun grows cold 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 


The writer, Mr. E. F. Benson, a son of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
about twenty-eight years ago, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Cambridge, where 
he took a high degree. Early developing a 
taste for letters, he published his first novel, 
“ Dodo,” in 1893, a clever and brilliant work, 
which went through fifteen editions in about 
as many weeks in England alone, and which 
was highly praised on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. It was followed in 1894 by “The Rubi- 


3 The Judgment Books. By EK. F. Benson. Iilus- 


rated. Square 32mo, Cloth. Ornamental, $1. [In 
Harper’ Little Novels.) New York: Harper and Bro- 
ers 
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con,” both of them exhibiting the qualities of 
strength and originality disptayed in “The 
Judgment Books,” which, for the sake of the 
name of the author, if for no other reason, will 
win the attention of many gratified readers. 


Wnuen Harper's YouNG Prope held a 
Bazar of their own last antumn at Sherry’s, 
in New York, they came from.all parts of the 
country to meet each other, and to make the 
acquaintance of the authors who had touched 
and pleased them most. And when the Little 
Knights and Ladies gathered about The Round 
Table personally, and for the first time, it was 
discovered that the writers they cared for par- 
ticularly were Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mr. 
Paul Du Chaillu, Captain Charles King, and Mr. 
William J. Henderson. They were just finishing 
Mr. Henderson’s “Sea Yarns for Boys” and were 
getting ready to go “ Afloat With the Flag,” in 
its periodical form. They were eager to know 
how the one ended, and how the other was to 
begin, and what it was all about. Whether 
Mr. Henderson treated them to advance-sheets 
no man can tell, for no man could get near 
enough to Mr. Henderson to hear what he had 
to say, on account of the crowds of boys who 
monopolized all the space in Mr. Henderson’s 
neighborhood, for hours together, and listened 
entranced to the words of adventure which fell 
from his lips. The adventures set down in the 
later story are more serious and more truthful 
than are those contained in the work which 
immediately preceeded it. The Old Salt who 
spun the “Sea Yarns” was a phenomenal 
story-teller, in both senses of the word. He 
did not expect anybody to believe him, and 
nobody did believe him; but the Young Mari- 
ners who are represented as Afloat With the 
Flag‘ are little George Washingtons in point 
of veracity, and little Paul Joneses in the 
matter of daring deeds. 

The story of the South American Republic, 
established only a few years ago, is not a very 
familiar one, even to older readers; but it is 
an important story for all that; and it is here 
told in a way which even older readers will 
find instructive and interesting. It is said by 
those who know, to be true to life in all its de- 
tails, and as written by an officer of our Naval 
Reserve who has seen some service on the sea, 
the yarn has all the salty flavor of a sailor’s 
talk. 


To these same Little Knights and Ladies’ does 
Mrs. Sangster devote her latest volume of 
poems, giving it their very name and title. 
Among the Little Knights are “ My Laddie,” 
who opens the collection, “ A Little Philoso- 


4 Afloat with the Flag. By W.J.Hexperson. Iilns- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Genansental, $1 3. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

5 Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for Young Peo- 
ple. By Maneanet E. Sanester. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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pher,” and “A Mother’s Boy”; among the 
Little Ladies are “ Miss Fret and Miss Laugh,” 
“The Maid of the Legion of Honor,” and a cer- 
tain Jeanie who makes a famous “Christmas 
Journey.” These, as a rule, are stories in verse, 
effectively and prettily told in simple words, 
which sometimes sing themselves, and always 
leave a pleasant and a healthful sound ringing 
in the ears. The longest narrative in the vol- 
ume is that which tells, in sixteen or eighteen 
pages, of “ a wee Mother Hubbard and a Green- 
away hat” which were lost in the snow one 
Christmas eve, when they covered a cold little 
body and a warm little heart, and taught a 
lesson we all might heed. 

There are no spiritual dynamics in this; no 
explorations of the shadowy region in which 
ideas, feelings, motives are generated by elu- 
sive, impalpable elements. The Browning So- 


cieties would not care for “ Jeanie’s Christmas 
Journey,” nor for what inspired it, nor for how 
it ended, perhaps; but it will suit the Little 
Knights and Ladies for whom it was written ; 
it will touch their hearts, and make them bet- 
ter boys and girls; and that is the chief and 
most worthy aim of poetry after all. 


My Literary Passions,® by W. D. Howells, is a 
welcome contribution to that order of friend- 
ly and confidential books which, whatever 
comes and goes, makes and keeps its place 
among one’s favorite volumes. They might be 
addressed, so frank and unreserved are these 
agreeable comments by a literary man on the 
authors whom he has found specially pleasing 
to his individual taste, or to whom he acknow- 
ledges a particular indebtedness for the help 
and inspiration they have given him, to the 
Gentle Reader, that shadowy being who used 
to figure in the mind’s eye of all writing-folk. 
The Gentle Reader it is who is taken by the 
hand and who Kstens, charmed and rapt, to 
these tales of the experience, which was Mr. 
Howells’s own when he chose his reading from 
“the bookcase at home.” We should have 
suspected, if Mr. Howells had not told us, that 
he “came of a reading race which has always 
loved literature in a way,” and we prize the 
more the revelations in these pleasantly gos- 
sipy pages that they speak only of those 
books, or of those authors for whom Mr. How- 
ells confesses that he has felt “a genuine pas- 
sion.” “T have known such passions,” he says, 
“at every period of my life; but it is mainly 
of the loves of my youth that I shall write, all 
the more frankly because my own youth now 
seems to me rather more alien than that of any 
other person.” 

Among those early loves we are interested 
to find, each bound in two stout little volumes 
in fine print, the “Vicar of Wakefield” and 
“Don Quixote.” There were some famous 
cherry-trees in the yard of that bright little 


6 My Literary Passions. By W. D. Howet.s. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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home in southern Ohio, trees which seem to 
Mr. Howells, as he looks back at them, “to 
have been in flower or fruit the year round; 
and in one of them there was a level branch 
where a boy could sit with a book till his 
dangling legs went to sleep, or till some idler 
or busier boy came to the gate and called him 
down to play marbles or go swimming.” One 
likes this picture of a first acquaintance with 
Goldsmith and Cervantes, in an environment 
so Arcadian in its sweetness and simplicity. 
No touch here of Degeneration or of anything 
morbid or depressing. The atmosphere of Mr. 
Howells’s muse is exhilarating, wholesome, and 
inspiring, and one may open this book at ran- 
dom and find anywhere a sentiment which ele- 
vates or a thought which cheers. 

The catholicity of Mr. Howells’s taste and 
his many-sidedness are displayed in the range 
of his reading. “My Literary Passions” dis- 
courses of Pope, Dickens, Thackeray, Ik Mar- 
vel, Wordsworth, Macaulay, Lowell, Chaucer, 
Curtis, Longfellow, Tennyson, Heine, De Quin- 
cey, Goethe, Dante, George Lliot, Henry James, 
Charles Reade, Hardy, and others, closing with 
a noble tribute to one whom Howells holds in 
reverence: “He has been to me that final con- 
sciousness which he speaks of so wisely in his 
essay on Life. The supreme art in literature 
had its highest effect in making me set art for- 
ever below humanity; and it is with the wish 
to offer the greatest homage to his heart and 
mind, which any man can pay another, that I 
close this record with the name of Lyof Tol- 
stoy.” 


A FEW years ago the English-reading peoples 
on the face of the earth were startled by the 
sudden appearance of a new writer of fiction. 
His name was Israel Zangwill, and his subjects 
were the chosen people of God. His creations 
were compared with all the famous Hebrews 
of romance from Shylock to Isaae of York and 
Daniel Deronda. His admirers even went so 
far as to assert that he had deposed the great 
Jew of George Eliot, and had almost approach- 
ed the greater Jew drawn by Shakspere. He 
won fame in a night, and “Children of the 
Ghetto” was the most talked-of book of the 
season. Mr. Zangwill, it seems, is himself a 
child of the Ghetto of London, where, of poor 
pareuts, he was born some thirty years since. 
He went to the free Hebrew schools in the 
Ghetto, taking all the prizes his teachers had 
to bestow; and later, while working hard for 
his degree at the London University, he tanght 
in the very same elementary establishments 
from which he had gained his proficiency in 
the three R’s. “Children of the Ghetto” was 
not his first book by any means, and, hap- 
pily, it is by no means his last. It was pre- 
ceded by a political satire “The Premier and 
the Painter,” and by “The Bachelors’ Club” 
and “The Old Maids’ Club,” works of a hu- 
morous character. It has been followed by 
“Merely Mary Ann, a Study,” “The Big Bow 


Mystery,” a murder story of the sensational] 
type, “ The Kiug of Schnorrers,” “The Ghett; 
Tragedies,” and now by The Master,’ one of the 
strongest and most powerful of his works. 
The scene opens in Acadia, the land of good 
air and great spaces, the land of green forests 
and rosy cheeks, the land flowing with milk 
aud molasses, the land of Evangeline which 
Mr. Zangwill has never known, but which he 
paints very vividly. His characters, in that 
country so far from the Ghetto, speak the curi- 
ous mixture of Lowland and Highland Scotch, 
North of Ireland brogue, and French patois 
which constitute the dialect of Nova Scotia 
and they seem to speak it correctly. The 
hero, Matt Strang, is a born picture-painter, 
cradled in the wilds, and ertirely self-taught. 
His early struggles, his hard home-life as a 
child, the tragedy of his solitary fight with 
the world, his disappointments, his failures 
and his successes, are all set down with the 
rare skill and insight of a born painter in 
words; and his life among the studios and 
among the art students of London is even 
more interesting than his existence in his na- 
tive land, 

Upon what has been called “ Zangwillism ” 
Mr. Nordau does not touch. To be “ Zang- 
willish,” says a critic in a late number of the 
Book Buyer, “is to be something unique— 
pathetic or dull as the case may be—but al- 
ways something to make us think,” and then 
is added the fact that “children and dogs al- 
ways go to Zangwill, especially the poor and 
wretched ones.” There is, therefore, more of 
optimism than of pessimism in a “ Zangwillist ;” 
nevertheless Mr. Zangwill is reported to have 
said, and in print, not long ago, concerning 
certain of his contemporary decadents, that 
Mr. Meredith is a valetudivarian, and a Pub- 
lisher’s Reader; that Mr. Ruskin is a compul- 
sory recluse; that Mr. Swinburne is a seques- 
tered student; that Mr. Blackmore is an 
unsuccessful market - gardener; that William 
Morris is a society decorator, and a decorative 
socialist; that Mr. Dobson is a Government 
clerk, who lives in the Eighteenth Century ; 
that Mr. Hardy is a blanched spectator of Life’s 
Little Ironies ; that Mr. Barrie is shy; that Mr. 
Kipling is retiring—to the verge of America ; 
that “Q” is only a letter in the Cornish alpha- 
bet; and that Mr. Hall Caine has given up to 
man what was meant for mankind. All this 
sounds worse than it is, and it is not a little 
comforting, after the utterly helpless wail of 
Mr. Nordau. And in wondering about Mr. 
Nordan, one wonders what sorts of dogs and 
children go to him; and whether it is not bet- 
ter, after all, to love children and dogs than to 
take delight in barking and biting at the heels 
of children of a larger growth, and in calling 
all the children of men degenerate, egotistical, 
graphomaniacal curs. 

1 The Master. A Novel. By I. Zanewrtu. Iilus- 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 





A “BOOK OF FACTS.” 


QUAINT passage, of uncommon interest at 

this time, may be translated from ninth- 
century English—from the beginning of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. “ The island of Brit- 
ain,” thus that ancient narrative commences, 
“is eight hundred miles long and two hundred 
miles broad, and here are on the island five 
peoples—English and British and Welsh and 
Scottish and Pictish. The first inhabitants of 
this land were Britons; they came from Ar- 
menia [coman of armenia] and first settled 
southward in Britain.” 

The word “ Armenia” in the original record 
seems to be erroneously written for “ Armor- 
ica”; indeed Beda, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
refers to the Britons as de tractu Armoricano ad- 
vecti; nevertheless, all the manuscripts of the 
Chronicle, the most important monument of 
early English history, agree in the statement 
that the island of Britain received its first in- 
habitants from Armenia. 

Thus, during a thousand years, Armenian 
and Briton have been conjoined in a state- 
ment that could not well have been more re- 
spectable, more conspicuous, or more definite ; 
yet, while ten centuries have been passing— 
while every motive for British activity beyond 
the limits of the island “eight hundred miles 
long and two hundred miles broad” has been 
discussed by friend and foe—this positive, in- 
itial, authoritative declaration in the Chron- 
icle has never influenced public act or private 
sentiment. It is well within the truth to say 
that during these ten centuries the relations 
between Armenia and England have never ex- 
cited so much comment as in the last few 
months, since the powers, with England in the 
lead, have been making representations to the 
Porte in regard to uncertain atrocities; and yet 
no one has pointed out this passage and ex- 
plained England’s active intervention on the 
ground of kinship. 

It might not be easy to find a more striking 
example—an example at once more venerable 
and more novel—of the difference between 
bare assertion and statement of fact: the value- 
less and the valuable. 

A volume filled with material of the latter 
sort, with things invaluable, is at hand—a 
Book of Facts*—far and away the most com- 
plete and most useful hand-book of universal 
knowledge in existence to-day. 

To speak of the number of pages in the en- 
tire work, or of the number of subjects treated, 
would be misleading, for that would be to con- 
found merit with size; whereas the intention 
of the compiler and editor of Harper's Book of 
Facts has evidently been that the work should 
be as compact in form as in its scope it is 
encyclopedic. The marvel is that, with all 
the world before it, it has not grown unduly— 

* Harper's Book of Facts. A Classified Tistory of the 
World, Embracing Seience, Literature, and Art. 
Compiled by Joseru Il. Winusry. Edited by Caart- 
Ton I. Lewis. Large 8vo, Cloth, $8 00; Three-quarter 


Leather, $10 00. (Sold by Subscription only.) New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


that it is not too large, but just a fine generous 
volume. And as for the extent of the infor- 
mation contained in such a book, a fairer test 
is, of course, that each inquirer should go to it 
with the last question that has arisen in his 
mind in the course of reading or conversation 
or writing. He would not be pleased at the 
moment of inquiry to come upon all sorts of 
matter that did not serve his turn. When 
Pope confidently sat in judgment upon Dryden, 
writing of him that he was diffuse, that he— 


“ 


....Or wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art of all—the art to blot—” 


he gave expression to a principle of criticism 
that will not be approved by all of the modern 
poets, but that applies with undoubted force to 
a Book of Facts. The art to blot—to avoid 
prolixity, to strike ont repetitions, to bear in 
mind every device that may secure condensa- 
tion and clearness of statement—becomes truly 
the last and greatest art of all. 

By chance, a moment ago, we read a passage 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and so a ques- 
tion arose in regard to the words “ Armenia” 
and “Armorica.” Now, with chanee still 
guiding, we turn to the title “Armenia” in 
Harper's Book of Facts. We tind a condensed 
history of that country given in fifty-three 
lines. This epitomized account begins with 
the earliest times, including traditions reach- 
ing backward to the flood. (These traditions, 
by-the-way, touch upon Noah’s residence in 
Armenia, which region was therefore often re- 
garded as the cradle of the human race. So 
the error of a monkish scribe in the ninth 
century, who wrote that the Britons came 
from Armenia, is explicable enough!) Then, 
after giving the geographical position and ex- 
tent of the country and its political fortunes, 
the article traces in chronological order the 
course of events down to July, 1878, referring 
the reader, at that point, to the titles, “Syria” 
and “ Russo-Turkish Wars, I. and IL.” By 
turning to the articles thus entitled a very full 
and clear statement of the principal events in 
European and Asiatic history, involving the 
fortunes of Armenia, may be obtained. 

Under the heading “ Armorica” we find but 
four lines, giving its location, the date of its 
conquest by Julius Cesar, ete.; and then re- 
ferring us to the article “ Brittany,” which 
begins: “ Brittany, Britanny, or Bretagne, N. 
W. France, the ancient Armorica, formed part 
of the kingdom of the Franks”; then tracing 
in perspicuons tabular form events centring 
in that vexed duchy down to the time of the 
Vendean insurrection, in 1791. Then, by cross- 
reference to “La Vendée,” we come upon the 
uprising of the French royalists and the war 
that was terminated by General Hoche (the 
Hoche whom the Memoirs of Barras have once 
more quickened); and so, still by cross-refer- 
ence, to the Chonans, whose leader used the 
ery of the screech-owl as a signal; then to 
“ Georges’ Conspiracy,” the object of which 
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was to kill Bonaparte and restore Louis XVIIL.; 
in a word, to events that, through the resur- 
gence of the Napoleonic legend, seem present 
happenings—seem the events of yesterday, the 
events of to-day. 

Thus in a few minutes our reading of the 
new book—taken up at a difficult point—has 
linked our present to the remote past of that 
strip of French coast from which the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle should have said the Britons 
came. 

A ‘review of “a hand-book of universal 
knowledge ” would be inadequate if the com- 
pleted work were not tested in respect to its 
treatment of subjects that interest special 
students; but plainly it is impossible to do 
more than suggest (as by the little excursion 
we have taken in the field of European his- 
tory) that those who bring questions in science 
or theology or philosophy or general literature 
may equally find satisfaction of their legiti- 
mate curiosity. 

It should be said, too, that information is 
not imparted in an unattractive form, as is un- 
fortunately the case in so many books of refer- 
ence— including some of the most trustworthy, 
and a large proportion of those of German 
origin. Turning the pages until my attention 
is caught by the title “ Thumb-screw,” I read: 





“.... In Great Britain Rev. William Carstares was 
the last who suffered by it before the Scoteh Privy 
Council, to make him divulge secrets. After the 
revolution in 1688 the thumb-screw was presented 
to him by the council. King William expressed a 
desire to see it, and tried it on, bidding a doctor 
turn the screw; but at the third turn he cried out, 
* Hold—Aold / doctor; another turn would make me 
confess anything,’ ”’ 

De Tocqueville, speaking of the typical 
American pioncer who lived upon the contines 
of society and of the wilderness, said that this 
rugged product of wholly new conditions was 
acquainted with the past, curious of the future, 
and ready for argument upon the present. If 
the author of Democracy in America had writ- 
ten his views in the year 1895 he would per- 
haps have commended in similar terms Amer- 
icans of all classes—with the good-lhumored 
larger wisdom relegating to the background 
those un-American persons whom some of our 
native critics insist upon placing in the fore- 
ground. He would have noted as an Amer- 
ican characteristic a desire for useful infor- 
mation in regard to all races, places, times, 
themes; nevertheless he would have appre- 
ciated the discretion shown by the compiler 
and editor of this book in according a propor- 
tionately large space to events in the history 
of the western hemisphere. America is in the 
foreground here—its natural position in a 
work appealing primarily to Americans. 

The article on the United States is an ex- 
cellent synopsis of events in America from 
1774 to onr own time. The last event en- 
tered in this table is as recent as March 12, 
1895. To New York State more than ten pages 


are devoted, a list of Governors from 1624 
being a feature. This list shows the terms 
of office, and, beginning with the year 1777, 
shows also the names of opposing candidates. 
the pariy designation of each, ete. At the end 
of the article stands a list of United States 
Senators—eminent individuals contributed to 
the public weal by the State of New York, at 
one time in its great goodness, at another time 
in its moments of weakness, between 1789 and 
1893. Three additional pages are devoted to 
New York city, and,in pursuance of the plan 
that is observed throughout the book, this 
article is rounded off with a catalogue of May- 
ors from 1665 to 1895. The same liberal hand 
spends information concerning Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia, Maryland and Baltimore, 
Massachusetts and Boston, Illinois and Chicago, 
California and San Francisco, and all the other 
States and principal cities of this country. 
Biographical notices are not less complete. 
Thus, under the caption “Washington” we 





find separate accounts, first of the frontier 


State and of the city, and then of the fort, of 
the monument, of the holiday, of the paint- 
ing (“ Washington crossing the Delaware ”), 
and of the “Record of George Washington”; 
with cross-references to the “ Administration 
of George Washington,” as part of the article 
entitled “ United States.” Under the heading 
“ Brown’s Insurrection,” in addition to a com- 
pact account of John Brown’s attempt to in- 
cite the slaves of the South to assert their 
freedom by force, we have a complete list of 
the twenty-three members of Brown's party, 
with the names of those who were killed at 
Harper’s Ferry, of those who were hanged, of 
those who escaped. Turning now to“ Grant,” 
we find that we are not only referred to an ex- 
tended account of Grant’s administrations, as 
given on another page, but that we have a 
valuable article on “ Grant’s Campaign in Vir- 
ginia” (May 4, 1864, to April 9, 1865). 

Searcely less noteworthy is the force that 
has been expended in the careful collection of 
facts here grouped under certain general heads 
—for instance, “ Wrecks.” Statistics of dis- 
asters to shipping, showing the yearly average 
in various countries, and followed by very full 
lists of notable wrecks, will be found in this 
article; and now, turning back to a naturally 
suggested theme, “ Battles,” we have in eight 
pages an enumeration of the most important 
conflicts, on land and sea, from 1913 B.c. to 
1891 A.D. Details of these epoch-marking or 
epoch-making collisions are given in separate 
articles; but the advantage of this list for 
ready reference is obvious. Another kindred 
subject, “ Army,” yields surprising abundance 
of information. The breathless genius of war 
—of the “art to blot” lives of men—looks over 
the shoulder and catches a glimpse of Egypt, 
the first country to have a military organiza- 
tion; then traces the ecenstitution and employ- 
ment of armed forces thronghout history. 

MARRION WILCOX. 





